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MY COUSIN CAROLINE’S WEDDING. 


Away I drove, four posters and a yellow chaise, wondering what the 
invitation could mean. The last visit I had made into Devonshire was 
volunteered on my part, and I had been driven back by my aunt to musty 
law-papers and anticipations of briefs, quicker than I came, because I had 
fallen over head and ears in love with Caroline. Caroline, in her own 
family, was a goddess—a seraph—an angel upon earth, fit to be a queen, 
and sure to bea countess. Many other people’s opinion of her was not 
quite so exalted, but opinions, like noses, will differ. Mine united itself 
cordially to that of the family ; now that I can think and judge dispas- 
sionately, which I could not have done then, it has, in spite of me, gone 
over to the other side. The fact is, like many another beautiful girl— 
and Caroline Dashingly was beautiful—she held so preposterous a notion 
of the infallibility of her own charms, that she had a little overplayed 
her cards. From the age of eighteen to that of thirty, Caroline’s whole 
life and energies had been devoted to the triumph of making conquests. 
Fifty times, at the very least, might she have married, and been well 
settled, but that unfortunate lightness, and propensity for flirtation, had 
invariably damped the swain’s ardour before the time came for poppi 
the question. Everybody at first sight was sure to be in love wit 
Caroline. I, a young fellow newly fledged from Cambridge, and unused 
to women’s society, was nearly mad after her, and would gladly have 
asked her to share my fortune—which was nothing a year and find myself, 
like many an embryo barrister—only aunt got an inkling of the matter, 
and sent me and my portmanteau off together. As to Carry, I believe 
she cared about as much for my own sweet self, as she did for the stately 
old butler who was propped up every day against the sideboard. But I 
thought differently then; I did not know her; and her flirtation with me 
was carried on pretty strongly. She must have seen how earnest I was, 
and that what was sport to her might to me be——no matter, I managed 
to outlive it all, save the recollection. She wrought upon the mind of 
many a man an indelible impression of the heartlessness of woman; and 
Caroline, for her pains, was now one-and-thirty, and ready to catch 
at straws. 

Well, twelve months had not elapsed since my summary ejection from 
Dashingly House, when I was startled by a satin-faced, musk-scented, 
gilt-edged envelope, from the general mornimg delivery, containing a note 
from aunt, as cordial as if I had owned all the banks in London, and were 
about to lay them at the feet of Caroline, with a pressing invitation to go 
down to Dashingly there and then. 
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I might just as well have puzzled over a Greek treatise, a thing I never 
could accomplish at college, as over aunt’s motive. So, cramming my old 
books and papers on to the top shelf of the cupboard, and my gown and 
wig into the bottom, I turned the key of it, and started. 

The rail conveyed me to within six miles of Dashingly House, and by 
way of doing the thing in style, that aunt and Carry might experience a 
qualm of regret for having rejected me, I bargained for a return chaise 
and four, which had just conveyed an old gentleman a two-mile stage, 
and jumping into it, was whirled. away towards Dashingly. 

Who should be standing at the lodge gates, talking to the gardener’s 
wife, but the cherry-cheeked housemaid, my especial favourite of all the 
family, Caroline excepted. So I checked the postilions, and’ leaned from 
the window. 

“T say, Nancy, what’s up? Why am I sent for ?” 

“ Miss Caroline’s wedding, sir.” 

‘Miss Caroline’s wedding! Why—how—how long has that been 
about ?” 

“Two or three months, sir. Quite a first-rate match, and such a 
handsome man! It is to be on Tuesday.” 

“ What's his name ?” 

“ Captain Fitz ” The rest was lost in the roll of the chaise, the 
impatient postboys, or perhaps the horses, declining to wait longer. 

hey were dressed for dinner, and came crowding round the drawing- 
room windows to have a stare at the chaise-and-four. Aunt Dashingly, 
in her great crimson turban and upright feathers, which, if they had been 
black, might have served for a hearse, and that starched out old amber- 
satin gown. It had seen ten summers if it had seen one, and still looked 
as bright as ever; it must have been an everlasting colour, like the 
flowers, or else periodically washed out in amber. Caroline was in pink, 
with some brown ribbons bobbed oddly about her hair, to hide, I expect, 
the faded partings, whilst my sweet sister Lina wore white muslin. 

Lina (her name of Carolina assimilated so closely with her cousin’s, 
that she was universally called Lina) was an heiress. Greatly to the in- 
dignation of we six portionless chaps, her brothers, ‘to whom it would 
have been of use, our Indian uncle-in-law, Nabob Cayenne, had left her 
all his fortune—thirty thousand pounds. What a wasteful thing to leave 
a portion like that to a girl! Since my mother’s death, Lina had been 
under Aunt Dashingly’s especial protection; and a very tight -protec- 
tion it was; nobody dared look at her within a mile, or touch her with a 
long’ pole. 

Ff tteaibtide sensation had been created in Devonshire, some few years 
reviously, by Dashingly House and all its inmates ‘‘going over to 
Rome ;” less figuratively speaking, turning themselves from lukewarm 
Protestants into red-hot Catholics. Mr. and Mrs. Dashingly (he was 
alive then) had, imperceptibly to themselves, glided into close intimacy 
with some good, zealous Romish priests, who, under a quiet, sleepy ex- 
terior, had the reputation of being inwardly very wide awake ; and the 
upshot of the friendship was, that the lady and gentleman became con- 
verts, or perverts, or whatever the approved term may be, Z don’t pretend 
to say what, to the Catholic faith. Caroline and her brothers of course 
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“ went over” too, and as many of the servants as had no mind to leave 
their easy places at Dashingly House. Not that Caroline cared very much 
what faith she professed, provided it did not interfere with her ball-room 
flirtations ; and the wide-awake priests condescendingly shut their eyes 
to all that. Exceedingly ardent in their new cause were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dashingly, as freshly-converted zealots to that faith frequently are. 
Mr. Dashingly had begun by erecting a Catholic chapel near to 
his residence; and the building of it, and the endowing of it, and 
the fitting it up, and the pictures, and the saints, and the relics, and 
the silver crucifixes, and the candlesticks, and the priests’ vestments, and 
all the rest of the tinsel and glitter, had dipped pretty consider- 
ably into the fortune which had been laid aside for his two 
younger children, Caroline and Alfred. Some meddlers insinuated that 
it had taken it all, but Mr. and Mrs. Dashingly maintained a freezing 
silence upon the point, so nobody knew for certain. What further glo- 
rious works in the architectural line Mr. Dashingly would have accom- 
plished, never was ascertained, since the envious destroyer, Death, stepped 
in, and put an end to him and his good deeds, without warning. Not 
much change had since gone over Dashingly House, which would still be 
enjoyed by Mrs. Dashingly, as a residence, until her demise. Tyro 
Dashingly, Esquire, the eldest son, had espoused a rich widow, and had, 
literally, gone to Rome, where he was still sojourning. Alfred was away, 
playing the rake, as usual, and Caroline pursued her conquests and her 
flirtations. It was quite an event when Lina came. Mrs. Dashingly’s 
first solicitude about her was to make her and her thirty thousand pounds 
the property of Alfred, with as little delay as convenient ; her second was 
to worry, lecture, and persuade Lina to abjure her heretical training, and 
embrace the true faith, as they had done. Against both of which prope- 
sitions, Lina, undutiful girl that she was, rebelled. Two or three suitors 
had sought her hand, but the moment their wishes became known, aunt 
had sent them off flying, like she did me, when I presumed to fall in love 
with Caroline. Avl it was an understood thing now, all over the county, 
that anybody else, except Alfred, daring to aspire to her, would be warned 
away in like manner. Aunt had it all her own way, unfortunately, until 
Lina should be of age, and as yet she was only nineteen. 

Lina came running down the steps when t Joona out of the chaise. 
They had tried hard to prop her up with a little of their own form and 
stateliness, but it would not do. The tears stood in her large blue eyes 
as I kissed her cheek, fair and pure as ever. Aunt and Caroline had re- 
mained in the drawing-room ; the former could not, and the latter would 
not, have leaped down the house-steps for the world. Mrs. Dashingly 
was very cordial; to make amends, probably, for former grievances: she 
actually gave me what she called a kiss—a slight click of the lips about a 
foot off my face. Caroline was exceedingly gracious and dignified in 
right of her exalted position as bride-elect. 

“‘ Were you surprised at my summons, Ned?” demanded Mrs. Dash- 
ingly, when I returned to the drawing-room, after taking off my boots 
and some of the travelling dust. 

“ A little, aunt. I am not yet acquainted with the cause of it, you 
know. May I not inquire ?” 
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«“ Ahem!” cried aunt, her turban standing on end with the dignity 
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mes indeed. When, some months ago, I had been dying 
he be myself, and was still, for all aunt knew. 

* And te I am to congratulate Caroline upon becoming Mrs. ——; 
what is the bride ’s name ?” 

“ Captain Fitshenry, of the Forty-seventh,” bridled aunt; “ of good 
family and immense ° ai He is passionately fond of Caroline.” 

“ And when are they to be tied up ?” 

“ For shame, Edward! don’t use such expressions,” rebuked Mrs. 

“‘ just as if you were speaking of hangmg. The marriage is 
fixed fined Re Tacoday next. 4 Lina’s to be roomed sf 4 

*“ And when will it be your turn, Lina, darlig ?” I said, bending over 
her ; at which she blushed so very deeply, that, egad! I thought it could 
not be far off. 

“ There’s no hurry about Lina,” interrupted the old lady, shortly. 
“ Let us get Caroline’s wedding over first, and then it will be time to 
think of her.” 

*« Now, Lina, how does it all go on with you” I thiguined, drawing 
her into my room for an instant, upon an excuse to aunt that I had some 
letters to show her. “ And what mean these tears?” I exclaimed, as she 
sat herself down on the bed, and fairly broke out into impassioned sobs. 
“ Lina, Lima, my sister,” I indignantly uttered, “I can see they have been 
making you wretched !” 

“ Yes,” she said, scarcely able to speak, ‘‘ ever since I came, now 
twelve months ago. I have been fearful—I declare to you, Edward, I 
have been actually fearful that my aunt would marry me to Alfred by 
main force: and I am sure, if we lived in less enlightened times, when 
such things were not unheard of, it would have been done.” 

“ Where’s Alfred now ?” 

“ Oh, he has been away some months. He got angry and cross with 
me, for I held out a — their plans—I would and I did, though my 
courage was nearly failing me. Not that the scheme is abandoned ; he 
and my aunt both say that they never will give it up. And the worst of 
it is,” Ae indignantly continued, “ that he as as told me one day, 
when he was in one of his passions, that he did not care for me, only my 
fortune was necessary to repair his extravagance. I wish, Edward, the 

had never been left to me! I wish I had it in my power to make 
it over to you! I should at least have escaped persecution, not only from 
that quarter, but from another.” 

“ Any one else been persecuting ?” I asked, as I kissed her tearful 

ve They persecute me about becoming a Catholic, persecute me always— 
my aunt and Father Ignatius—the father more especially. If I were but 
poor! He would leave me alone fast enough them. My benighted soul, 
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that he is everlastingly descanting upon, might get to heaven in its own 

way.” 

“ He may have your good at heart,” said I, nye to soothe her. 

** And his own interest. Any way, he gains. If I had married Alfred, 

Se Sree RTS OL ne ee ee oe Ee 
rf Two thousand pounds! what for ?” 

“I don’t know. A sop in the pan for them, I suppose, because I am 
not a Roman Catholie. Before they were aware I should decline to 
marry Alfred, they never ceased talking to me about their tolerance in 
suffering him to wed a Protestant. That the arrangement was made be- 
tween my aunt and the priest, I can assure you, though it came to my 
knowledge by accident.’ 

“ Very generous of them to give away your money!” 

‘¢ My aunt, as you may believe, is terribly angry with me for my ob- 
stinacy, and it has been arranged,” she whispered, clasping my arm with 
her trembling hands, “ that 1 am to have one more chance given me. 
Alfred comes home on Monday, and my consent is to be again formally 
demanded. If I still decline, they have agreed to shut me up in the 
Convent of Merey—you know it, Edward—some ten miles from here.” 

‘“‘ Staff and nonsense, Lima!” I uttered, bursting out into a laugh, 
when the full meaning of her words came upon me; “ such things are 
not heard of now-a-days. They have no more power to shut you up in 
a convent than they have me.” 

“ Edward, reflect,” she said, gravely. “My aunt has the power of 
appointing my residence until I am of age; if she chooses to place me in 
a religious house, who is to interfere with her? I don’t mean, recollect, 
that I am to be placed in one of its dungeons or cells, but to go as a 
boarder. Father Ignatius is in ecstasies ; calls me his lamb and his dove, 
and all sorts of saintly names. But he knows that. those convents are 
much easier to get in at, than to get out of; and again, Edward, I ask 
you, who has the power to interfere with Mrs. Dashingly? I am not a 
ward in Chancery, remember,” she continued, smiling. 

« And so think you have no claim to the friendly offices of the Lord 
Chancellor, who has latterly interfered in a more desperate case than 
yours? Be under no alarm, dear Lina ; if——” 

‘‘ Lina, come hither,” cried my aunt, putting in her head; “ I want 
you. And, Ned, it is upon the stroke of the dinner hour.” 

“ So, Carry,” I whispered, leaning over her chair when I got back to 
the drawing-room, where she sat alone, “I thought you were to remain 
true to me for ever and a day |” 

Caroline tried to get up @ blush. She had promised the like to a few 
score of admirers. 

“ Ah! you took yourself off so suddenly, Ned. Who was going to 
remain faithful to a runaway lover?” i 

“Took myself off! I think the boot was on the other leg.” 

“ And you never wrote, or anything,” pouted Carry, willing to attempt 
an exeuse. 

“It would haye been all the same if I had, when the gallant captain 
made his appearance, eh, Carry ?” : 

“ Get away, Edward !” 
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“He is very handsome, I suppose ?” 

“ Mamma and Lina think so.’ 

“In the Mars style or the Adonis ?” 

*‘ You can decide that point for yourself when you see him.” 

“A large fortune now, I understand, and a barony in prospective ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Well, cousin mine, you are a happy woman. Am I to give you 
away ?” 

“You, indeed! Alfred’s coming home, partly for that, partly to make 
love to Lina.” 

*‘ But Lina does not like him,” I answered, anxiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Those quiet, say-nothing girls, such as Lina, 
seldom know what they do like. Alfred will make her as a husband 
as anybody else would. He has been extravagant lately, but he is look- 
ing for some place under government. I suppose he will get straight 
after a bit, and your sister has plenty.” 

“ What is this whisper that I hear, of a convent being Lina’s alterna- 
tive if she rejects him ?” 

‘Who told you about that ?—Lina?” 

“* What if es did ?” 

‘She need not have brought up the subject now, when the house is 
occupied with more agreeable matter.” 

“Selfish as ever, Carry!” I muttered. “But how comes it that a 
Roman Catholic convent will admit her, a member of the Established 
Church, within its walls, or that its governing priests will sanction her 
entrance ?”’ 

“They graciously wave the objection in Lina’s case, in consideration 
of her near relationship to mamma. And from her residence in our 
family, and constant intercourse with Father Ignatius, I dare say they 
look upon her as halfa Catholic.” 

‘“* Now, Caroline, you cannot suppose that in this enlightened year of 
our Lord, 1851, a young lady is going to be immured in a convent 
against her consent, and she a Protestant! The very land would cry 
shame upon it—queen, nobles, and people.” 

“ Well, if you have anything to say about it, for or against, just say it 
to mamma, without teasing me,” was Carry’s answer. “I believe the 
affair is decided on, and for my own part I don’t see any objection to it; 
but I have never interfered in the matter, even by a single word—I have 
had other things to think of. Nor if a word would place Lina in the 
convent, would I utter it, so indifferent is the whole business to me.” 

“‘ Nor yet speak the word that would keep her out, Carry.” 

“She can keep herself out, by marrying Alfred.” 

“ What end do they propose by her residence there ?” 

“‘ Her ultimate conversion, I believe, Father Ignatius dwells on most.” 

‘Conversion of herself, or her money—or both ?”’ 

“Don’t be absurd. I am very sure of one thing, that if she knew 
half the comfort of the Roman Catholic religion, she would turn to it of 
her own accord, I am surprised anybody can remain of a different 
persuasion.” 

“ Comforting, is it ?” 
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“Very,” repeated Caroline. “You may lapse into no end of little 
sins, that in your religion would be called crimes, and might lie heavily 
on the conscience ; but in ours we get absolution for them all, as often as 
we like to go to confession.” 

“ What a consoling faith that would be to some of us blades of the 
town! We have perpetually, or deserve to have, some peccadillo weigh- 


ing down our consciences.” 
“Then why in the world don’t you all become Roman Catholics?” 


rejoined Caroline, earnestly. ‘ You might do anything you liked then.” 

“ And so clear the arrears of sin periodically, as with a feather. I 
will think of it, Caroline.” ; 

“Here they come, mamma and Lina. Don’t get bothering now, 
Ned, about the convent ; keep peace until the wedding is over.” 

*‘ And you gone, Caroline? Perhaps I may.” 

“ Dinner, ma’am,” cried the stiff old butler, appearing at the drawing- 
room door. 

Aunt’s face and her turban glowed together at these words. I knew 
the signs well enough—a storm was brewing. 

‘“‘ Who told them to serve the dinner? How could you think of such 
a thing? Captain Fitzhenry is not come in.” 

“ The captain does not dine here, ma’am. He said he had business at 
the railway-station, and should not be back.” 

Aunt flounced to the dining-room, and down we sat—at least, we 
should have sat down, but aunt remained standing, with her eyes fixed 
on an opposite door; so of course we did the same. 

“Can she be waiting for Fitzhenry?” I mentally exclaimed ; when the 
entrance of Father Ignatius solved my query. I was beginning to forget 
the routine of Dashingly House, or I might have remembered that the 
holy father dined there, on an average, five days out of the seven. I 
knew Father Ignatius of old; and a perfect model of a father he 
was towards Mrs. Dashingly and all her household. He chanted an 
elaborate grace—all Latin—the footmen removed the covers, and down 
we sat. 

Sixteen courses of fish; five of eggs, omelets, and the like; a few of 
butter; seven of sweets and pastry; the richest of wines; coffee and 
liqueurs. The repast brought to my notice that it was Friday. 

‘“‘ Edward,” said my aunt, “I never permit a sinful dish of flesh to 
appear at my table on these days of abstinence, whoever may be seated 
at it. Captain Fitzhenry has good-humouredly accommodated himself 
to my customs; need I request you to do the same to-day, and hold it 
as a fast ?” 

Certainly she needed not: and when I thought of my usual dinner, a 
solitary chop and a pint of porter, and compared it with the rich board 
before me, I wondered whether it did not, of the two, better deserve the 
name of fast. . 

*‘ These periodical fast-days, my son,” cried the priest to me, “ are 
wholesome for the soul.” 

“ Perhaps more so than they would be for the body, holy father, if it 
attacked but half of the fast before us.” 

“ Highly good,” repeated the priest, “ these days of mortification.” 
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“Ts Fitzhenry not a Catholic, Carry?” I whispered, in reference to 
Mrs. Dashingly’s late remark. 

There never were such quick ears as that priest's, I do believe! 
Caroline sat beside me, and my question was a whispered one; but he 


had it, and was answering Carry could . 
“A doci oe !—a worthy gentleman, is he of whom yor 
speak, my son. I have sought and held frequent converse with him, 


and hie deference to my opinions is remarkable. Reared though he has 
been in the tenets of am opposite creed, he is perfectly,willing to listen 
to reason ; and I think I have succeeded in confuting, to his own satis- 
faction, some of the more heretical of its doctrines. Had we found him 
otherwise, I might have held it my duty to warn my good daughter 
here against entrusting the welfare of that lamb to his keeping.” 

The priest bowed to Mrs. Dashingly, and waved his finger at Caro- 
line, lest the present should not fully understand that. they 
were the daughter and the lamb spoken of. 

“T should have stopped his pretensions in the bud, and. refused him 
altogether,” cried aunt, who im the present advanced stage of the affair 
could afford to talk largely. ‘And, indeed, I do not know that I 
should not deem it right to do so, even now, were it not for the promise 
wes gree teachab sed the 

“A tractable young man—a le spirit!” apostrophi 
priest par mate burying his face at whole boatful of rich 
melted butter. 

“ What promise ?” I asked, looking at aunt. 

‘<A promise, Edward, honourably undertaken on his part, that six 
months after Caroline shall have become his wife, he will, if she should 
still wish it, embrace the Roman Catholic faith.” 

‘Tf all those who have been trained to walk astray would but take 
pattern by his example, what a blessed world it would be!” ejaculated 
the priest, with a side-groan towards Lina. 

“ He has done all Ae could to convert her,” chimed in Mrs. Dashingly, 
alluding to the captain, and looking daggers at Lina, who, what with 
the priest’s groans and aunt’s words, was turning crimson. ‘ He has 
assured me so himself twenty times, and feelingly bewailed her state of 
spiritual darkness to me.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the priest, as he hesitated between potted lampreys and 
roast. salmon, casting an eye alternately upom the tempting aspect of 
each, ‘‘that estimable young heretic is three parts of a saint already. 
He has promised his sweet lamb that when she is his wife, if she likes to 
endow a chapel, she shall.” 

“ A generous fellow, this bridegroom-elect. of yours, Carry,” I whis- 


A flashing, beaming, triumphant glance shot from her eyes towards 
me, as she looked up for a moment from her plate. It told that she was 
quite as sensible of the advantages to be derived from a rich and submis- 
sive husband, as they were. 

For myself, [ was anything but anxious to see him, He was already 
sketched, drawn, coloured, and hung up in my mind’s eye—a harmless 
milksop of a baby, about twenty, who dared not. say his soul was his own, 
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and whose head had been constructed to carry as few brains as possible. 
Who else would be taken (in) by a passée flirt like Caroline? Somehow, 
since aunt had so kindly helped to cure my own infatuation, I had grown 
wonderfully alive to the real worth and attractions of my fair cousin. 

I rose after dinner when the ladies did, fearing Father Ignatius, if we 
were left alone together, might carry my faith by storm, as it appeared 
he had almost done the captain’s, and send me back to London a can- 
scientious Papist; but the priest had risen also, and was leaving us to go 
his own way. However, I did not care to drink wine by myself, so I 
followed them, and leaning over the back of Carry’s chair, made violent 
love to her, by way of passing away the time. She was relapsing mto 
her old coquettish ways ere I had been there ten mimutes—on my honour 
she was—and we were on the point of as hot a flirtation as ever, when the 
room door suddenly opened, and the butler popped in his head : 

“ Captain Fitzhenry.” 

I started back with astonishment, and so trod upon aunt’s pet cat, 
which flew about the room spitting and snarling, making at last a spring 
out of it, and coming in contact with the startled servant’s cheek, for, 
instead of the monkey I had pictured, in walked a splendid man of six 
or seven-and-twenty, handsome enough to have had his portrait propped 
up at the “ National,” or his bust in a group of far-famed sculpture, with 
a frank, beaming eye, and a tongue that might have turned half the girls’ 
heads in Christendom. How on earth had Caroline caught him ? 

I might have waited for the sun to form a conjunction with itself, or a 
brief to come to me, before alighting on a more agreeable fellow. Not 
one of your buckram’d, high-flown officers, turning up their noses at every- 
body beside their own mess-room, but a really well-informed, ecompanion- 
able man, keen and sensible. We became cordial friends at once, and | 
lost myself in a puzzled reverie as I looked at him. That he should have 
chosen Caroline for a wife did not surprise me; for if men and women 
were shaken up in a bag, and drawn out of it in couples, more incon- 
gruous matches would not be met with than are met with now; but—his 
docility to aunt and Father Ignatius! However, said I, rousing myself, 
he is not the only man, sane and keen in other respects, who has been 
lured into the snare that is just now so fashionable. 

Aunt was in high good humour, and proposed that we four should have 
a quadrille, offering to try her hand at some bygone tune; so down she 
sat to the piano. But how were we to stand up? Captain Fitzhenry 
of course sivesinel to his bride-elect ; but it would never do for brother 
and sister to dance together, so the captain took Lina, and I crossed over 
to Caroline. 

He danced very well; so did Lma. They looked a handsome couple, 
and so well suited to each other, that I caught myself wondering, perhaps 
regretting, that she was not his chosen one. I hoped I was mistaken— 
indeed, I knew I was—but it did strike me once or twice, that if ever 
bright blue eyes beamed love, Lina’s did when she glanced at him. 

Before we had finished the four-legged quadrille—péople say four- 
handed ecribbage and four-handed whist, so why not four-legged quadrille ? 
—Dr. Cram, the rector, came in. Aunt had not renounced quite all her 
Protestant friends with her religion. A fine specimen of a good old 
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English parson ; the very quintessence of moderation and humility ; held 
salt ve livings, and nen not id a farthing more than three thousand a 
year for the lot. A pleasant, hospitable old man, with a rubicund face, 
and a round-about form, quite a second Daniel Lambert; never troubling 
his head about any earthly care, save what he should eat and drink ; inter- 
fering with nobody; letting his flock go whatever road they chose, and 

ing about five sermons in the year—one at each place. People 
insinuated at the time, that had he been a little less supine, Dashingly 
House might not have taken refuge in Rome. He was to have the 
honour of officiating at Caroline’s wedding, that is, so far as the Pro- 
testant ceremony went; and Mrs. Dr. Cram—as the county aristocracy 
called her down there—was going to church in a bird-of-paradise feather. 
The doctor let this piece of news out to us in the openness of his heart. 
He was come in to gossip about the marriage, and, there being none but 
the family present, we discussed the programme of the ceremony. 

** Have you got the license yet?” asked the doctor. 

“No,” said Fitzhenry ; “it’s coming.” 

* Special ?” resumed Dr. Cram. 

** Of course.” 

“Why, then you can be married in this drawing-room,” returned the 
doctor, ‘‘ and save the bother of getting in and out of the carriages.” 

But this suggestion was not relished by either the bridegroom or the 
bride. She, of course, thought what a shame it would be not to show 
off outside the numerous guests and all the paraphernalia of the dress 
and bridal cortége ; and he muttered some scruples about religion, and 
being married in an every-day room, I hardly heard what; but they 
both said they would go to church. 

The rector’s carriage was to lead the van, containing himself and 
Fitzhenry ; the bridegroom’s new travelling-chariot was to follow, with 
Alfred and Mrs. Cram; the Dashingly coach next, the bride, bridesmaid, 
aunt, and Sir Popperton Jeffs, the family uncle, inside; and a string of 
several more would follow, conveying the general company. Immedi- 
ae av the church service, the necessary Catholic rites would be per- 

rmed. 

Monday came, the day previous to the wedding, and Mr. Alfred 
Dashingly made his appearance in the morning. Foppish, and over- 
dressed as usual, he presented a striking contrast to Fitzhenry. If Lina 
had ever got worried into marrying him, thought I to myself, she is not 
the girl of sense I take her for. 

fred was in raptures with his brother-in-Jaw-to-be ; but so he would 
have been with any rich man who walked off Caroline, were it only 
from the hope that he should succeed in doing a little with him in the 
borrowing line. He was especially affectionate to Lina—-wanted to 
favour her with a chaste salute on his arrival—whether as a cousin or a 
lover he did not intimate—but Lina, with a dignified air and a haughty 
gesture, drew away from the proffered honour. 

“ How can you make up your mind to leave your childhood’s home, 
Carry, and the green tields where you have gambolled ?” asked I, putting 
on a dash of the sentimental. 

“A great sacrifice, is it not,” bantered Caroline, “ to quit this out-of- 
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the-world place, where one. is never certain of seeing a soul but the 
father and old Cram, for a modern seat in Wiltshire and a mansion in 
town ?” 

“Do you intend to take pity on any of the poor devils you are leaving 
behind to broken hearts, and invite us to visit you ?”’ 

“‘[—lI shall see,” pouted the beauty. “ i can make no promises, 
for the captain’s connexions are high—as you know—so I must of course 
be particular. Perhaps I shall invite Lina—that is, if she decides to 
marry Alfred.” 

**A genteel hint that 1 am to be cut, cousin mine. I suppose, if I 
meet you in town, I must not presume to more than a raise of my hat 
in the distance ?” 

“You are always talking nonsense, Edward,” answered Carry, as she 
moved away. 

‘“‘ What’s that ?” cried Fitzhenry, coming up. 

“ Only a rap on the knuckles,” I answered, “for my presumption in 
having asked if a briefless wight might venture to show himself at the 
house of Mrs. Fitzhenry.” 

“ And Caroline says ‘ No,’ ” he rejoined, laughing. 

“ Caroline intimates as much. 1!t was only asked in jest, Fitzhenry.” 
“Then I tell you what, Ned, my boy,” he exclaimed, shaking m 
hands in his usual impetuous, pleasant manner, “I'll take upon myself 
to give you an invitation beforehand, and a cordial one, too. No one 
shall be made more welcome than you, if you will only find time to come 

to us—and the sooner the better.” 

* And your wife—allowing that I took you at your word ?”’ 

‘‘T hope and believe that my wife will start few difficulties of this 
nature when once she is mine.” 

He did not know Caroline as I did. 

‘‘ Fitzhenry,” I resumed, “ you are a favourite with Mrs. Dashingly— 
and with the priest.” 

‘“‘ Have they been saying so?” 

** And have, I believe, some influence over them.” 

“They over me, you mean.” 

“I wish you could persuade them to see the monstrosity of this 
scheme of theirs regarding Lina. Not an argument .that I could ad- 
vance would be even listened to—but with you it is different.” 

“ What scheme ?” he inquired. 

‘The sending her into a convent. Not that the thing ever can, or 
ever shall, be carried out—the very idea is ridiculous. But if they could 
be persuaded to settle the matter amicably, it would be much more de- 
sirable, especially for Lina, than our being obliged to come to a blow-up 
about it. Will you exert your influence on her behalf?” 

‘‘What, and deprive her of the opening prospect of becoming a 
Roman Catholic !—of dedicating herself to the Virgin !” 

I looked up at him; and for the life of me could not tell whether he 
was in jest or earnest. There was nothing in his tone or countenance 
to indicate the former. 

“No, Ned,” he continued, after a pause of deliberation; “I will 
oblige you in any other way that I can, but to remonstrate with Mrs. 
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Dashingly, or with the holy father, about this convent business, is what 
I have clearly no right to do, and I must decline all interference. You 
will allow me, however, to express a hope, that whatever steps may be 
taken with regard to your sister, they may be the means of securing her 
happiness.” 

“T had deemed her a favourite of yours, Fitzhenry.” 

“ She is so—as being nearly connected with cane oe wife.” 

Did anybody ever happen to be in a house the day before a wedding ? 
If so, they have been in it—that’s all. Cutting up wedding-cake ; tying 
and sealing up cards ; burning old billets-doux of other suitors, and laugh- 
ing over their locks of hair; trying on bonnets; twisting up wreaths; 
making up favours; packing trunks; writing letters for the morrow’s 

announcing the happy event which will then have taken place ; 
cooking dishes for the breakfast, till the house smells like all the restau- 
rants of the Palais Royal condensed into one; ejaculating notes of 
admiration at the arriving presents; overwhelming the servants with a 
confused mass of ‘directions, who in return are running into every corner 
but where they ought; and happy relations publicly lamenting and 
ett rejoicing at their approaching separation from the interesting 


ride. 
Caroline wrote lots of letters, glad enough to be able to do so at last— 


she had waited for it for years. Her distant friends were numerous ; it 
was believed she had some in every town of the United Kingdom, and all 
were favoured with an epistle, short and sweet, conveying the glad 
tidings. 

rb was far from being jealous, that’s certain, or she would not 
have liked the,whispered conversation between Fitzhenry and Lina all 
the time she.wrote, or that duet in the other room. It was nothing to 
me, but, upon my word, the captain’s stolen intercourse with Lina looked 
a deal more like love than his paraded attentions to Caroline. My pri- 
vate opinion was, that he had scented his bride’s flirting propensities, and 
was playing off a bit of revenge. However, the morrow must end it. 
I'll be shot, too, if he did not kiss her! ‘To be sure, he kissed Carolme 
at the same time, and said something about he and Lina being only a few 
hours off cousinship ; but I know this, that if Lina had been my ladye- 
love instead of my sister, I should have found my rest disturbed by 


visions of coffee and pistols. 


It was a beautiful day for a wedding. The sun shone, the bells 
tinkled, and the carriages rattled about, bringing up the guests. The 
first arrival was Dr. Cram with his lady, the latter’s bird-of-paradise nod- 
ding to the wind as she alighted from her chariot, all splendid in a robe 
that, to uninitiated eyes like mine, was composed of pea-green bugles 
and gold wire. Sir Popperton Jeffs dashed up with outriders. He bore 
a splendid case of pearls as a present to the bride, and a similar set for 
Lina. Mrs. Dr. Cram, who liked to have a finger in everybody’s pie, 
told him it was not etiquette to bestow upon the bridesmaid a like present 
to the bride’s. But Sir Popperton, who was a fiery man, observed that 
Lina was his niece as well as Caroline, and that etiquette might be ‘ 
we never knew what, for he choked down the conclusion. 
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Everybody was in high feather; aunt herself like the rising sun. A 
most splendid scarlet dress, quite dazzling to behold, and a white satin 
bonnet surmounted by a scarlet plume. Captain Fitzhenry looked very 
handsome and very happy—strange that he had not chosen a bride more 
worthy of him! Coffee and tea were handed round for those who liked 
to partake of them, but the breakfast was to come afterwards. 

We were to set out for the church at ten, but that hour struck before 
Caroline made her appearance. Dr. Cram had twice looked at his 
watch—he was thinking of the collation—and Sir Popperton had de- 
manded whether the ceremony was to be to-day or to-morrow, when a 
bustle and a rush of white satin and lace proclaimed the bride’s presence. 
Several damsels were in her train, but next to her, as chief bridesmaid, 
walked my gentle sister. The room fell into a roar of congratulations, 
and Carry’s gratified eye told that they were welcome. I never saw her 
look so well. Her dress, exclusive of jewels, must have cost what would 

me for six months. Lina was in a quiet, pale sort of silk, that I 
unfortunately called “stone ;” upon which Mrs. Dr. Cram indignantly 
snapped me up, and asserted that it was “pearl grey.’”’ Her bonnet was 
the same as Caroline’s, except the orange-blossoms, and she wore no 
jewels. I heard afterwards that the whole of Caroline’s dress had been 
Lina’s present. 

Captain Fitzhenry advanced, and did homage to his bride, sotto voce. 
She received it with a genuine affectation of timidity, and turned away 
to shelter her blushes behind aunt’s fiery petticoats. ‘The captain then 
spoke to Lina in the same low tone, when she burst into tears, and nearly 
sobbed herself into hysterics. Thinking she was going imto them out 
and out, I got two bottles of Preston salts ready, and called out for a can 
of water ; but the symptoms went off. I did not care for the hysterics, 
but I did care for Lina, and felt convinced of her misplaced passion for 
Fitzhenry. 

“‘ Never you mind, dear,” said Mrs. Dr. Cram, patting Lina on the 
shoulder, “it shall be your wedding next.” 

With great parade we sailed-down to the equipages. But, elaborately 
as the procession was planned beforehand, the programme, amidst the 
bustle and excitement, was not strictly followed out. It often is not. 

The first mishap was with Fitzhenry’s chariot. The coachmen had 
received orders to place but a pair of horses to each carriage for church, 
and his appeared with four; but it was too late to remedy it now. The 
second blunder consisted in aunt’s being bowed by Dr. Cram into his 
chariot, instead of Fitzhenry, and off they started. Fitzhenry stepped 
into his own, and there, behold! some bungler had planted Lina. So 
they went next. Then followed the bride, Sir Popperton by her side, 
with Alfred and Mrs. Dr. Cram opposite to her, the bird-of-paradise’s 
tail tipping out at the window to gladden the admiring spectators; and 
the rest of us followed any how, just where we could scramble. There 
were ten in our coach. 

Caroline was placed at the altar. The reverend doctor, in full canoni- 
cals, stood facing her, with open book in hand, and we were all waiting 
on the tiptoe of expectation to hear the first word ‘of the service. But 
there seemed a strange delay. I-was standing quite behind, and could 
see nothing but the bird-of-paradise and the top of aunt’s scarlet plume. 
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“ What’s he waiting for?” whispered I to Uncle Popperton, pulling 
him behind, as I nodded to the place where old Cram ought to be. 

“ What the deuce, boy!—would you marry her to herself? The cap- 
tain is not come yet.” : 

“ Why, his carriage went second—next to the parson’s. Lina was in 
it. Is x of not here ?” 

“Can't you see she’s not ?” grumbled Sir Popperton; “it is plain 
enough,” 

I dare say it was to him, who was six feet two in stockings; but I 
counted five feet nothing in boots. 

*“‘ Edward,” whispered aunt, beckoning me forward, “go to the door 
and see. There is some dreadful accident, I fear; he always would 
drive such spirited horses.” 

“ But he came next to you, aunt—before the rest of us. If there had 
been any accident, we must have seen it.’’ 

“ Those fools of postilions of his have driven to the Catholic chapel, 
then,” answered aunt, in a fever. “ Do go and see.” 

I made my way in haste to the Catholic chapel. Father Ignatius was 
there, but I could see no trace of Fitzhenry. The Cram footman stepped 
up to me as I was going back. 

* Beg pardon, sir,” he said, touching his hat, “but the captain’s car- 
riage went this way—don’t think it’s of any use looking for it that.” 

“* Which way ?” 

“ Right down along the left road, sir, without turning to the church 
at all. The postboys were lashing their horses like mad, and the car- 
riage tore along, and whirled off at the finger-post, which leads to nothing 
but the railway-station.” 

“* Was the captain in it ?” | 

*‘ The captain was in it, sir, and Miss Lina with him. His own man 
sat in the rumble.”’ 

““What the devil!’’ growled the choleric Sir Popperton, when I re- 
turned to report, “are we to cool our heels in this church all day ?” 

“ The breakfast !” stammered Dr. Cram, his nose turning to a light 
purple, as the fear gained ground that some untoward accident might 
put a stop to the eating. 

‘Those dreadful horses have run away with him, and he will never 
come back but with his head torn off,” shrieked Carry, going into a sham 
faint upon the altar steps. Not that she had any real love for Fitzhenry ; 
her days for loving had long been over. 

. $6 ama, too, was in the carriage,” uttered I; ‘what is to become of 
er ?” 

“Oh, don’t you get bringing up Lina, Edward! I don’t suppose 
she'll be hurt ; and we have enough on our minds just now in thinking 
of the captain,” cried Mrs. Dashingly, stooping down to look after Caro- 
line, when the scarlet plume came in contact so violently with the altar 
rails, that its elegant uprightness was over for ever, and it was bent to an 
acute angle. 

“ Dear Mrs. Dashingly,” aned Dr. Cram, “don’t you think a little 
refreshment would revive her?—the breakfast—oh!—or so? It is 
waiting all this time, you know. She may have a fit of illness if she fasts 
any longer.”’ 
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It being obvious that a dwelling-house was a more coivenient place 
than a church to wait in, while a man was brought home without his 
head, we returned to the carriages to be conveyed back again. Father 
Ignatius joined us as we entered the house, and Sir Popperton’s out- 
riders were despatched flying, in search of the runaway chariot. 

“There, he’ll soon be heard of now, my dear,” cried Dr. Cram to 
Caroline, his spirits going up like quicksilver at his proximity to the 
collation. 

Fitzhenry was heard of, and Lina also. 

May a certain gentleman fly away with me, if ever I saw such a 
house in my life, before or since. Aunt danced a hornpipe with passion, 
and poor Caroline, in her wild dismay, tore her orange-blossoms to 

leees. 

: It appeared—for, bit by bit, the whole plot and counter-plot was laid 
bare—that Fitzhenry had, in the first. instance, proposed to Mrs. Dash- 
ingly for Lina, But that lady, with indignant firmness, informed him 
that he might just as well ask for her, or—sacrilegious thought !—for 
the whole convent of nuns; and that there was just as much probability 
of his obtaining them, as there was of his obtaining Lina. That the 
latter was promised to Alfred, and in the event of that project failing, 
she was to be “dedicated to the Virgin.” The communication was 
obligingly accompanied by a hint that if ever Captain Fitzhenry gave 
another thought towards Lina, or so much as half a one, he must bid 
farewell to Dashingly House. The captain bowed to the decision, ap- 
parently acquiescing in it, and continued his friendship with Dashingly. 
Caroline made a dead set at him, thinking his repeated visits must be 
on her account, as Lina was put out of the question. And—well—per- 
haps it was not quite right to pretend to fall desperately in love with her, 
but he said it was the only way he could devise to have access to the 
society of Lina. His attentions to Caroline were eagerly caught up by 
her and Mrs. Dashingly, and the marriage and the preparations were 
hurried on almost before a syllable had been spoken on his part. And 
now he had taken Lina off to the railway-station, as fast as the four horses 
would carry them, where a special train was waiting, the engine at a white 
heat, to convey them towards Scotland. He left a polite note behind 
him, hoping Mrs. Dashingly would forgive him for making Lina his 
wife, with his compliments to the convent and to Father Ignatius. 

““The—the—the thirty thousand pounds!” gasped out Father Igna- 
tius, his lips all white, and his hair standing on end, “does she take 
THAT ?” pate. Sy, 

Lina did not take the thirty thousand pounds, but the money was just 
_ as much lost to Father Ignatius and the convent as if she did. If she 

married before she became of age, without aunt’s consent, only ten of it 
remained to her, the other twenty came plump to us six boys. 

And when these facts were explained to him, the holy Father Ignatius, 
for once in his life, forgot his self-control and his humility—forgot to aet 
up to the assurance he had so repeatedly given Lina, that her money 
never was, and never could be, of any moment to him, and that if she 
were to make him a present of it, he should decline its acceptance. He 
set up an unearthly shriek, and began whirling himself about the room 
May—vo.. XCVv. NO. CCCLXXVII. Cc 
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in so violent a manner, that his movements were looked upon as a fac- 
simile of aunt’s hornpipe. 

“ The breakfast!” reiterated Dr. Cram, with tears in his eyes, “isn’t 
it to be eaten now?” 

‘“‘ Of course it is to be eaten,” answered Sir Popperton, recovering his 
voice with difficulty from the explosions of laughter which had shaken it 
ever since the truth burst upon him, “and I’ll preside, if Mrs. Dashingly 
won’t. We will drink the health and happiness of Captain and Mrs. 
Fitzhenry. God bless Lina! She will do more good in the sphere she 
has had the courage to choose, than she would have done in your con- 
vent, holy father,” with a nod to the Catholic priest. 

“‘ What ?” croaked the priest, faintly, from the chair into which he had 
sunk, a little overcome by his recent exertion. 

** My opinion is, that young girls should not be dedicated to the Virgin 

uite so long before they may expect to go up into the world where the 
Virgin is,” called out Sir Popperton. “To sacrifice them when they 
have a long life before them, to render that life aimless and useless, is a 
mistake that you have no right to commit. But you may rely upon one 
thing, that even if Captain Fitzhenry had not stepped in, you should 
never have “ dedicated” Lina. 

The priest gave a fearful howl, and, gathering his robes round him, 
vanished from the room. 

Another mistake came to light. All Caroline's letters, announcing the 
happy event to her friends, had been posted the previous night, through 
the officiousness of the old butler. Carry was beside herself. In her 
mortification she would have married me; want of briefs looked a trifling 
matter to her now, compared with remaining Miss Caroline Dashingly. 
I protested for an hour how deeply her condescension affected me, whilst 
old Cram, having his eye to another feast, suggested that if the young 

ntleman was not quite ready, the ceremony might be postponed for a 
week ; he should be most happy at that period to render his services. I 
wished he might get it, or my fair cousin either. 

And so ended poor Caroline’s wedding. 

Alfred talked ly about calling the captain out, but it came to 
nothing. Sir Popperton’s opinion was strongly expressed upon the 
matter, and as he ae thirty thousand pounds, and over, to leave to some- 
body, Alfred would have dutifully deferred to any opinion of his, what- 
ever it might be. For myself, I had the supreme felicity, a fortnight 
afterwards, of giving away my sweet sister Lina to Captain Fitzhenry, 
at St. George’s church, the two having some slight scruples about trusting 
to the legality of the previous marriage in Scotland. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 


No. L—Miss Austen. 


GIVEN a subject of composition like the novel, it is reasonable to expect 
a goodly proportion of what Monkbarns called ‘“‘ womankind” among the 
compositors. The subject is attractive to those tastes, and within the sco 
of those faculties, which are, generally speaking, characteristic of the 
fairer sex. Perhaps, indeed—and somé critics would substitute “ unques- 
tionably” for “ perhaps”—none but a man, of first-rate powers withal, 
can produce a first-rate novel; and, if so, it may he alleged that a 
woman of corresponding genius (gua woman) can only produce one of a 
second-rate order. However that may be—and leaving the definition of 
what is first-rate and what second-rate to critics of a subtler vein and 
weightier calibre than we shall ever attain to—proofs there are, enough 
and to spare, in the literature of our land, that clever women can write, 
and have written, very clever novels ; that this is a department where th 
feel and show themselves at home; that, in the symmetry of a compli- 
cated plot, the elaboration of varied character, and the filling-in of 
artistic touches and imaginative details, they can design and accomplish 
works which go down to posterity not very far behind those of certain 
Titanic lords of creation. As it was st Ae to predicate an abundance 
of female novelists, so is it evident, by every circulating library and every 
advertising journal, that such abundance exists. Almost the earliest 
pieces of prose fictions in our language are from the pen of a woman—not 
the most exemplary of her sex— Mistress Aphra Beha, the ‘‘ Astrea” of 
Charles the Second’s days. After the novel, more properly so called, had 
acquired a local habitation and a name amongst us, by the performances 
of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, we find, during the past century, 
an imposing array of “* womankind” successfully cultivating these “ pas- 
tures new.” Clara Reeve wrote several tales of the “‘ Otranto” type, all 
marked, in the judgment of Sir Walter Scott, by excellent good sense, 
pure morality, and a competent command of those qualities which consti- 
tute a good romance. If the Minerva Press deluged the town with its 
spring-tide of fluent nonsense, much of it the billowy froth of feminine 
as well as effeminate “ Persons of Quality,” there soon uprose to stem the 
current a succession of ladies who could cope better with its surges than 
Mrs. Partington with those of the Atlantic. Mrs. Radcliffe is by no 
means the beau-ideal of a novelist; yet even her atrocities were an im- 
provement upon, and instrumentally fatal to, the squeamish woes of that 
maudlin clique. Then, too, came Charlotte Smith, of “ Old Manor 
House” celebrity ; and little Fanny Burney, with her Evelinas and Ce- 
cilias and Camillas; and the sisters Lee, with their “ Canterbury Tales ;” 
and the sisters Porter, of whom Anna Maria alone published half a cen- 
tury of volumes; and Mrs. Brunton, the still popular authoress of “ Self- 
Control ;” and Miss Edgeworth, whose gift it was to “‘ dispense common 
sense to her readers, and to bring them within the precincts of real life 
and natural feeling.” As we approach more closely to our own times, 
the name of the fair company becomes legion. Mrs. Shelley appears: 
c 2 
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Female Novelists—No. 1. 


And Shelley, four-famed—for her parents, her lord, 
And the poor, lone, impossible monster abhorred— 
“ Frankenstein,” to wit—a romance classed by Moore with those original 
conceptions that take hold of the public mind at once and for ever. Miss 
Ferrier is a foremost reaper of what Scott called the large harvest of 
Scottish characters and fiction, a harvest in which recent labourers 
ange “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c.) have found new sheaves for 
ir sickle. Lady Morgan presents us with a “ Wild Irish Girl” and 

‘Florence Macarthy.” Mrs. Trollope is seen in the plethora of ex- 
haustless authorship, surpassed therein only by Mrs. Gore, with her 

Heaps of “ Polite Conversation,” so true 

That one cannot but wish the three volumes were two; 

But not when she dwells upon daughters or mothers— 

Oh, then the three make us quite long for three others. 
And who will not be ready to name Mary Russell Mitford, one of Eng- 
land’s truest autochthonai? and Mrs. S. C. Hall, that kindly and wise- 
hearted limner of the lights and shadows of Irish life? and Mrs. Bray, of 
Tavistock, the accomplished delineator of Devonshire characters and cha- 
racteristics? and Lady Blessington, whose writings often beam, like her 
face in the golden age of Gore House (before the entrée of Soyer and the 
Symposium), with “enjoyment, and judgment, and wit, and good-na- 
ture” and Mrs. Marsh, the powerful as well as industrious authoress of 
many an impressive fiction? and Currer Bell, one of the few who have 
lately excited a real “sensation?” and Mrs. Crowe, with her melo- 
dramatic points and supernatural adjuncts, some of which make even 
utilitarians and materialists look transcendental for the nonce? and Mrs. 
Gaskill, whose ‘ mission” is as benevolent and practical as her manner is 
clear and forcible? The catalogue might be lengthened out with many 
other well-known titles, such as Landon, Martineau, Hoffland, Pardoe, 
Bowles, Pickering, Norton, Howitt, Johnstone, Ellis, Kavanagh, &c., &e. 

In her own line of things, Jane Austen is surpassed, perhaps equalled, 
by none of this pleasant and numerous family. She is perfect mistress of 
all she touches, and certainly nid tetigit quod non ornavit—if not with 
the embellishments of idealism and romance, at least with the fresh 
strokes of nature. She fascinates you with common-place people. She 
effectually interests you in the “small-beer chronicles” of every-day 
household life. She secures your attention to a group of “ walking 
gentlemen,” who have not even the 
Start theatric practised at the glass 
to attract admiration, and of unremarkable ladies, who, shocking as 
it may seem to seasoned novel-readers, are 
Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

You have actually met all her heroes and heroines before—not in novels, 
but in most unromantic and prosaic circumstances ; you have talked with 
them, and never seen anything in them—anything, at least, worthy of 
three volumes, at half-a-guinea a volume. How could such folks find 
their way into a printed book? That is a marvel, a paradox, a practical 
solecism. But a greater marvel remains behind, and that is, how comes 
it that such folks, having got into the book, make it so interesting ? 














Female Novelists—No. I. 19 


Take, reader, that quiet, unassuming gentleman with whom you ex- 
changed a few mercurial trivialities in the omnibus this morning, touching 
the weather and the adjourned debate; take that elderly burgess who 
called on you about some railway shares, and left you without having said 
(never mind whether he heard) one smart thing in the course of twenty 
minutes’ unbroken conversation—at which absence of piquancy and Attic 


salt neither you were surprised nor he a whit ashamed; take that semi- 
sleepy clergyman, whose homily you listened to yesterday morning with 
such phlegmatic politeness, and who (it is your infallible conviction) is 
guiltless of the power to say or do anything clever, original, or even un- 
usual ; take that provincial attorney, who bores you so with his pedantries 
-and platitudes + mre you are vegetating in a midland county with 
your country cousins; take, also, that well-intentioned, loquacious old 
maid with whom you walked home yesterday from morning service, and 
who discoursed so glibly and so illogically about an infinity of very finite 
things; and take those good-natured, unexceptionable misses with whom 
and their mamma you drink tea this evening, without any fear of the con- 
sequences :—take these, and as many more as you please of a similar 
fabric—people who never astonished you, never electrified you with reve- 
lationsof strange experiences, never made your each particular hair 
to stand on end by unfolding a tale of personal mystery, never affected 
the réle of Wandering Jews, or Sorrowing Werters, or Justifiable Homi- 
cides, or Mysterious Strangers, or Black-veiled Nuns; take, we say 
a quantum suff. of these worthy prosaists, and set up in type their words 
and actions of this current day, and you have a fair specimen of the sort 
of figures and scenes sotewedl: on Miss Austen’s canvas. The charm is, 
that they are so exquisitely real; they are transcripts of actual life ; their 
features, gestures, gossip, sympathies, antipathies, virtues, foibles, are all 
true, unexaggerated, uncoloured, yet singularly entertaining. We do not 
mean that we, or you, reader, or even that professed and successful 
novelists now living, could produce the same result with the same means, 
or elicit from the given terms an equivalent remainder. Herein, on the 
contrary, lies the unique power of Jane Austen, that where every one else 
is nearly sure of failing, she invariably and unequivocally triumphs. 
What, in other hands, would be a flat, insipid, intolerable piece of imper- 
tinent dulness, becomes, at her bidding, a sprightly, versatile, never- 
flagging chapter of realities. She knows how far to go in describing a 
character, and where to stop, never allowing that character to soar into 
romance or to sink into mere twaddle. She is a thorough artist in the 
management of nature. Her sketches from nature are not profusely 
huddled together in crude and ill-assorted heaps—the indiscriminate 
riches of a crowded portfolio, into which genius has recklessly tossed its 
manifold essays, all clever, but not all in place; but they are selected and 
arranged with the practised skill of a disciplined judgment, and challenge 
the scrutiny of tasteful students of design. 

Miss Austen has not even yet, we submit, reaped her rightful share of 
public homage. Both Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop Whately—the 
one in 1815, the other in 1821—saw and proclaimed her distinguished 
merits in the pages of the “ Quarterly Review.” Sir Walter observes, 
that, keeping close to common incidents, and to such characters as occupy 
the ordinary walks of life, she has produced sketches of such spirit and 
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originality that we never miss the excitation which depends upon a narra- 
tive of uncommon events, arising from the consideration of minds, 
manners, and sentiments greatly above our own. She “confines herself 
chiefly to the middling classes of society. Her most distinguished cha- 
racters do not rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies ; 
and those which are sketched with most originality and precision belong 
to a class rather below that standard. The narrative of all her novels is 
of such common occurrences as may have fallen under the ob- 
servation of most folks, and her dramatis persone conduct themselves 
n the motives and principles which the readers may recognise as 
ruling their own and that of most of their acquaintances.” So wrote the 
unknown novelist who had just given to the world “ Waverley” and 
“Guy Mannering.” Eleven years of personal and unparalleled triumph 
found. Sir Walter confirmed in his admiration of Jane Austen; for, in 
1826—that is, after he had composed ‘“ Rob Roy,” and the “ Tales of 
my Landlord,” and “Ivanhoe,” and “Quentin Durward,” and while he 
was busy at ‘ Woodstock”—we find the following characteristic entry in 
his diary, or “ gurnal,” as he loved to style it: ‘‘ Read again, and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen’s very finely-written novel of ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice.’ That young lady had a talent for describing the involv- 
ments, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do 
myself, like any now going; but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity such 
a gifted creature died so early!” An Edinburgh Reviewer justly remarks, 
that ordinary readers have been apt to judge of her as Partridge judged 
of Garrick’s acting. He could not see the merit of a man behaving on 
the stage as anybody might be expected to behave under similar circum- 
stances in real life. He infinitely preferred the ‘‘robustious, periwig- 
pated fellow,” who flourished his arms like a windmill, and ranted with 
the voice of three. Even thus is Miss Austen too natural for superficiai 
readers. ‘It seems to them as if there can be very little merit in making 
characters talk and act so exactly like the people whom they see around 
them every day. They do not consider that the highest triumph of art 
consists in its concealment ; and here the art is so little perceptible that 
they believe there is none.” Meanwhile, readers of more refined taste and 
critical acumen feel something like dissatisfaction with almost every 
other domestic novelist, after they have once appreciated Miss Austen. 
After her unaffected good-sense, her shrewd insight, her felicitous irony, 
and the fruitful harvest of her quiet eye, they are palled by the laboured 
unrealities of her competitors. Certainly, the consummate ease with 
which this gifted lady filled up her designs and harmonised her colours is 
of a kind vouchsafed unto the fewest, and, we apprehend, to no one else 
in an equal degree. She is never at a loss—never has occasion for the 
“big bow-wow style” to which others have such frequent recourse 


To point their moral and adorn their tale. 


She walks without irons to keep her in shape, or stilts to exalt her. 
Her diction is innocent of sesguipedalia verba; her manners and de- 
portment were learnt under no Gallic dancing-master. If she occa- 
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sionally dons a piece of bijowterie, be assured that it is no jewellery, 
and that Binenbaghaiin ro its bi The fresh Ta gsc 
cheek comes from fresh air and sound not from the rouge-pot or 
any cognate source. Between this novel-writer and the conventional 
novel-wright, what a gulf profound! Alike, but oh, how different! 
Fault has been found with Miss Austen, and with considerable show 
of justice, on account of the prodigious amount of love-making in her 
tales. Love is the beginning, middle, and end of each and all. Page 
the first and page the last are occupied with the conjugation of the verb 
amo. Every new chapter is like a new tense, every volume a mood, of 
that all-absorbing verb. She plunges at once in medias res (see, for 
example, the first sentence in “Pride and Prejudice”), and confines 
herself to the working out the proposed equation with wonderful single- 
ness of purpose. Now, where this topic is so uniformly and protractedly 
debated—where this one string is so incessantly harped on, it becomes a 
question whether, with all her admirable qualities freely recognised, Miss 
Austen’s writings are of that healthy type which is calculated to benefit 
the world. We may well admit, with one of the authors of “ Guesses at 
Truth,” that ordinary novels, which string a number of incidents and a 
few commonplace pasteboard characters around a love-story, teaching 
people to fancy that the main business of life is to make love, and to be 
made love to, and that, when it is made, all is over, are little or nothing 
else than mischievous; since it is most hurtful to be wishing to act a 
romance of this kind in real life—most hurtful to fancy that the interest 
of life lies in its pleasures and passions, not in its duties. But then Miss 
Austen’s are mot ordinary novels; her’s are not pasteboard characters ; 
and, with all her devotion to the task of delineating this master-principle, 
she, too, teaches that it is not the main business of life—she, too, con- 
tends that daty is before pleasure and passion, sense before sensibility. 
If languishing demoiselles appear in her works, whose P pewey iS 
made up of wedding-prophecies, marriage-bells, and bride-cake, it is 
only that they may be roundly ridiculed—tarred and feathered, as a 
warning to their sisterhood—nailed up as scarecrows, with every at- 
tendant circumstance of derision. Miss Austen’s estimate of love in its 
trae form is as far as can be from that of sickly sentimentalism or 
flighty schoolgirlishness. She honours it only when invested with the 
dignity, intensity, and equable constancy of its higher manifestations— 
where it comprehends and fulfils its wide circle of duties, and is as self- 
denying as it is self-respecting. There is a righteous intolerance of the 
mawkish trash which constitutes the staple of so many love-tales; and 
one cannot but admire Horace Walpole, for once, when he stops impa- 
trently at the fourth volume of “Sir Charles Grandison,” and confesses : 
‘Tam so tired of sets of people getting together, and saying, ‘ Pray, 
miss, with whom are you in love,’ &c., &c.” And we grant that Miss 
Austen is a little too prodigal of scenes of love-making and prepara- 
tions for match-making; but let us at the same time insist upon the 
marked difference between her descriptions and those of the common 
herd of novelists, with whom she is unjustly confounded; the fact being, 
that her most caustic passages, and the hardest hits and keenest thrusts 
of her satire, are directed against them and their miss-in-her-teens’ 
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extravaganzas. Mr. Thackeray himself is not more sarcastic against 
snobbism, than is Miss Austen against whatever is affected or perverted, 
or merely sentimental, in the province of love. 

Plot she has little or none. If you only enjoy a labyrinthine nerus 
of events, an imbroglio of accidents, an Pre of myste , you will 
probably toss aside her volumes as “desperately slow.” Yet, in the 
careful, artist-like management of her story, in the skilful evolution of 
its processes, in the tactics of a gradually-wrought dénouement, in the 
truthful and natural adaptation of means to a she is almost, if not 
quite, unrivalled. Nothing can be more judicious than her use of sug- 
gestions and intimations of what is to follow. And all is conducted with 
a quiet grace that is, or seems to be, inimitable. 

riting, as she invariably does, “with a purpose,” she yet avoids with 
peculiar success the manner of a sententious teacher, which very fre- 
uently ruffles and disgusts those who are to be taught. She spares us 
the infliction of sage aphorisms and doctrinal appeals; compassing her 
end by the simple narration of her stories, and the natural intercourse of 
her characters. The variety of those characters is another remarkable 
int. But we become intimate with, and interested in, them all. It 
been said that the effect of reading Richardson’s novels is, to acquire 

a vast accession of near relations. The same holds good of Miss Austen’s. 
In the earliest of her works, ‘ Northanger Abbey ’’—which, however, did 
not appear until after her death, in 1817*—we have a capital illustration 
of a girl who designs to be very romantic, and to find a Castle of Udolpho 
in every — ey but whose natural good-sense and excellent 
heart work a speedy and radical cure. Another lifelike figure is that of 
General Tilney, so painfully polite, so distressingly punctilious, so un- 
civilly attentive, so despotically selfish; and then there are the motley 
visitors at Bath, all hit off @ merveille, especially the Thorpe family. 
* Persuasion,” also published after the writer’s decease, teems with indi- 
viduality : Sir Walter Elliott, whose one book is the ‘ Baronetage,” 
where he finds occupation for his idle hours, and consolation in his dis- 
tressed ones; Mrs. Clay, clever, manceuvring, and unprincipled ; Captain 
Wentworth, so intelligent, spirited, aud generously high-minded ; Anne 
Elliott, the self-sacrificing and noble-hearted victim of undue persuasion ; 
her sister Mary, so prone to add to every other trouble that of fancy- 
ing herself neglected and ill-used; Admiral and Mrs. Croft, a naval 
couple of the “first water,”’ so frank, hearty, and constitutionally good- 
natured. Then again, in “ Mansfield Park,” what a bewitching “little 
body”’ is Fanny Price—what finish in the portraits of Crawford and his 
sister—what Dutch-school accuracy of detail in the home-pictures at 
Portsmouth, and what fine truth in the moral of the tale! In “ Pride 
and Prejudice” we are introduced to five sisters, each possessing a marked 
idiosyncrasy : Jane, tender, confiding, and mildly contemplative; Lizzy, 





* Miss Austen was born the same year as Charles Lamb (1775)—the daughter 
of a Hampshire rector. She resided chiefly at Southampton and the village of 
Chawton, where her tales were written. In the spring of 1817 she removed to 
Winchester, for the benefit of medical aid, and died there in the July of that 
year. In person, as well as mind, she was an object of real admiration. 
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acute, impulsive, enthusiastic, and strong-minded ; Mary, who, being the 
only plain one in the family, has worked hard for knowledge and accom- 
lishments, and is always impatient for display; and the two youngest, 
Lydia and Kitty, who are mad after red coats and balls, both vulgar 
hoydens, the one leading and the other led, active and passive voices of 
the same irregular verb. Their mother, Mrs. Bennett, is done to the 
life—a sort of Mrs. Nickleby, without the caricature. Mr. Collins, the 
rim, soft-headed, tuft-hunting clergyman (by the way, excepting Edmund 
rtram, what a goodly fellowship Miss Austen’s clergymen are!) ; Lady 
de Bourgh, his insolent, coarse-mannered patroness; Mr. Darcy, the 
heart-sound representative of pride and prejudice; the Bingley sisters, 
shallow, purse-proud, intriguing; Wickham, the artful, double-faced 
adventurer—profligate, impudent, and perennially smiling; and Mr. 
Bennett himself, that strange compound of the amiable and disagreeable, 
with that supreme talent of his for ironical humour: all these are models 
of drawing. In “Sense and Sensibility” there are exact representatives 
of vulgar good-temper and vulgar selfishness, in Mrs. Jennings and Lucy 
Steele respectively; and of d sense and sensitiveness, in the sisters 
Elinor and Marianne. But if we must give the precedence to any one 
of Miss Austen’s novels, we incline to name “‘ Emma,” notwithstanding a 
little inconsistency in the character of the delightful heroine. The 
people we there consort with, please us mightily. It were hard to excel 
the humour with which Miss Bates is portrayed—that irresistible spinster, 
and eternal but most inoffensive gossip; or nervous, invalid, coddling 
Mr. Woodhouse; or that intolerably silly piece of egotism, Mr. Elton; 
and equally rare are the observation and delicacy employed in charac- 
terising Jane Fairfax and Mr. Knightley. The tale abounds in high 
feeling, sterling wisdom, and exquisite touches of art. 

If this paper has something of the rechauffé odour of a “ retrospective” 
review, it is written not without a “prospective” purpose; the writer 
being persuaded that Jane Austen needs but to be more widely known, 
to be more justly appreciated, and accordingly using this opportunity 
“by way of remembrance.” If the Wizard of the North felt her 


Weave a circle round him thrice, 


and acknowledged at the “third reading” a yet more potent spell than 
at the first, surely, to know that so many living novel readers by whole- 
sale are uninitiated in her doctrine, is a thing to be classed under Pepys’s 
favourite comment—* which did vex me.” 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Ir is so long since we sat, with “ charmed eyes,” gazing upon the 
black-lettered pages of the “‘ Legenda Aurea,” the work of Jacobus de 
Voragine, and “ emprynted by Willyam Caxton,” if we remember rightly, 
in 1483—that we have entirely forgotten whether, amongst the marvel- 
lous tales collected with so much faith by the learned Dominican, the 
=_ legend is to be found which forms the groundwork of Professor 


~ geet new and most acceptable poem.* 
is, however, is certain, that none of the miracles recorded by Vora- 
gine—and believed, as is most likely, by Dr. Newman—contain any- 
thing half so touching, or so full of strong human interest, as that which 
tells of the self-imposed sacrifice of Elsie, the heroine of the “ Golden 

,” of which we have now to speak. 

to its ry purpose, Professor Longfellow’s poem is cast in 
the antique , which best befits the subject; and the spirit in which 
it is written carries us back at once to the depths of the Middle Ages, 
en ing us in the clouds of that superstitious time, and breathing over 
our minds the spell of a mysterious influence from which, while we read, 
we make no effort to escape. But, mingling with the tone of superstition 
which aptly a the Legend, runs a current of the deepest feeling 
and purest thought, its surface rippled here and there by a quaint and 
satirical humour, which reminds us throughout that the human heart, 
with all its doubts, its longings, and its sufferings, has still been the poet’s 
theme. 

The key-note of the poem is struck in the “ Prologue,” where, amidst 
night and storm, Lucifer and the powers of the air are wheeling round 
the lofty spire of the then lately-erected cathedral of Strasburg, and vainly 
endeavouring to drag from its height the symbol of the Christian faith 
which towers at its summit. A wild chorus breaks at intervals throuch 
the din of the elements and the chiming of the bells: the arch-fiend ever 
urges his ministers to destroy the sacred edifice piecemeal; the evil spirits 
deplore their powerlessness to do it harm—every part of the building being 
blest and divinely protected; and at each lament the bells peal forth, in 
monkish Latin rhyme, the solemn purposes for which they were raised. The 
powers of darkness are finally baffled; the labour of destruction is left to 
Time, the great Destroyer, and Lucifer and his angels sweep away to 
work mischief elsewhere, while from within the cathedral issue the deep 
notes of the organ and the Gregorian chant, 

Noctes surgentes 
Vigilemus omnes ! 
Which tells of the ever-watchful service of the sons of the Church. 

The poem opens, after this tumultuous preparation, in the sick room 
of Prince Henry of Hoheneck, in his castle of Vautsberg, on the Rhine. 
He is sitting alone, at midnight, ill and restless, the victim of a disease 
incurable by mortal skill, and bewails, in a strain of exquisite sweetness, 
the loss of the irrecoverable Past, but with no yearning for the Future, 
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¢ The Golden Legend. By Henry Wordsworth Longfellow. London : David 
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save in the forgetfulness of eternal rest. While in this frame of mind, a 
visitor suddenly enters his chamber—the same who came to Faust in his 
study, and to Cyprian in the gardens of Antioch—and with the same 
object—trial and temptation. Lucifer enters in the garb of a travelling 
physician, and, when recovered from the effect of his sudden salutation, 
Prince Henry asks his nocturnal visitor when he came in. Lucifer replies: 


A moment since. 
I found your study-door unlocked, 
And thought you answered when I knocked. 


Prince Henry. 
I did not hear you. 
Lucirer. 
You heard the thunder ; 
It was loud enough to waken the dead. 
And it is not a matter of special wonder 
That, when God is walking over head, 
You should not hear my feeble tread. 


Prince Henry. 
What may your wish or purpose be ? 


LucIFER. 
Nothing or everything, as it pleases 
Your highness. You behold in me 
Only a travelling physician— 
One of the few who have a mission 
To cure incurable diseases, 
Or those that are called so. 


Prince Henry. 

Can you bring 

The dead to life ? 
LuciFrer. 

Yes—very nearly ; 
And, what is a wiser and better thing, 
Can keep the living from ever needing 
Such an unnatural, strange proceeding, 
By showing, conclusively and clearly, 
That death is a stupid blunder merely, 
And not a necessity of our lives. 


Lucifer adds, that his presence at Vautsberg was accidental, and that, 
having heard of the prince’s illness, he had hastened to proffer his aid. 
He asks the nature of his malady; Prince Henry replies: 


It has no name. 
A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, 
As in akiln, burns in my veins, 
Sending up vapours to the head ; 
My heart has become a dull Jagoon, 
Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains. 
I am accounted as one who is dead, 
And, indeed, I think I shall be soon. 


Lucifer inquires if the prince has found no remedy in the booxs or ad- 
vice of the doctors, but is told that the disease is quite beyond their science, 
and that even the physicians of Salern ¢Salerno) send him word that 
there is only one cure, and that in its nature is impossible. At Lucifer’s 


request to know what this remedy can be, the prince reads from a seroll 
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the prescription they have sent. It says, that the only cure is the blood 
that flows from a maiden’s veins, who of her own free will shall give her 
life as the price of his. Lucifer half agrees with the prince that such a 
remedy is undiscoverable, though he has his doubts also whether this kind 
of ys tah may not enter into some maiden’s brain ; but in the mean time 
he advises—after the fashion of all quacks—a trial of his own “ wonder- 
ful Catholicon,” revealing, in the course of his oration, that he is an adept 
in the Great Mystery, and possesses ‘the Elixir of Perpetual Youth ;” he 
does more—he produces “ the Water of Life,” and tempts the prince to 
taste it. In spite of the warning voice of his guardian angel, the impa- 
tience of disease and the persuasions of the Demon prevail, and he 
drinks from the flaskk—the Evil One disappearing when the purpose of 
his errand is accomplished. For the moment the draught fires his veins, 
renews all the feelings of his youth, and fills him with the delusion of 
having conquered both death and disease ; and again he drinks, exulting 
in the visions which throng to his brain; while the guardian still pre- 
dicts the vanishing of the golden dream and the sad return of pain and 
bitter contrition. 

The scene changes to the aby ig of the castle, where the old Senes- 
chal Hubert stands regretting the merry days when his lord was in 
health, and contrasting with them the dreamy silence and desolation that 
now reign over the towers of Vautsberg. He is interrupted by the ap- 
proach of Walter of the Vogelveid, the great Minnesinger, whose fame 
was so widely bruited at all the courts of Germany in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. Walter has come to visit Prince Henry, and 
finds, to his astonishment, the castle deserted of all who once dwelt there, 
save Hubert only. He fears to hear of his friend’s death, when Hubert 
tells him of the mysterious malady by which he has been affected, and 
describes the manner in which he was wont to pass his days in dreamy 
meditation, till one morning when he was found in his study, stretched 
on the floor in a swoon, and so changed in his looks that he could scarcel 
be recognised. ‘ He might have mended,” added Hubert, “ but the 
priests came flocking in,” and their intuitive skill in tracing effects to their 
cause soon discovered that the devil had been busy with the prince, 
whom they straightway proceeded to exorcise, anathematise, and condemn 
to penance after the most approved fashion of the Middle Ages. 





in Saint Rochus 
They made him stand and await his doom ; 
And, as if he were condemned to the tomb, 
Began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 

. First, the Mass of the Dead they chaunted ; 
Then three times laid upon his head 
A shovelfull of churchyard clay, 
Saying to him, as he stood undaunted, 
“ This is a sign that thou art dead, 
So in thy heart be penitent !” 
And forth from the chapel-door he went 
Into his grave and banishment, 
Clothed ina cloak of hodden grey, 
And bearing a wallet, and a bell, 
Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 


And besides this condemnation to the condition of the Leper and the 
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Cagot—who, Heaven-smitten, were thus humanly (inhumanly) branded, 
as we know but too well—the priests added to their commination the 
doom which follows when the last of a princely house has passed away— 
the burial in one common wreck of the broken helmet, sword, and shield 
of the anathematised prince, the herald proclaiming, with a trumpet-blast, 
“‘ Woe to the house of Hoheneck!” Hubert adds, however, that, notwith- 
standing the denunciation of the Church, a peasant family of the Oden- 
wald, vassals of Prince Henry, have sheltered him beneath their humble 
roof, ‘for the love of him and Jesus’ sake !” 

We are following the story, else we would pause to quote the beautiful 
apostrophe of the Minnesinger to the decline of day in the beautiful val- 
ley of Vautsberg, after hearing the sad story of his friend’s misfortunes ; 
but we must continue as we began. | 

At the farm in the Odenwald, we find Prince Henry reading the 
legend of the Monk Felix, who passed a hundred years rapt in a delight- 
ful vision of Paradise, which appeared to him only a single hour; and, 
while the prince is engaged with the volume, Elsie, the eldest daughter 
of the peasants Gottlieb and Ursula, brings him flowers, and, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, tells him the story of Christ and the sultan’s daugh- 
ter—how the maiden gave her heart to the unseen ‘‘ Master of the 
Flowers,’’—how the Celestial Bridegroom came to claim her, and how 
she followed him to his Father’s Garden. Questioned as to her faith, 
Elsie says that she would gladly have done the same, prefiguring the 
purpose that even then was stirring in her bosom. 

A little later, when she hears from Gottlieb’s lips the tale of the prince’s 
malady, and the unhoped-for chance of cure, that purpose is fully avowed, 
and she declares her readiness to give her life for his—a resolution at 
which her parents, at first, chide as at a thing of nought. Elsie prays to 
her Redeemer for counsel and encouragement, and, at midnight, comes 
sobbing to the bedside of Gottlieb and Ursula, and announces her inten- 
tion of making the sacrifice she spoke of. In vain her father and mother 
endeavour to dissuade her from hee resolve, and they yield, at last, con- 
vinced that she speaks as if from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
that her purposed self-devotion is holy and not to be gainsaid. 

We are next shown the confessional of the village church, where the 
parish priest is waiting to receive the confession of Prince Henry. His 
struggles for grace, and the sense of his own inefficiency, are the theme 
of his musings, and very earnestly they are told in this verse; at 
length the remembrance that he has other duties to perform—to visit 
the sick and disconsolate—makes him leave the church, and Lucifer 
again appears, this time disguised as a priest, once more to delude the 
princely penitent. While he remains alone, Lucifer indulges in a strain 
of gibing and mockery, replete with the Mephistophelian spirit; then, 
seating himself in the confessional, he bitterly inveighs against human 

vice, and, satisfied with his diatribe, tells that his motive in coming there 
was to foster and ripen the evil thought of accepting the sacrifice of 
Elsie’s life, which had already begun to germ in the heart of Prince 
Henry. The prince enters and reverently kneels before the judge-con- 
fessor, acknowledging the weakness of his soul. ‘I come,” he says, 


“ I come again to the house of prayer, 
A man afflicted and distressed ! 
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As in a cloudy atmosphere, 

Through unseen sluices of the air, 

A sudden and impetuous wind 

Strikes the great forest white with fear, 
And every branch, and bough, and spray, 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 
And meadows of grass, and fields of grain, 
And the clouds above, and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down ; 
So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 

Struck level by the strength of this, 

From their true inclination turn, 

And all stream forward to Salern.” 


Lucifer consoles his penitent, and tells him that the mandate of the 
Decalogue, ‘ Thou shalt not kill!” is susceptible of a mild and general ap- 
lication ; that in such a case as his—where the extinction of a noble name 
is menaced—where a peasant’s blood is all the sacrifice—and more of the 
like sophistical argument—the course the prince meditates is right and 
justifiable ; and, convincing him by these means, bestows on him the Devil’s 
absolution and benediction; though again the warning voice of the 
Guardian Angel is heard to deter the prince from accepting the self-im- 
molation of Elsie. In vain, for the offer is once more made, is now freely 
sooepted, and together Prince Henry and the devoted girl set forward for 
erno. 

Their first halt is at Strasburg, where the prince wanders through the 
streets, tortured by remorse, and hears the Crier of the Dead calling on 
all who wake to pray for those who are no more. ‘ Why for the dead” 
—thus he exclaims, 


“ Why for the dead, who are at rest ? 
Pray for the living, in whose breast 
The struggle between right and wrong 
Is raging terrible and strong.” 


And then he pours forth his soul in an aspiration for his maiden com- 
ion, at whose gate he now stands sentinel. In this place, in the square 

in front of the cathedral—where, a few months ago, we ourselves stood 
gazing on “‘ the mysterious grove of stone,” with the same scene before 
our eyes—the prince encounters Walter the Minnesinger, bound for the 
Holy Land. The greeting is a painful one: the prince speaks of his own 
ee to Salerno, and mourns over the contrast between his fate and 
that of the high-hearted noble Minnesinger, who, in the plenitude of his 
worldly fame, so freely gives up all unto the Lord. They part as they 
met, and we next see Elsie and Prince Henry again together. It is 
Easter Sunday, and they are listening in the open air—still before Stras- 
Cathedral—to a sermon preached by Father Cuthbert to a great 
assemblage of people. The friar’s text is the Resurrection, and the ser- 
mon itself and the manner of it afford an admirable illustration of the 
way in which matters sacred and profane were blended by the itinerant 
= of the Middle Ages. We cannot resist giving a specimen of 
is style. 
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Frian CuTHBert (gesticulating and cracking a postman’s whip). 
What ho! good people! do you not hear? 
Dashing along at the top of his speed, 
Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 
A courier comes with words of cheer. 
Courier! what is the news, I pray? 
“ Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? “ From Court.” 
Then I do not believe it, you say it in sport. 
(Cracks his whip again.) 
Ah! here comes another, riding this way ; 
We soon shall know what he has to say. 
Courier! what are the tidings to-day ? 
“ Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? “ From town.” 
Then I do not believe it; away with you, clown. 
(Cracks his whip more violently.) 
And here comes a third, who is spurring amain. 
What news do you bring with your loose-hanging rein, 
Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle with foam ? 
“ Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? “ From Rome.” 
Ah! now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 
Ride on with the news, at the top of your speed. 
(Great applause among the crowd.) 

The Miracle-Play of the Nativity, which follows, is also written with 
infinite skill, and, while divested of the grossiéretés which deformed the 
original Mysteries, gives as perfect a picture of the treatment of these 
singular dramas as it is possible to present. 

We have first the contest between Mercy and Justice—Mercy plead- 
ing for God’s forgiveness of the sins of mankind, and Justice urging the 
fulfilment of the stern decree denouncing death for the original sin. 
The Deity declares that man may yet be saved, if one free from sin can 
be found, who for his sake will suffer martyrdom, and the Four Virtues 
acknowledge their secret to have been vain. ‘The Son is then sent—and, 
at this point of the drama, “ the jaws of Hell open below, and the Devils 
walk about, making a great noise.” Then comes “ Mary at the Well,” 
and the Salutation of the Angel Gabriel—a beautiful scene, simply and 
sweetly described, at the close of which the stage direction is: “‘ Here 
the Devils shall again make a great noise under the stage.” Then enter 
the angels of the Seven Planets, bearing the Star of Bethlehem, each 
bringing a separate gift to the unborn child. After this follows “'The 
Stable of the Inn,” where the three “‘ Gypsy Kings,” Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Belshazzar, present their offerings, and the Virgin gives them the 
swaddling clothes in return. The next scene is “ The Flight into 
Egypt,” where two of a band of robbers, who are seen sleeping, come for- 
ward to despoil the fugitives—but one of them, the afterwards “ penitent 
. thief,” relents, and Jesus prophesies their fate at the end of thirty years. 
King Herod himself introduces “‘ The Slaughter of the Innocents,” with 
wondering German oaths of “ Potz-tausend!” and “ Himmel-sacrament!” 
at the unwelcome news of the birth of Christ, and simulates his own sub- 
sequent death, when he “‘ falls down as though eaten by worms,” and Satan 
and Ashtaroth come forth and drag him down to Hell. In the next 
scene, when Jesus is at play with his schoolmates, the poet has availed 
himself of the Mohammedan story which describes how Jesus and his 
playmates make sparrows out of clay, which the child-god animates: the 
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tradition is to be found in the notes to the Koran, and the story is told to 
illustrate the incipient wickedness of Judas, whose jealousy is excited by 
his own failure to imitate the power of Jesus. ‘‘ The Village School,” 
where the Rabbinical teacher praises Judas for his Talmudic lore, and 
swears by St. Peter at Jesus for inquiring after truth, is another excellent 
scene. The last of the scenes is “* Crowning with Flowers,” where the 
children do homage to Christ, who performs a miracle on a boy bitten by 
a serpent, and with this the Mystery ends. As we have already said, it 
is admirably done throughout. 
After this the pilgrimage moves on. First on the road to Hirsehau, a 
retty scene, described “4 Gaetbesbogliiran form of verse which Professor 
Sie ellow’s melody and skill almost reconcile us to. Then, in the Con- 
vent in the Black Forest, where severally are set forth the attractions of 
the Cellar and the Refectory, and the occupations in the Scriptorium, in 
which latter place we have a word of critical comment to make. The 
iod of the poem is—as we have seen by the introduction of Walter of 
the Vogelweid—the first part of the thirteenth century; but in making 
the Illuminator, Father Patricius, praise his own work— 


There, now, is an initial letter ! 
King René himself never made a better— 


the poet forgets that René of Anjou, who acquired such deserved cele- 
brity by his skill in illuminations, did not flourish until full two hundred 
afterwards. This anachronism, however, might be easily avoided. 


e are not quite so sure about another point—the existence of the paint- 
ings, at the period referred to, inside the covered bridge at Lucerne. The 
“‘ Danse Macabra,” which is the subject represented there, as well as in so 
many other places in Switzerland and Germany, was not, we believe, set 
forth tn painting before the beginning of the fifteenth century; at all 
events, there is no record of such a fact antecedent to that time, nor do 
we think that it existed in that shape. Let the poet, however, have his 
licence here, while we thank him for the beautiful thoughts of which here, 
as well as in every part of his ‘‘ Legend,”’ he has been so prodigal. What 
can be truer or more poetical than the image with which the following 
passage concludes ? 
ELsIs. 

Better is Death than Life! Ah, yes! to thousands 
Death plays upon a dalliance, and sings 

That song of consolation, till the air 

Rings with it, and they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 

But the young also hear it, and are still. 


Prince Henry. 
Yes, in their sadder moments. ’*Tis the sound 
Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears, 
Which are like crystal cups, half filled with water, 
oe to the pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. 
Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death! 
I hate it! ay, the very thought of it. 
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Exsig. 
Why is it hateful to you? 


Prince Henry. 
For the reason 
That life, and all that speaks of life, is lovely, 
And death, and all that speaks of death, is hateful. 


ELsie. 
The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light through a brief darkness. 


From Lucerne, over the pass of the St. Gothard, our pilgrims descend 
into Italy, sail from Genoa, and finally reach Salerno, much that is notice- 
able on their way being past over by us—not from want of attractiveness, 
but solely occasioned by the exigencies of space. We must not, however, 
omit to ey, that in every available situation, Lucifer attends the journey, 
now presiding at the revels of the monks of Hirschan, now mixing with 
a throng of pilgrims on their way to a shrine of the Virgin, now tempt- 
ing the Prince from the depths of the sea, and anon meeting him at 
Salerno in the guise of the holy father who is to witness the Consumma- 
tion of Elsie’s sacrifice. This sacrifice is all but accomplished when the 
better nature of Prince Henry prevails. She is led forth to death, and 
he, thrust back by Lucifer from following her, exclaims: 

“ Gone! and the light of all my life gone with her ! 
A sudden darkness falls upon the world! 
O, what a vile and abject thing am I, 
That purchase length of days at such a cost! 
Not by her death alone, but by the death 
Of all that’s good, and true, and noble in me! 
All manhood, excellence, and self-respect, 
All love, and faith, and hope, and heart are dead! 
All my divine nobility of nature 
By this one act is forfeited for ever. 
I am a prince in nothing but in name!” 

The end is foreseen : he rushes to save her life, and his repentance and 
her love and courage meet with their due reward. The Prince is healed 
by the virtue of a holy relic, and happiness once more returns to the 
Castle of Vautsberg, where we part from Henry of Hoheneck and his 
young bride Elsie, listening to the same sweet tones of the bells of 
Geishenheim that once were listened to by imperial Charlemagne and 
his lovely Queen Fastrada. 

Such is an outline of Professor Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend,”—and 
our sketch is nothing but an outline. He who would know more, must 
seek it in the poem itself, and if a true lover of the ‘‘ Maker’s” art—as it 
was termed in the days of the hero of the poem—he will not turn away his 
eyes from the page till the melody of the last line of the recording angel’s 
song has ceased to vibrate in his ears. 
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A WALK TO WILDBAD. 


So wie ein Mann, der durchaus bis zum innersten Kerne gesund ist 


Nie der Gesundheit denkt, noch des Gangs der rustige Wand’rer. 
Voss’s Jayllen. 


DovusTLEssLy many of my readers were struck, on perusing the tales 
brought by English newspapers of the almost daily ou in the Ger- 
man Annus Mirabilis, 1848, at seeing the Turner assume a notorious pre- 
eminence as the instigators and promoters of rebellion. This was more 
especially the case with the Turner of Hanau and the Oberland, on ae- 
count of their proximity to Frankfurt; and as I am not aware that any 
detailed account of them has been submitted to the English reading pub- 
lic, and as, besides, they were my companions on my present tour, a few 
remarks may not be out of place. 

The Turner, then, are ostensibly a number of young men who meet 
for the of developing their bodily strength by gymnastic exercises; 
but, in nealit » as one of their first i Png the Tarner Bund is con- 
stituted for the physical and moral improvement of the members. Each 
separate Turnverein is under the jurisdiction of a Kreis Verein, and these 
again under that of the Haupt or General Verein, which held its periodi- 
cal meetings at Hanau—a town, by the way, which has always been 
looked upon suspiciously by the government ever since the meeting of 
students in 1832, at the Hambacher Schloss. Vater Jahn was for a long 
time president of the united Turnverein of Germany, till his senile 
vanity led him to apprehend danger at the hands of his sons. He there- 
fore uttered his recantation, or, as he termed it, his Schkwanen Rede, in 
the St. Paul’s Kirche, at Frankfurt, though his opponents were inclined 
to regard his swans as geese. He was the first originator of the Turner 
Bund, probably from some fond reminiscences of the Prussian Tergend 
Bund, to which he had belonged in his young days; and was ever a con- 
spicuous object from the immense white beard he wore flaunting in the 
breeze, and the linen jacket he never exchanged for warmer clothing in 
the severest weather. Under his presidency, the Bund dniietell of 
150,000 members, and would have formed a dangerous body, had they 
at all interfered in politics. This fortunately was not the case, and their 

outhful effervescence found a vent in singing patriotic songs, directed 
against the French, especially Becker’s Leid, ‘‘ Sie sollen Ihn nicht haben, 
den freien Deutschen Rhein,” written in 1842, when M. Thiers made some 
tentatives to regain the Rhenish shore as the natural boundary of France. 
However, in 1848 the revolutionary caldron boiled over. Jahn was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and a more energetic man 
chosen to occupy his place. Many new laws were made, and a delibera- 
tive council summoned to Hanau, to which all the Turnverein were in- 
vited to send representatives. About 800 responded to the call. After 
a séance of two days, during which many violent speeches were uttered, 
the Empire was carried against the Republic by a majority of six. But 
this was in the time of the “Einheits Schwindelei,” and the King of 
Prussia’s hollow toasts; and the executive council plainly showed after- 
wards which way their wishes tended. Among the laws relative to the 
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government of the Turnverein, one was passed by which each member 
was bound to pay one kreuzer weekly to the Haupt Cassa in Hanau, 
making an annual sum of 130,000 florins, or rather more than 10,0004. 
This fact throws a strong light on the frequent outbreaks at Frankfurt, 
Mayence, and elsewhere, for we now see whence money was derived to set 
them in motion, and men colleeted for such pu In addition to this, 
subsidies were voted to Hecker and Strave on heir irruption into Baden, 
and after they were repelled the exiles in Strasburg were supported from 
the same source. | 

All the members wear the same uniform—a linen jacket, loose trousers 
of the same material, and a cap bearing a silver cross formed of four 
F.’s, the initials of the words “ frisch, fromm, frey, froh,” the motto of 
the society, set in a wreath of oak leaves. The head covering, however, 
differs in nearly every town, many wearing Schlapphiite of grey, black, 
or white felt. 

The Turnlocale is a large room in an inn, where the members assem- 
ble, filled with pictures, caricatures of every description, while the red 
flags of the different companies hang round the walls. Beer and tobacco, 
without which nothing can be done in Germany, help to while the hours 
away while the business of the society is being discussed, and new mem- 
bers enrolled. In the summer months, on féte days, Turnfahrten are held; 
and during holidays, such as Easter and Whitsuntide, more extended 
expeditions into the country are made, at one of which, to Wildbad, it 
was my forturte, as the French say, to assist. 

At four in the morning of Whit-Monday, we assembled, in number 
about eighty, before the railway station, to proceed in that manner to 
Carlsruhe, as there was nothing worth visiting en route to that city. 
The band was among the number, and as they were public-spirited enough 
to encumber themselves with their brazen instruments, we presented a 
very martial appearance while marching through the more sequestered 
villages. My readers must be pleased to bear in mind that this was the 
very season of disturbances, when each man spoke of wars and rumours 
of wars, and the peasants had hardly got over the fright to which they 
had been subjected in the preceding February, when hourly expecting the 
French to pass the Rhine. 

We arrived at Durlach after an hour's sharp walking through a mag- 
nificent avenue of lime-trees, which extends the whole way from Carls- 
ruhe. Durlach is a fine old-fashioned town, once the residence of the 
Markgraves of Baden Durlach, the elder branch of the present reigning 
family. A round tower, currently stated to have been built by the 
Romans, overlooks the town, to which a melancholy celebrity is attached, 
in consequence of a lady of high rank throwing herself and her two 
children from the summit of it, in consequence of some family jealousy. 
Thence our road led us to Wilferdingen, where it was arranged our first 
night’s quarters should be established. As it was impossible to obtain 
beds for such a numerous party as ours, the landlord was necessitated to 
strew a quantity of trusses of hay in a barn, to which the majority re- 
tired, after discussing a hearty supper of potato-soup. 

At three the next morning, the reveil/e was sounded ; and after a re- 
freshing turn at the pump, we set out for Pforzheim, a large manufactur- 
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at Cannstadt, near Stuttgardt. That which struck us with the most 
surprise, was to see the marks of monastic feet deeply worked in the oaken 
floor, where the monks had literally shuffled off their mortal coil—this was 
a convincing proof of their piety and their weight. The seats them- 
selves were a perfect specimen of ingenious torture; they were so con- 
trived that the sitter would require all his wits to keep his balance, and if 
happening to fall asleep, he would inevitably come down with a squelch on 
the ground, no doubt to the great amusement of his brethren. The 
worthy Burgermeister next led us to the refectory, now converted into a 
barn, where he directed our admiring glances to a large pillar with an 
orifice in the centre, through which, he asserted with the utmost serious- 
ness, a stream of red wine used to pour while the monks of old were 
dining. But now no signs bore evidence of the jovial race they were, 
and the loud ‘‘ Ha, ha!” which shook the old oak wall, had been long 
hushed. Thence we proceeded to the cloisters, which are somewhat larger 
than those of St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford, but the carved-work is 
much more elaborately executed. The predominant figure is that of the 
Maulcsel or Mule, which gives its name to the town, and is represented 
in every possible ludicrous position. In the centre is the large fountain, 
or Bronn, in a better state of preservation than any other part of the 
building—probably because monks are usually afflicted with hydrophobia, 
and holiness and dirt generally go together. 

At about eleven o’clock we took leave of our friendly guide, and 
started for Neuenbronn, which place we reached about nightfall, after a 
long walk through some very romantic scenery. As there was a little 
difficulty about procuring sufficient food for so large a party, the landlord 
placed his nets at our disposal, and after pulling off our shoes and stock- 
ings, we had a glorious haul of trout in the river, which is strictly pre- 
served for the use of amateur fishermen. 

The next morning we set out for Wildbad, along a most exquisite road, 
which wound round the base of a huge mountain, till we arrived at a 
village called Calw, where we made mid-day. And here occurred the most 
extraordinary incident of our whole journey. Will my readers credit it, 
that, in this sequestered Wirtembergeois village, I saw the wires and posts 
which usually indicate the presence of the electric telegraph on our rail- 
ways? I instinctively felt that I had made a grand discovery, which 
would serve to enrol my name on the pages of history by the side of 
those of Cook, Humboldt, and Layard. The present claimants of grati- 
tude and renown for the invention of the electric telegraph were evidently 
base impostors—had shamelessly taken advantage of the science of a 
Suabe, who was born to blush unseen, and robbed him of all the credit 
due tohim. In my generous indignation, I determined his merits and 
name should no longer be hid under a bushel, and, therefore, began 
inquiring of the landlord where this wundervoller kopf resided. ‘To my 
dreadful abashment, I found I had been a little too precipitate in drawing 
my conclusion, and that my fancied telegraph was merely a method of 
communication with the village constable—probably invented by some 
lazy Burgermeister. The wire, commencing in the dread functionary’s 

room, was attached to a bell in the Rathdiener’s house; and when the 
night was cold, or the Burgermeister tired, he could summon his assistant 
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to his aid whenever a pothouse dispute required his presence. As too, in 
this instance, they lived at different ends of the village, this only served 
to render the affair still more conspicuous. 

We arrived at Wildbad about two o’clock, fired with the e ion of 
seeing some orious scenery—as the name led us to infer; but this, 
too, was a mistake. There was nothing at all wild about the place, and 
the was of an every-day sort of character. Besides, however 
picturesque the place might ey de the presence of the great over- 
grown hotels would be sufficient to destroy the effect. The Badhaus is a 
very handsome edifice, built at the expense of the government, containing 
four public and some twenty private baths. ‘The water is excessively hot 
and beneficial in scrofulous and rheumatic complaints, ample proof of 
which we had while walking through the streets. Barring our own party, 
I really believe we did not see half a dozen people in the proper possession 
of their health ; at every corner we stumbled over Bath chairs, in which 
the valetudinarians were being dragged to or from the Kursaal. To the 
eredit of the government, there is an excellent hospital open to all, with- 
out distinction of wont or sect, where a trifling sum is demanded for 
beard and lodging, and this only in the case of a patient being in a con- 
dition to pay it. 

Wildbad must have suffered an extraordinary change since the time 
when, as old Uhland sings to us, the Count Eberhard der Greiner was 

rised here by his arch-enemies, the Counts Wolf von Wunnenstein 
and Ebersteinburg, while trying to get rid of his gout. He escaped on 
the back of a faithful shepherd, who hid him in one of the surrounding 
forests. Our poet-laureate was never weary of repeating the ballad, and 
pointed to the neighbouring mountains, in the vain hope of discovering 
the forest-clad retreat he reached in safety. 

It is seldom that the popular voice errs in assigning a nickname to its 
—— and none was ever more merited than that given to Count 
Eberhard of Wirtemberg—der Greiner, or ‘‘ The Quarrelsome.” His 
whole life was spent in a series of disputes with the citizens of the few im- 
perial towns within his principality, and in checking the progress of civil 
liberty. Encouraged by the unexpected result of the battle of Sempach, 
and the decided repulse it gave to the aspirations of the house of Hapsburg, 
the cities of Ulm and Augsburg placed themselves at the head of the Sua- 
bian Confederation, and demanded the same privileges conceded to their 
brethren in Upper Germany, or, as it is now called, Switzerland. The 
Greiner was, of course, furiously incensed at such audacity, and summoned 
all his vassals together to punish the rebels. The hostile armies met on 
the 14th of May, 1377, beneath the walls of Reiitlingen, and the Count 
suffered an ignominious defeat. Still Eberhard, like many other great 
men, did not know when he was beaten, and though his son Ulrich was 
severely wounded in the battle, and narrowly escaped captivity, did not 
for a moment relax in his efforts to subjugate the rebels. By the aid of 
money and promises, he induced the knightly order of St. George to help 
him, and the war was carried on with great animosity for several years. 
At length the Confederation, in 1388, seeing the injury done to trade by 
the continuance of hostilities, determined on risking a decisive battle. 
This took place at Dossingen, in Wirtemberg. The Greiner, who was 
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aided by the Markgrave of Baden, the Bishop of Wurzburg, the Count 
von Os set and several other acerenaeieannas bring into the 
field a force of more than 7000 men. But not caring to trust entirely 
to the army, he also had recourse to treachery, and bribed the Count von 
Henneberg, the leader of the Nuremberg contingent, with 1000 florins, 
to quit the field at the critical moment. Count Ulrich commenced the 
attack, burning to wipe away the disgrace attaching to him from the 
defeat at Reiitlingen ; his repeated assaults failed, however, to break the 
enemy’s line, and he and several other nobles fell in the engagement. 
At this moment, when victory seemed to hover over the townsmen, Count 
Henneberg commenced his retreat. Another circumstance especially 
favoured Eberhard, and materially influenced the fate of the battle. His 
old enemy, the Raging Wolf of Wunnenstein, was so conscious of the 
danger which would aecrue to himself if the townsmen asserted their 
liberty, that he proffered his services to aid in subjecting them; and 
although Eberhard haughtily declined his assistance, still he appeared on 
the battle-field, with his robber hordes, almost at the same moment when 
Count Ulrich fell, and Henneberg’s treachery was being carried out. 
The consternation of the townsmen at the sudden defection of the 
Nuremberg contingent, was naturally enhanced by the appearance of 
fresh combatants in the hostile army. Still the concurrence of so many 
unfortunate accidents did not shake the courage of their heroic leader, 
Conrad Besserer. ‘The Suabes willingly responded to the summons of 

their brave compatriot, and remembered the glorious prerogative assured © 
them by imperial edict, of ever being first in attack and last in retreat. 
With Conrad Besserer, however, the banner of the United Cities sunk to 
the ground, and when the signal of liberty vanished, the remnants of the 
allied army commenced their retreat. Such was the deplorable result of 
the battle of Dossingen, the most important of all those chronicled in the 
pages of Germany’s history. Had the townsmen conquered, no princely 
coalition would have been sufficiently strong to prevent the liberty and 
unity of Germany. The mainspring of both, the imperial dignity, would 
have been re-established in its pristine vigour, and we should not have 
been witnesses of the lamentable mistakes and failures of the year 
1848, 

But revenons @ nos moutons. We soon made our arrangements for 
leaving such a melancholy place as Wildbad, for all we had to do was to 
find a guide to lead us over the mountains into the Murgthal; and this we 
fortunately effected by falling in with an old peasant who lived in Baden, 
and had come across to visit some relations. The only disagreeable thing 
was that peculiar effluvia emanating from two immense bags of sawer- 
kraut and pickled beans which had been graciously presented to him by 
his friends; but this we rectified by keeping as far as possible from him. 
The road he led us was up an excessively steep mountain, immediately in 
the rear of the Bad, which gave our legs plenty of exercise. On reaching 
level ground, the first thing that struck us was a large square tower, or 
blockhouse, about thirty feet high; and this we found, on inquiring from 
the guide, had been erected, in communication with several others we 
afterwards passed, in the war of 1792, as a line of defence against the 
French. They had been of some service in their day, but were now in a 
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decayed condition, and only served as a refuge for the charcoal-burners. 
These fellows, by the way, must have a merry time of it in summer, and 
many a fine roebuck is set to roast before their fires. It is rather stran 
we never hear of young adventurous spirits taking to this line of life. 
Perhaps, however, it is not sufficiently romantic, heush; at any rate, it 
would be safer than the robber line, which, thanks to Schiller, so many 
untamed youths selected. : 

After some few hours’ walking we arrived at Kaltenbronn, a Jagd 
Haus belonging to the grand-duke, and chiefly maintained for the ve. 
Ke of shooting the Auerhahn, or bustard. It is a very yon é uilt 

ouse; and it is, indeed, requisite it should be so, for the gamekeeper 
assured us that it was no uncommon occurrence for himself and family to 
be snowed up for weeks together. After refreshing ourselves with beer 
and wine, we descended into the Murgthal, where we stopped for the 
night at Forbach. 

We were induced to stop here longer than we had originally intended, 
by the intimation that a Schwellung was about to take place, a sight well 
worth being present at. The next morning a party of us accompanied 
the Revier Forster along the banks of the Murg to Schwarzenbach, in 
Wirtemberg, from which place we climbed up a hill, and at length 
arrived at the sluice-gates. About half a mile of water had been dammed 
up, covered with timber of every description. Two large wooden gates, 
somewhat resembling our English lock-gates, confined it at one extremity, 
about twenty feet above the bed of the stream; so that, on their being 
opened, the wood and water would gain sufficient impetus to find their 
way down the mountain into the Murg. As the Revier Forster told us 
we had better witness the progress of the water from below, we went 
down the other side of the hill looking towards Forbach, and took up our 
position on the other side of the stream, beneath some fir-trees, waitin 
patiently till eleven o’clock, when the gates would be opened. We coul 
see before us about four hundred yards up the stream, which, im- 
mediately in front of us, rushed beneath a solid stone bridge, with a fall 
of about fifteen feet. We heard the pent-up waters long before we could 
see them, as they bore their crashing burden towards us, till suddenly the 
first ng made its appearance round a projecting rock. In its wake came 
every description of timber—pine, elm, oak, ash, &c.—all leaping franti- 
cally one above the other, and of all dimensions, from the stately <ree, 
which would hereafter find its way to Holland, down to the humble 
Brennholz, about to seek an ignominious fate in a bourgeois kitchen. 
This waterfall of wood lasted about three-quarters of an hour, and we 
were informed that upwards of 60,000 Klafter had been floated down. 
The Klafter is something like what the Americans call a cord of wood— 
a solid cube of six feet in length by six in breadth. These Schwellungen 
take place twice in the year, and are usually witnessed by a considerable 
number of — It is, in truth, one of the most picturesque. of the’ 
various methods by which timber is transferred from its native forest to a 
home on the watery deep. 

On our return to F iolinile we started homewards along the Valley of 
the Murg, the great attraction to visitors at Baden-Baden, on account of 
the magnificent view to be enjoyed, especially from Schloss Eberstein, 
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The scenery the whole way from Forbach to Obersroth is exquisitely 
beautiful, the brawling stream making its way through a succession of 
orchards, prairie, and masses of rocks, while villages in abundance give a 
charming relief to the picture. Weissenbach is the chief place in the 
valley, before arriving at Gernsbach, and is rendered conspicuous in the 
view from Eberstein, on account of the Gothic church lately erected there. 
The path from Obersroth winds through the vineyards which produce 
that famous wine called Ebersteiner Blut. It may be procured at the 
chateau—that is to say, the red sort, as the white 1s exclusively kept for 
the grand-ducal table. The writer was once fortunately witness of a 
glorious night illumination which took place here under the auspices of 
the people of Gernsbach, as a token of gratitude to the grand-duke for 
the establishment of a bailiwick in that town. A procession of 250 per- 
sons, each bearing a lighted torch, ascended the path from Obersroth; 
the bridges of Gernsbach and Weissenbach were brilliantly illuminated ; 
floats bearing huge bonfires descended the stream, while blazing beacons 
were suddenly kindled on the surrounding hills. The effect was superb 
in the extreme, and, to enhance the general satisfaction, the grand-duke 
was graciously pleased to express his thanks from the balcony: to which 
a worthy citizen replied, “‘ Brauch’ nit zu danken, Majestit !” 

From Eberstein we proceeded along the new road to Baden, formed by 
the grand-duke at a vast expense, and which put his engineering staff on 
their mettle. On arriving at Lichtenthal, we found a number of tables 
prepared for us on the pelouse before the Grifshe Bierbranerey, where we 
sate till a Jate hour, refreshing ourselves with beer, and telling of the 
wonders we had seen in foreign parts. 

The following extract from the “ Stuttgardter Beobachter,” done quite 
literally into English by that eminent hand, the writer, as the old news- 
paper advertisements would say, served to recal our trip to our memory, 
when it had almost been forgotten in the weightier political events of the 
season : 

“ Information being received at the Royal Police Bureau, that a party of 
rebels (probably belonging to the band of the God-forgotten Hecker) 
had crossed our frontier and sought to enkindle in our peace-loving pea- 
santry a desire for innovation and outbreak against our beloved monarch, 
the heroic Sergeant Mangelbacher was detached to hold them in check. 
However, on arriving at the place indicated, it was discovered that the 
so-called patriots had retired, evidently disconcerted by the fidelity and 
obedience to the law which our worthy compatriots ever display in the 
hour of need.” 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Part II. 


Tue literary regeneration of Denmark may be said to have com- 
menced under Christian IV. That accomplished monarch was fond of 
study, was extremely well informed, and was a good mathematician and 

linguist, as ~— skilled in painting and music. All the 
well-educated gentlemen of his day not only understood but spoke 
Latin; and it is probable that Denmark would from that time have 
taken a high stand in the world of letters, had Christian been able to 
have devoted his talents and energies entirely to the improvement of his 
subjects, and the internal welfare of his dominions. But he became in- 
volved in harassing wars; and though he won some laurels, and was 
ereated chief of the Protestant League in Lower Saxony, which fought 
against the celebrated Tilly and Walstein, yet these honours 
were obtained by the sacrifice at home of what would have been more 
beneficial to his people. Still he had struck the spark, which, though 
smothered for a time, was never entirely extinguished, and which began 
to revive under the fostering care of Frederick V. and his successors. 

Frederick was very liberal in patronising learned foreigners, in in- 
viting them to Denmark, ‘and in employing them on scientific missions. 
Among those so employed by him was Karsten Niebuhr, a German, the 
father of the celebrated historian, Niebuhr, who was born in Copen- 
hagen, in 1776. Karsten Niebuhr was sent on an expedition to the 
East—to Constantinople and Arabia—along with four other naturalists, 
geographers, and historians. Their expenses were paid by the treasury, 
as were also those of all the other scientific and literary envoys. About 
this time, too, the booksellers of Denmark began to cater more for the 
public; and the increase of publishers gave a spur to the exertions of 


Not even the restraints on the liberty of the press, which had caused 
the banishment of Malte-Brun and the elder Heiberg, had the power to 
annihilate the literature of Denmark, at the end of the last and begin- 
ning of the present century. Nor, indeed, was this intended by the 
excellent prince, afterwards Frederick VI., who then gover the 
country on behalf of his father, Christian VII., the husband of the un- 
fortunate English princess, Caroline Matilda, who, as well as the prime 
minister, Struensee, had been the victim of the ambition and jealousy 
of the malignant queen-dowager, Juliana Maria. Frederick may be 
thought to have erred in his judgment in regard to this decree; but 
these restraints on the freedom of publication were imposed principally 
with a view of preventing the wild tenets of the French revolutionists 
from spreading their disastrous influence among a people who were 
tranquil and contented, and whose position, neither in a political or social 
point of view, would have been improved by the importation of Gallican 
turbulence, ?disaffection, and vice. 
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A Danish author of the present day—Johan Ludwig Heiberg, son of 
the banished dramatist—has said that the first French revolution was 
“a thunderstorm, which cleared away the thick mists which for centuries 
had accumulated on the horizon of human life—a frightful tempest while 
it raged, but useful in its effects—a flash of lightning, that had sundered 
many galling chains—an overthrow that was necessary—an instrument 
in hands of Providence.” But though the French nation might 
have required that violent process of clearing, sundering, and overthrow- 
ing, it was m no way needed among the quiet Danes, who, though 
capable of being roused by strong excitement, are yet constitutionally 
clin and were, as they are still, well inclined towards their king and 
his government. 

There is a great deal of nationality and patriotism among the Danes, 
as may be seen by all their popular poetry, from the wa of Johannes 
Ewald to those of Hans Christian Andersen. ‘ Searcely any writer,” 
says a Danish critic, “was ever more largely endowed with poetical 
talents than Ewald. The power of his imagination, aud warmth of his 
feelings, did not evince themselves first in his writings, but in his life ; 
and they impelled him, both as a boy and as a young man, into strange 
wild adventures, while seeking the realisation of his visionary schemes, 
and to gain the object on which he lavished the love that was gushing, 
as it were, from some hidden fountain in his heart. But when, at 
length, wearied of his vain battling with adverse circumstances, he had 
given up in despair the struggle to obtain that amount of earthly good 
fortune and virtuous happiness which could alone have satisfied his 
ardent soul, to escape from the pangs of disappointment and blasted 
hope, he imprudently plunged into a course of dissipation. It was only 
for a moment, however, now and then, that such pleasures could divert 
his thoughts from their habitual melancholy ; nor could they change the 
bias of his mind ; for his better nature turned to the cultivation of poetry, 
and im this more legitimate resource he found eventually some conso- 
lation amidst broken health and ruined prospects.” 

Ewald was born in 1743, in Copenhagen, where his father was a 
clergyman. At eleven years of age he had the misfortune to lose that 
parent, and was sent to a school in Schleswig, where he remained for 
four years. Here he read with eager interest ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” that 
work which has really tended to unsettle so many boyish minds, and to 
inspire that desire for roving and adventures, which has led numbers of 
youths to select the army or the navy as their profession, or to become 
emigrants to distant countries; the. perusal of this, to schoolboys, so 
attractive work of De Foe, fired the young Ewald’s romantic imagina- 
tion, and was the primary cause of the follies which he committed. He 
had been about a year entered as a student at the university of Copen- 
hagen, when he formed a passionate attachment to a young lady, and 
with the Quixotic idea of winning such fame and fortune by the career 
of arms as might entitle him to become her suitor, he absconded from 
his home and his studies, to seek military employment among the troops 
of Frederick II, who was then engaged in the Seven Years’ War. 
Though the new recruit was very young, and also very small of his age, 
his services were accepted, and he was placed in the ranks of a regiment 
of infantry. But he was not satisfied with his situation in the Prussian 
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army, and therefore took the liberty of deserting to that of the Aus- 
trians, in which he became first a drummer, and afterwards a non- 

In 1760, his discharge was purchased by his family, and on his return 
to Copenhagen and the university, he studied so hard, that when only 
nineteen years of age, he became a candidate for theological honours, and 
had passed a first-rate examination. His affection for the damsel of his 
almost childish admiration remained unchanged ; but she chose to marry 
another, and this disappointment preyed deeply upon his mind. The rest 
of his life was little ae than a series of chagrins, faults, and sufferings, 
soothed only by the kindness of a few friends, and the occasional flashes 
of a genius which no adverse fate could utterly extinguish. He died in 
great poverty, in the year 1781. Ewald was a good lyric poet, and also 
the author of some dramatic works, both tragic and comic. Of the latter 
may be mentioned his “ Harlequin Patriot,” which, as the name implies, 
was of a satirical character. It was Ewald who wrote the words of the 
Danish “ God save the king”—-“ Kong Christian,” a magnificent national 
air. The words celebrate the deeds of King Christian v. and the dis- 
tinguished naval heroes 'Tordenskiold (‘Thundershield), originally lieu- 
tenant Peter Wessel, but who raised himself by his gallantry, and was 
created an admiral at the age of twenty-eight; and Niels Yule, another 
popular commander, of whom his countrymen are also proud. But these 
verses have been so often translated—though far from well translated— 
that it would be useless to repeat them here. 

A contemporary of Ewald’s was Johan Hermann Wessel, also a clergy- 
man’s son, who was born one year before him, and died four years after 
him. He, too, was unfortunate in his life, and had to struggle against 
poverty, and the depression of mind consequent upon that dire evil. He 
earned a precarious pittance for a long time by teaching modern lan- 
guages, but resigned that occupation when he was made stage-manager 
at the royal theatre of Copenhagen. The salary attached to this office, 
however, was so small, that poor Wessel found it scarcely possible to 
maintain himself and his family on it. Yet, in the midst of troubles and 

rivations, he wrote his comedies; one of which, “Kierlighed uden 
tromper”—“ Love without Stockings,” takes a leading place in the 
Danish drama. He called this a tragedy, in five acts, but it was, in fact, 
a parody—a burlesque—written with a view of turning into ridicule the 
mpous translations from the French dramatic authors, which, with their 
rmality and bombast, threatened to supersede the more natural repre- 
sentations of the Danish stage. The characters are—a tailor’s appren- 
tice, his betrothed, her unsuccessful lover, and a male and female 
confidant. The play opens with the fair betrothed Greté being discovered 
asleep on a chair. She suddenly awakes from her nap, and exclaims, 


Thou ne'er shalt married be, if not upon this day ! 

Oh! all too hideous dream! Methought I heard one say, 
In tones like thunder loud, these words of threat’ning dire ; 
He looked as black as if—he’d just come from a fire! 

What! Shall I never see my dearest hope fulfilled ? 

That hope on which I bad undoubted right to build, 

Since yonder happy day, when on my tailor’s breast 

I leaned, and caught the words his trembling lips confess’d— 
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That I, and I alone, of maidens was adored, 

And that my killing glance into his soul had bored. 

Oh, faithless! Didst not vow without me thou couldst not 
A single moment live? Some demon must have got 

His clutches on thee, sure ; for the eight days are past 
Which thou didst swear to me thine absence would but last. 


Thou ne'er shalt married be, if not upon this day ! 

I can’t—I won’t hear this—dark spirit, hence—away ! 
Enter Mette. 

What new misfortune now betokens yonder screech ? 

Speak! Oh, my beating heart! 

Grete. Let not my words impeach 
Him [I still love! Listen, and tremble, friend! While I 
Sat here and slept, a dark and horrid face drew nigh— 

A demon’s, without doubt—black locks waved o’er its nose, 
And breaking suddenly upon my calm repose, 

It roared into my ear—oh, words fraught with dismay !— 
Thou ne'er shalt married be, if not upon this day ! 


Mette. But dreams may sometimes err, and tell a lying tale. 
Grete. Dreams that give dreadful warning ne’er are known to fail. 
Mette. Yet, even granting that, a dream to be all right 
Must take place in one’s bed, and midst the hours of night ; 
But in the day—and only on a chair—— 
Grete. In vain 
Wouldst thou my spirits flatter into peace again. 


Notwithstanding this doleful assertion, the dreamer closes with her 
friend’s proposal to fetch Mr. Mads, the tailor’s hitherto unlucky rival, 
and put him up to marrying her at once, so as to avert the fate denounced 
by the dark vision. She agrees, in these words : 


Do what thou thinkest best—to thee I leave it all ; 
Alack! my soul is wrapt in a funereal pall! 


Mads makes his appearance forthwith, and harangues for some time 
on his late despair, and how he had entertained the idea of stabbing him- 
self, and had got a knife all ready ; but, upon second thoughts, had put 
off the catastrophe. She at length interrupts him, and brings him to the 
point, without much circumlocution, by telling him : 


There is no time to lose; if I’m to wed with thee, 
It must be—now or never. 


Of course he accepts, in a short rhapsody, and then tells her, 


I’ll gallop off in haste, to put on better clothes— 

But I shall soon be back to take the bridegroom’s oaths. 
While the obliging swain has gone to make his wedding-toilet, and 
Greté has been indulging in a short soliloquy, the missing tailor, Johan, 
arrives, is well received notwithstanding her recent arrangement with 
Mads, and delights her by the assurance that 


Moments are like days, and hours like years of life, 
Until the happy time when I may call thee wife. 


She has now two strings to her bow; the threats of her supernatural 
visitant will, indeed, be as null and void as any other “ baseless fabric of 
a dream,” so she forthwith invites her admirer to the altar on that very 
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day. Notwithstanding his estimate of his moments and hours, he is not 
p for such ipitate doings, and seems inclined to back out. 
The lady catechises hay and at last draws from him the confession, that 
the great impediment to his being married that day is—the want of his 
stockings, which he had left by mistake behind. But the unseemly 
figure which he ‘must cut without them, though it elicits a burst of 
eloquent anguish from him, is not admitted by the determined bride, who 
sticks to her point—** Now or never.” 

A variety of grandiloquent scenes occur; but towards the last the 
tailor makes his appearance in a respectable pair of white stockings, and 
all promises to go on to Greté’s satisfaction, when Mads and his friend, 
Jesper, rush in, and charge Johan with theft—the theft, from Mads, of 
the very stockings which he was sporting so proudly. His betrothed 
calls upon him to clear himself, but, conscience-stricken, the tailor turns 
pale, and Greté shrieks : 

Thou turnést white! Oh, strength and heart, and hope and life, 
Together fail ! 


After a fainting fit, she exclaims : 
Oh, shame! Oh, agony of grief! Thou, my sweetheart! 
Barbarian—such thou wert—but such no longer art! 
Johan, sobbing, replies : 


Barbarian! yes, alas! That name befits me well ; 

Yet think not without grief from virtue that I fell. 
Madam—lI am a thief—the accusation’s true— 

I have disgraced thee—but—thou art revenged—adieu ! 


As he utters this last flourish, he stabs himself. Greté, shocked at his 
untimely fate, scolds the innocent Mads, and then stabs herself. Mads 
apostrophises the Furies, and follows Greté’s example. Metté catches the 
infection, and plunges a knife into her heart; and finally Jesper also 
commits suicide, but first recites the following winding-up speech : 

Wherefore should Mett? die? Of that I see no need ; 

But since they all are dead, I too must do the deed. 

Oh, ye, in future years, who these sad scenes shall hear, 

If ye our corpses view, yet never shed a tear, 

As flints will be your hearts. But all hearts are not stone ; 

Our deaths may generations yet unborn bemoan. 

To those who sympathise in our distress, I will 

Bequeath a parting wish, before myself I kill : 

Oh! may your wardrobes be extremely well supplied ; 

And never may your love be by your stockings tried! 


There is a sort of epilogue to this burlesque, in which Mercury, the 
god of thieves, is very appropriately made to a . 

Poor Wessel’s many wants and cares drove him into habits of intem- 
perance, which closed his career in what otherwise might have been the 
prime of his life. 

In so limited a survey of Danish literature and Danish authors as this 
must necessarily be, it is impossible to give specimens of the style of 
each writer, or, indeed, to give much more, in many cases, than a 
catalogue of names—a sort of tombstone record,—and even in that, a 
selection must be made. Of authors who lived and wrote about the same 
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time with Ewald and Wessel may be mentioned Johan Clemens Tode, 
who, though German by birth, removed at an early age to Denmark, 
where he completed his studies. He became a physician, and was one of 
the few of the medical profession there, who devoted himself also to 
general literature. Besides his medical works, one of which was a 
medical review, he was the author of some pretty poems, &c. &c. He was 
born in 1736, and died in 1806. Johan Nordah! Brun was a poet and 
dramatist ; and Thomas Christopher Bruun was a writer of songs, some 
of which are set to music. A number of his verses are given in Seide- 
lin’s “Collection of National Songs and Ballads,” published in Copen- 
hagen, in 1821. ‘They are very pretty, and one, an invocation to 
Memory, recalling past happy days, is particularly pleasing and — 
But as a specimen of the verses of this popular songster, we shall rather 
choose some lines to his “ Fadreland,” which may be translated as 


follows : 
There is a name which each reveres, e 
Which from our earliest childish years 
Is stamped on every heart ; 
’Tis hailed with warmth in youth’s gay spring, 
And not the chill of age can bring 
Indiff’rence—for our love will cling 
To it till life depart. 


That name so loved is— Fatherland ! 
What Dane its magic can withstand? 
What sound to him so sweet ? 

For it, his blood, his life, he offers ; 
For it, his strength and valour proffers ; 
For it, would freely yield his coffers, 
Or Fate’s worst evils meet. 


Ye stars, that from yon skies above 
Watch o’er the country that we love, 
Protect it from all ill! 

From every selfish feeling free, 

Oh, may our patriot-hearts agree 

In ever loving, serving thee— 
Sweet duty to fulfil! 


In Honour’s path, oh! may we tread, 
Still by our country’s glory led, 

Devoted to her fame! 

And may our words and deeds still show 
The noble source from whence they flow ; 
And may our bosoms ever glow 

At sound of Denmark’s name! 


Dear Fatherland! In peace or strife, 
To thee we dedicate our life! 

Come, every loyal Dane, 

Here let us join with heart and hand, 
And, as befits a patriot-band, 

To our loved northern Fatherland 

A goblet let us drain! 


It may be imagined that these are rather spirit-stirring lines in a social 
party; at any rate, they are not worse than the generality of songs which 
end in a libation. The first-named of these Bruuns, or Browns, died in 
1816; the writer of songs in 1834. He was also professor of the English 
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lan , at the university of Copenhagen. Both were born in the 
middle of the last century. Professor Oluf Olufsen was a writer of 


comedies, and his “ G n,” “Golden box,” is still a favourite 
with the public; it is rich in national peculiarities. Of the two Trojels, 
who were brothers, one was a writer of satirical poems, “which,” says a 
Danish critic, “‘ were not merely playfully witty, but bitter and biting.” 
One of the best among these is “‘ An Ode to Dulness.” 

Edward Storm, who was born in Norway in 1749, and who was at 
one time a director of the Theatre Royal at Copenhagen, was a writer 
both of prose and verse, and a contributor to the Minerva, the monthly 

azine before mentioned. His fables were much approved of, also his 
ballads ; one of these —“ Herr Zinclar”—may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the old Danish ballad. It relates to an occurrence which took place 
during the reign of Christian IV. of Denmark. ‘‘'To the honour of the 
Norwegian peasants of Guldbrandsdal,” says Frederick Sneedorff, in his 
history of Denmark, “I must relate an event which happened in those 
days. Gustavus Adolphus had recruited his army by raising 2000 men 
in Scotland, and a Colonel Sinclair landed with 1000 of these men in 
Norway. They were met in a rocky defile, or mountain-pass, called 
‘ The Kringell: by Lars Gram, the magistrate of Guldbrandsdal, who 
had hastily gathered together a number of peasants to repel the Scotch 
invaders. These stout fellows, armed with axes, and any kind of weapons 
they could get hold of, waylaid the Scotch soldiers in the narrow gorge, 
where it was impossible either to advance or to retreat; and where, taken 
by surprise, they fought to great disadvantage. Colonel Sinclair was 
killed, and so were all his troops, except two men, of whom one was sent 
back to Scotland to tell his countrymen that there were people in Norway, 
and the other settled in Norway, where he established a glasswork. To 
commemorate this event, a column was erected on the spot, with the 
following simple inscription: ‘ Here Colonel Sinclair was shot, the 26th 
of August, 1612.’” 

Peace was concluded between Christian and Gustavus Adolphus the 
year after this unfortunate adventure. The first condition of this peace 
was rather absurd; at least it was making a heraldic device a matter of 
great importance. It ran thus: ‘‘ Both kingdoms shall be at liberty to 
bear three crowns in their coat of arms.” “ And,” adds the Danish his- 
torian, “‘ thus ended the war, and would that it had been the last in which 
Christian IV. had been engaged !” 

But to return to the ballad, here it is : 


Herr Sinclair o’er the briny wave 
His course to Norway bent ; 

Midst Guldbrand’s rocks he found his grave, 
There his last breath was spent. 


Sinclair passed o’er the billows blue, 
For Swedish gold to fight ; 

He came, alas! he little knew 
Norwegian dust to bite. 


—— beams that night the pale moon flung, 
he vessel gently roll’d— 

A mermaid from the ocean sprung, 

And Sinclair’s fate foretold. 
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“Turn back, turn back, thou Scottish chief! 


Holdst thou thy life so cheap ? 
Turn back, or, give my words belief, 
Thou’lt ne’er repass this deep.” 


“ Light is thy song, malicious elf! 
Thy theme is always ill ; 

Could I but reach thy hated self, 
That voice should soon be still.” 


He sailed one day, he sailed for three, 
With all his vassal train ; 

On the fourth morn—see, Norway, see ! 
Breaks on the azure main. 


By Romsdal’s coast he steered to land, 
On hostile views intent ; 

The fourteen hundred of his band 
Were all on evil bent. 


With lawless might, where’er they go, 
They slaughter and they burn ; 

They laugh to scorn the widow's woe, 
The old man’s prayer they spurn, 


The infant in its mother’s arms, 
While smiling there, they kill ; 

But rumours strange, and wild alarms, 
Soon all the country fill. 


The bonfires blazed, the tidings flew, 
And far and wide they spread ; 

The valley’s sons that signal knew, 
From foes they never fled. 


“We must ourselves the country save, 
Our soldiers fight elsewhere, 

And cursed be the dastard knave 
Who now his blood would spare !” 


From Vaage, Lessoe, and from Lom, 
With axes sharp and strong, 

In one great mass the peasants come, 
To meet the Scots they throng. 


There runs a path by Lidé’s side, 
Which some the Kringell call ; 
And near it Laugeé’s waters glide— 

In them the foe shall fall. 


Now weapons, long disused, are spread 
Again that bloody day ; 

The merman lifts his shaggy head, 
And waits his destined prey. 


Brave Sinclair, pierced with many a ball, 
Sinks groaning on the field ; 

The Scots behold their leader fall, 
And rank on rank they yield. 


** On, poneaete on, ye Normand men! 
Strike down beneath your feet!” 


For home and peace the Scots wished then, 


But there was no retreat. 
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With corpses was the Kringell filled 
The ravens were regaled ; ; 
The youthful blood which there was spilled 


The Scottish girls bewailed. 
No living soul went home again, 
Their countrymen to tell 


The hope to conquer those how vain 
’Midst Norway’s hills who dwell. 


They raised a column on that spot, 
To bid their foes beware ; 

And evil be that Normand’s lot 
Who coldly passes there! 

The poet departs a little, however, from the truth, in asserting that 
“no living soul went home again ;” for, as we have seen, history tells us 
that, of the two who escaped, one was permitted to return to his native 
Scotland. 

Thomas Thaarup, born in 1749, was a long time a teacher in an aca- 
demy. In 1800 he became a director of the theatre, which appears to 
have been an office generally held by literary men; and in advancing age 
he retired into the country, where he lived on a pension until his death 
in 1821. A truthful and manly spirit, a delicacy of taste, and correct- 
ness of language, were the so a itn features of his poetry. The 


following short extract, from one of his patriotic poems will show how 
strongly the love of country is cherished in Denmark and Norway ; for 
though Norway now belongs to Sweden, it must be borne in mind that 


for centuries it was attached to the Danish crown, and that it was not 
until the overthrow of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the subsequent adjust- 
ment of the territories of Europe, that Norway was severed from Den- 


mark to be united to Sweden: 


DU PLET AF JORD, HVOR LIVETS STEMME. 


Thou spot of earth, where first my voice 
Its lisping infant-tones essayed, 
Where I lived only to rejoice 
In all the beauty Heaven had made; 
Where my kind mother often sought 
To guide my steps with gentle hand; 
And to my dawning reason taught 
The quenchless love of—Fatherland. 


Oh! when in boyhood’s happy days, 
Or youth’s, to distant scenes we roam, 
How oft our longing spirit strays 
Back to that much-loved early home! 
Fond memory greets each hill, each glade 
Each grassy nook, each haunt of old— 
Spots where his joyous childhood played, 
The care-worn man smiles to behold. 


From east, from west, from icy zones 
Where’er the human race is found, 

The name of home comes breathed in tones 
That tell it is a welcome sound. 

Not the = Greenlander would range 
From his bare rocks to verdant fields, 
Nor his rude clay-built hut would change 

For all the richest palace yields. 
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And Norway’s hills, and Denmark’s plains, 
Have they not claims upon our hearts ? 

Claims—that to him who o’er them reigns 
Our king—a loyal love imparts. 

Dear are our parents, brethren, friends ; 
And dear is she, whose heart and hand 

We seek, as the best gift Heav'’n sends ; 
Yet dearer still—our native land! 

With such feelings, it is not surprising that the Danes, collectively 
and individually, made so many sacrifices for their king and country 
during the late war with Holstein, or rather with the Prussian and other 
German troops who were sent to assist the revolted subjects of the King 
of Denmark. It is not surprising that gay and fashionable ladies offered 
their costly jewels, and poor old women, the impoverished descendants of 
ancient families gone to decay, sent the small remnants of their treasured 
valuables to be turned into money to assist in the expenses of the war, 
Nay, that many gave up their limited stock of plate in constant use, and 
ate with wooden forks and spoons, in order to have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing their mite to their country. 

But this is a digression from the literature to the feelings of the Danes 
—a momentary digression, pardonable, however, it is hoped, as poetry, 
which gave rise to it, and feeling, are inseparably connected. 

There is scarcely any subject which has not been treated of by Danish 
authors during the latter part of the eighteenth century ; but some of the 
“weightiest” of these, to borrow a Danish expression, are not of a nature 
to add much to the stores of popular literature, being on matters too ab- 
struse or too scientific for general readers. 

“ Some of these books,” says a Danish writer, “ contribute little or 
nothing to the enriching of the national literature, not being adapted to 
influence general taste, or to assist in the general culture of mind. Their 
subjects are too profound, their language too technical for those who have 
not studied the sciences.” ‘ Theology,’ says the same writer (Dr. 
Thortsen), “ showed itself both in learned and popular writings in a form 
which changed much with the times. The expounders of Scripture of 
former days, as well as ancient systems, ancient sermons, and other old 
religious itis were superseded one after the other, and gave place to 
works more suitable to the progress of intelligence and the diffusion of 
good taste. But these changes were not such as to please all classes of 
Christians, and their opponents, who expressed themselves more and 
more indiscreetly, introduced, at last, a similar religious war into Den- 
mark, as was carried on in Germany. ‘Two authors, who had come 
before the public in the time of Guldberg,* and still lived during the first 
part of the present century, were the principal religious orators and 
writers of the day.” 

These were Nicolai Balle and Christian Bastholm. The former, who 
had studied at Leipsic and Gottingen, who was for a time professor at the 
university of Copenhagen, and afterwards a bishop in Zealand, was held 
in high estimation. The latter, originally minister of the German Lu- 
theran Church at Smyrna, and afterwards chaplain to the King of Den- 





* Guldberg was the tyrannical minister and favourite of the Dowager-Queen 
Juliana Maria, stepmother to Christian VII., whom she virtually deposed. 
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mark, was still more admired. His works were numerous, and among 
them may be mentioned, “ A Philosophical Disquisition on the State of 
the Soul after Death,” ‘‘ Lessons of Wisdom and Happiness,” “ A Trans- 
lation of the New Testament,” “ A History of the Tern” &e., &. A 
very different spirit pervaded the works of two other contemporary writers 
—Malthe Moller and Otto Horrebow ; they were both remarkable for 
their attacks on Christianity. Tyge Rothe, an author of the same period, 
was rather a philosophical than a theological writer; but a sincerely 
Christian spirit hing 5 all his works, among which was “ The Effect 
produced by Christianity on the Condition of the People of Europe,” in 
two volumes; ‘‘ The + oat and Papal Power,” two volumes; ‘ The 
Political State of the North before and during the Feudal Times;’’ “ A 
Survey of the French Monarchy,” &c. Professor Gamborg published, 
about the same time, a work of great merit, entitled, ‘“‘ The Difference 
between Virtue and Good Actions.” 

Laurid Smith, an eloquent and popular preacher, contributed some 
philosophical and moral essays to the literature of his country. Malling 
and Wandall were also authors of some standing; and the historical 
works of the former were much used in academies, and other institutions 
for the education of youth. Niels Ditley Riegels was a voluminous, 
though rather heavy and tedious writer; he produced “A Complete 
History of the Church,” “A History of Christian V.,” and as other 
works. Esaias Fleischer, who died in 1804, was also a very diligent 
writer. His career had been rather an uncommon one, for he com- 
menced life as the usher of a Latin school, then became quartermaster 
of a regiment, inspector of forests, and, lastly, a provincial judge. He 
wrote on geology, astronomy, and many other subjects; but his principal 
work was an “ Essay on Natural History”—an essay of gigantic dimen- 
sions, certainly, since it extended over ten volumes! Three learned Ice- 
landers elucidated the history and antiquities of the north, towards the 
end of the last century. ‘These were John Ericksen, Skule Thorlacius, 
and Grim Johnsen Thorkelin, all of whom resided in Denmark, where 
the first and last named held official situations, and Thorlacius was head 
master of a public school in Copenhagen. 

Among the principal writers of the last half of the eighteenth century 
on medical subjects, were Professors Matthias Saxtorph, Henrich Callisen, 
and Frederik Ludvig Bang; the last-named of whom died in 1820. On 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, &c., there were also several clever writers ; 
namely, Bishop Gunnerus, H. Strom, a Norwegian clergyman ; Briinnich, 
Rottbdll, Holmskiold, O. F. Miiller, Vahl, professor of botany; Fabri- 
cius, originally a missionary to Greenland, afterwards a bishop, and who 
was born in 1744, and died in 1822; Abilgaard, and the astronomer 
Bugge. Jacob Baden, who having been a rector at Elsinore, became 
afterwards ‘“ Professor Eloquentie” at the university of Copenhagen, pub- 
lished works both in prose and poetry ; among the former was a transla- 
tion of Xenophon’s “ Cyropedia”—the history of the education, and 
achievements of the elder Cyrus. He was also the editor of a “ Critical 
Journal.” Liixdorph, who was a privy-counsellor, was remarkable for 
his elegant Latin poems. He gained a prize, offered by Sweden, for the 
best poem on the expedition of Charles Gustavus across the Great Belt, 


when it was frozen. 
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Frederik Sneedorff, whose father and elder brother were also authors, 
was a professor at the Copenhagen university, where he obtained much 
distinction as a lecturer on history. He was born in 1761. An unfor- 
tunate casualty occasioned his death in his thirty-second year. He was 
travelling in England, and the coach in which he was going from Liver- 

1 towards the north having met with some accident near Penrith, the 
Danish professor either jumped or was thrown out; he fell on his head, 
and was so severely hurt that he died within a few hours at an inn at 
Penrith. Mr. Sneedorff was well received by the literati of England and 
Scotland; and the celebrated Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, was particularly 
attentive to him. Sneedorff was equally admired for his literary attain- 
ments, and beloved for the excellence of his private character. After his 
death, which was universally regretted in Denmark, his lectures and 
other works were published: these comprised a History of Denmark, and 
a General History of Europe ; and letters descriptive of Germany, France, 
Switzerland and England—all of which are much esteemed. 

Jonas Rein, Jens Zetlitz, Christiau Lund, Frankenau, Smidth, and 
Schmidt, may all be classed among the minor poets—the poets of the clubs 
and of society; their productions being principally songs, romances, 
elegies, and + poems of different descriptions— pretty, lively, senti- 
mental, or pleasing, but nothing beyond that. Christian Brauman 
Tullin, who was born in Christiana, was a popular poet in his day. 
Although he had received a university education, he did not follow any of 
the learned professions, but became the proprietor and manager of a ma- 
nufactory in his native town. He also enjoyed some civic honours. A 
poem of his, entitled “ Maidagen” (May-day), was much admired for its 
melodious versification and its lévfulde, as the Danes say —literally, “ life- 
full” (an adjective which lively does not exactly express descriptions of 
natural objects. 

Novels, whether historical or otherwise, were scarcely in vogue in 
Denmark before the commencement of this present century. Fables 
there were, indeed—mythological allegories, tales of fairy-land, and 
stories of mermaids, dwarfs, magicians, and ghosts; but, except these, 
the only works of light literature or of imagination were poems and 


lays. 

- There is, perhaps, no language more abounding in dramatic composi- 
tions than the Danish. The Danes have a very large theatrical reper- 
toire, consisting of tragedies, comedies, operas, farces, melodramas, 
vaudevilles, &c. We have lying before us at this moment a catalogue of 
between seven and eight hundred original skuwespi/ (plays), and there are 
others not included in this list. In addition to these dramas by Danish 
writers, there are translations from the dramatic authors of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, as well as from the authors of anti- 
quity ; so that there is no lack of this branch of literature in Denmark. 

This short survey of the literature of the eighteenth century would be 
very incomplete without some notice of Samsde, who, having died in 
1796, cannot be included among the authors of the nineteenth century. 

Ole Johan Samsde was born at Nestved, a place which is remarkable 
as being also the birthplace of a genius of more modern times, M. Gold- 
schmidt, the clever author of a work descriptive of the manners, habits, 
and feelings of the Jews. Rahbek, a popular writer, both in prose and 
verse, and the editor of the political and literary periodical called the 
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Minerva was a schoolfellow of Samsde, and travelled with him after- 
wards over a portion of Europe. He was also the editor of Samsde’s 
works after his death. Tragedies had almost disappeared from the Danish 
stage since the days of Ewald, having given place to comic dramas and 
musical entertainments; but they were 80 by Samside, whose charm- 
ing tragedy of “ Dyveke” became extremely popular, and re-awakened 
‘ie taste for the serious drama. He wrote besides this some poems, and 
“Frithiof,” and other “ Northern Tales.” The tragedy of “Dyveke” 
carries the reader back to the days of Christian II. of Denmark, early in 
the sixteenth century, and is founded on what may be called a romance 
in history. 

While King Hans reigned in Denmark, his son Christian, then crown- 
prince, te whom much power was assigned by his father, evinced an ex- 
tremely stern and harsh disposition. Like Pedro of Spain, he was by 
some called the cruel, by others the just. His ideas, being in some 
respects anti-feudal, and inclining towards extending the liberty of the 
common le, and restraining that of the nobility and higher class 
clergy, aid not suit the latter; therefore an attempt was made to divert 
his thoughts from politics, and soften the fierceness of his temper, by sup- 
plying him with some domestic attraction. On the occasion of some nots at 
Bergen, Bishop Erik Walkendorff was sent there to inquire into, and put 
astoptothem. On his return, according to Sneedorff, he not only reported 
that the insurrection was quelled, but also that there resided in that 
commercial town a most beautiful Dutch girl, whose name was Dyveke. 
Christian’s curiosity to see this beauty was excited; he went to Bergen, 
and gave a grand ball, to which all the imhabitants of the town, above 
the very lowest ranks, were invited. - Among the guests came the beau- 
tiful Dyveke, and her mother Sigbrit, who had been a shopkeeper in 
Amsterdam, and at that time kept a tavern at Bergen. The prince saw 
Dyveke, danced with her, and became completely fascinated. “ ‘That 
dance,” says the old historian Hvitfelt, “danced Christian II. out of 
three kingdoms.” Dyveke, who was extremely young, became his chére 
amie, and her mother, an artful, ambitious woman, his confidential 
adviser. Dyveke exercised her influence over her royal admirer both 
for his own good and that of his country. She was the friend of the 
poor and the oppressed, the advocate of all who fell into disgrace, and 
the supplicant, in every case, for mercy. Her good offices extended to all 
classes, and her constant aim was to soften the asperities of Christian’s 
disposition, and to win him the love of his future subjects. She was con- 
sequently a general favourite; but her mother, the designing Sigbrit, 
was more inclined to foment discord, and was especially inveterate 
against the highest orders of the nobility. 

About six years after the ball at Bergen, King Hans died; Christian - 
II. ascended the throne, and, in accordance with the urgent wish of the 
nation, he married a sister of the Emperor Charles V. For some time 
the king managed to conceal from her his connexion with Dyveke ; at 
length, however, it came to her ears; but Elizabeth was a very mild, 
easy- s gern and she was more taken up with establishing a 
celony of Dutch gardeners in the little island of Amager, than in giving 
way to} or resentment. She took no part against Dyveke; but 
the Bi Walkendorff, who, for his own purposes, had been the means 
of placing Dyveke in the situation she was so unfortunate as to hold, 
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was now as r for her removal, on account of his hatred to Sigbrit. 
A nobleman of the court, named Torben Oxe, was anxious to 
Dyveke, to whom he had formed a strong attachment; but his aristo- 
cratic family were much opposed to his wish; and, fearful that Dyveke, 
whose mother was supposed to favour his suit, would be induced to 
accept his offer, they joined Walkendorff’s cabal against her, and she 
was poisoned. The poison was administered in some cherries, sent to 
her by her noble admirer, who, though innocent of the murder, was 
made the victim of Christian’s revenge, and hanged, after a mock trial. 

History tells, that after Dyveke’s death Christian became more fero- 
cious than ever; and he was encouraged to every evil deed by the un- 
principled Sigbrit, who maintained her influence over him, and, in fact, 
was, until he was deposed, the actual prime minister of the NERO OF THE 
Norrs, as Christian has been named. Sigbrit surrounded Christian 
with her own creatures, and among these, one Didrik Slagbek was the 
adviser and promoter .of every act of tyranny and atrocity. This in- 
famous person, according to Hvitfelt, had been originally a barber; and 
Holberg says of him, that “he was not the first barber who had made 
so high a jump in the world.” But he ended his ill-spent life on the 
place of public execution. 

In Samsée’s tragedy, there is a monk, Father Johan, the agent of 
Bishop Walkendorff, who had been created Archbishop of Drontheim, 
who plays a prominent part. One of the earliest scenes introduces this 
monk, engaged in endeavouring to persuade or frighten Dyveke into 
leaving the king. She and her confidential aitgadiet, Klaudia, are 
together when he enters : 


Monk. Peace be with you, noble lady! 

Dyveke. Thanks be to God! I have peace. My conscience reproaches 
me not. 

Monk. No!—not that you disturb the happy union between our illustrious 
monarch and his virtuous queen ? 

_ Klaudia, Spare her, holy father! Spare her that reproach—she deserves 
it not. 

Monk. I speak in the cause of God and the king. In the name of my 
superior, the pious Archbishop Walkendorff, do I speak. He sends me again 
this day to you. Long have I sought to move you by mild councils ; if these fail, 
then duty and conscience compel me to employ the sternest language of truth. 

Klaudia. You forget ebetone holy father ... that tone... 

Dyveke. Let him speak as he wili, Klaudia ; yet once more will I condescend 
to justify myself. 

Monk. You are becoming obdurate . . . 

Dyveke. Oh no, good father, no. Would to God you knew how miserable I 
am! My young, inexperienced heart was _ to every impression when the 
brave and handsome Christian sued for my love, He placed his happiness in 
the possession of this heart; 1 gave it to him, guiltless and undivided. I 
vowed eternal love to him, and 1 hold fast my oath. I knew nothing of what 
the public interest might demand of the prince. To soften Christian’s per- 
haps too severe temper, to subdue his heart to milder feelings—in a word, to 
make him win the affection of all his subjects—these were the hopes that lulled 
me, the dreams in which I gloried. But woe, woe to him who knew the abyss 
into which I was about to plunge, yet held me not back! It was your Wal- 
kendorff—your now so pious, so strict Walkendorff—who precipitated me into 
that abyss. It was he who smilingly enticed Christian to me, in order to make 
me the tool of his own designs. If there was good in these designs—if he 
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wishied by my means to soften his prince’s heart—may God pardonhim! Al- 
though he would now tear me from him. . . But, thou, my mother . . . my 
mother! ... 

Monk. Walkendorff does not tear you from him; he only wishes you to 
leave the king. 


ke. I cannot. 
onk, I had hoped that religion would have taught you the respect due to 


our queen, and fit consideration for the king’s honour and peace. It would 
co. been better to have sought the path of virtue willingly .. . it is not yet 
too late. Trust not to the king’s affection for you. Remember who you are, 
and yield to her who has holier claims. For the last time I ask you... . 
Will you renounce the king? 
ke. Never. The king must forsake me first. 
onk. Reflect once more. Walkendorff promises you his protection. 
Dyveke. I need not the archbishop’s protection ; I have the king’s. 
Monk. Since the claims of religion are disregarded, I must employ other 
means. Dyveke, if your mother’s safety be dear to you, leave the king. 
veke. My mother’s safety! What mean you? Speak. 
onk. You know full well, that, trusting to the king’s favour, she bids defi- 
ance to the nobles and the clergy ; that she withdraws the king’s confidence 
from them, and stirs up the lower classes, the burghers—even the peasantry— 
against their rightful lords. Nay, more, our holy religion is not in safety; the 
council of state itself is abased before your proud mother and her insolent ad- 
herents. It is suspected—and | fear too truly—that your mother favours the 
heresy of Luther, and intends to introduce it into these realms. 
Dyveke. Have I fallen so low that I must listen to language so insulting to 
my mother? I am not accustomed to this tone. 
Monk. The importance of the subject—your own and your mother’s danger 
—- me on. She is hated for her ambitious designs—there is a powerful 
party formed against her—they will demand her banishment. 


Dyveke. Her banishment? My mother! 
Monk. And if the king refuse the demand, they will threaten to withhold 


their assistance in the spproacning war with revolted Sweden. 


Dyveke. What shall I do? unhappy that I am! I know nothing of my 
mother’s designs. How shall I act? 

Monk. I have already told you. While the king loves you, so long will your 
mother preserve her influence over him. To deprive her of that influence, 
you must fly—you or she must be the victim. 

Dyveke. Oh, let me die for her, and for my Christian’s peace! then all my 
misery will be ended. Good monk, I am ready; what do you require of me? 

Monk. Lady, you misunderstand my words. Why speak of death? You 
must only go hence, far from the king and his dominions—perhaps to a 
cloister. 

Dyveke (sighing). And not to die? 

k, Fly, or dread what may happen! Let not my warning be in vain. 


ke. Yes! I will save my mother. 

onk. Heaven has heard my prayer, and moved your heart; you shall soon 

hear from me again. Peace be with you, Dyveke. 
Dyveke. Peace! yes—rest in the grave ; there only is rest for me! 

There is a very good scene between King Christian and Dyveke; and 
one still better, in which the fiendish monk poisons the cherries that are 
to be sent to Sigbrit and her daughter. His cool villany and satanic 
laugh are well described; in short, the whole play is interesting and 

written. But it is time to take leave for the present of the Danes 
and their literature. Among the authors of the nineteenth century, some 
names may occur, better known to the generality of English readers 
than those which have hitherto been enumerated. 
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ON VIRGINIE’S NAME-DAY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FLEMISH OF K. L, LEDEGANCK.* 


By JoHN OXENFORD. 


Virginie ! 

On this day my heart is glad ; 
And where’er I turn, I see 

Nothing darksome, nothing sad. 
Though the month is one of gloom, 
Nature seems for me to bloom ; 
Light envelops all around, 
Evrything with green is crown'd : 
Such enchantment comes to me, 
From thy name, sweet Virginie. 


In that name 

Are my hope and joy compris'd ; 
Wealth, and rank, and idle fame — 

Dreams of youth, at last despis’d, 
Are but worthless, wretched things, 
To the bliss that dear name brings. 
All with which the soul is bless’d— 
All the rapture I love best— 
All that thou canst be to me, 
Speaks thy name, sweet Virginie. 


I know well, 

This soft heart from nature came ; 
And a spark upon it fell, 

Lighting it with heav’nly flame. 
Yet the flame had never kindled, 
And the spark to nought had dwindled, 
But that dear name softly spake, 
Bidding all its glory wake, 
And that name shall ever be 
My best guardian, Virginie. 


On the path 

Of my life, I early found 
One rich prize, a harp which hath 

Long against my side been bound. 
Now, unstrung, it decks the wall ; 
Yet, whene’er these bless’d days fall, 
Pleas’d, I bid it once more sound, 
With a wreath new-woven crown’d— 
Woven, as a gift to thee, 
E’en as now, my Virginie. 





* Ledeganck is one of the few Flemish poets of the present day; and the above 
m was written in 1839. I need scarcely inform my readers that in 
Catholic countries, not the birth-day, but the “name-day,” 7. ¢., the day of the 
patron saint, is celebrated. 
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THE PHANTOM CHASE. 


BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE. 


Iw one of the wildest districts of Germany there is an immense forest 
of huge and closely-planted timber, and which, seen at a distance, appears 
like a long and undulating dark belt skirting the verge of the horizon. 
It is one of those maar. productions of nature which are only to be 
met with in thinly-populated and uncultivated parts of the country, into 
which civilisation has scarcely yet penetrated, and where Nature still pre- 
sents herself in all her sublimity and irregularity, untamed by the hand of 
man, and neither rendered subservient to his puny devices, nor made to 
administer to his petty ambition. Here she rears her front erect and free 
as she came from the hands of an Almighty Creator. Man has changed 
her aspect ; he has stunted her growth ; he has shorn her of her rugged- 
ness and her beauty; but her pathless forests, her mountain-peaks, her 
immense wastes and deserts, her crags and steeps, the surging ocean, the 
trackless sands, alike bear testimony to His wisdom and power, and appear 
to read a continual homily to man, and to declare his impotence and in- 
significance. Yes, he has prescribed a bound to the ocean; he has sent 
his winged messengers from shore to shore; he has devised a power that 
counteracts the currents of the tides and the free winds of heaven; he has 
almost annihilated both time and space; he has dived into the bowels of 
the earth, and ascended even into the clouds ; he has rendered the land 
fruitful and productive; he has built him towns and cities, and covered 
the earth with monuments of his greatness ;—but Nature still speaks, still 
declares her majesty, still stands out in bold relief to all human in- 
ventions. 

It is in the district I have just spoken of that the scene of the present 
narrative is laid. An immense forest, as I have already intimated, covers 
a large tract of the country. It is thick and dark, and he who has ven- 
tured into its depths may be said to have taken his leave of the light of 
day. The country around is wild and mountainous, and presents few 
appearances of cultivation. Here and there, embowered in dark and 
overshadowing woods, an ancient baronial castle presents itself, having 
either completely fallen into decay, with its crumbling stones overgrown 
with ivy and other creeping plants, or into such a state of neglect as 
scarcely to render it inhabitable. This district, like many others in va- 
rious parts of Germany, teems with legends and traditions, and, as might 
be expected from a country of so wild and romantic an aspect, of some of 
the most marvellous superstitions. The former are, perhaps, as strange 
and incredulous as the latter, but they are widely diffused and implicitly 
believed in by the people of this primeval wilderness. I have always 
thought that districts of this description are more favourable for the 
growth of these wild and romantic legends, these strange superstitions, 
than any other, and my reasons for the belief appear simple and rational. 
Those who live in regions of this kind are constantly surrounded by the 
works of Nature—they are more in communication, as it were, with the 
Almighty Being from whence they derive their existence than the inha- 
bitants of cities—their souls are imbued with a sense of the wonderful 
works of creation, and hence, unsophisticated and unacquainted with the 
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devices by which other men contrive to parry convictions which would 
fain force themselves upon them, they are willing to admit that the uni- 
verse teems with things as marvellous as they are utterly beyond their 
comprehension. 

The forest in question is filled with demons; but whether the offsprings 

of fancy or otherwise, I will not pretend to say. It is, nevertheless, im- 
possible to combat the pertinacity with which the people insist upon their 
existence, and which, as they assert, are frequently seen at midnight, and 
harbour a feeling of the most intense animosity towards the entire hu- 
man race. A legend of very apocryphal authority is recorded relative to 
these wood-demons. A great number of years before the time of which 
I speak, an infant belonging to a peasant in the neighbourhood was 
stolen under the following strange circumstances. A woman, bearing a 
child in her arms, proceeded to a well, situated on the borders of the forest, 
to draw water. When she reached the spot, she knew not how she was 
to dispose of the child till she had filled her vessel. Twilight was fast 
merging into the darkness of the night, and there appeared to be nobody at 
hand who could render her the least assistance. She did not like to lay the 
child upon the ground, lest it should be stolen by the demons of the forest ; 
and, on the other hand, she did not like to return home without a supply 
of water, of which the family stood in much need. In this predicament, 
she debated with herself for some moments as to how she should act, 
when suddenly, and without knowing whence he came, an old decrepid 
man presented himself to her, and at once declared his willingness to hold 
the child until she had drawn her water. The woman scrutinised for 
several seconds the appearance of the old man, but seeing nothing repul- 
sive in his features, and judging that he was some poor mendicant travel- 
ling the country in search of food, she confided the infant to his keeping. 
When she had drawn the water, and was again about to take the child in 
her arms, a thick mist seemed to interpose itself between her and the old 
man, but when it had dispersed, neither he nor the child was visible, 
Frantic at her loss, and terrified at the occurrence of which she had been 
a witness, she hastened to communicate her misfortune to her neighbours, 
and if possible to devise some means whereby the child might be reco- 
vered. Search was made everywhere, but in vain; and to this day no 
tidings of it has ever been received. The well is still pointed out as the 
seene of the occurrence, but it has never been resorted to since that 
period after twilight. 

It was in this district, abounding with such remarkable legends and as- 
sociations—a place which appeared to be the resort of such evil ministers, 
and which was almost shut out from all commerce with the world by the 
wildness of its character and its isolation, that I sought a retreat. I knew 
not the extent of my rashness. I could not see the misery, the desolation, 
that were to follow. My motives for doing so appeared to be sufficiently 
strong. The reader, however, may think otherwise. It was perhaps a 
delusion ; I know not. It did not appear to be so, and the result does 
not warrant my coming to that conclusion. It harrowed up my soul—it 
deprived me of rest—it drove slumber from my eyes—it hung like a mill- 
stone about my neck, and never permitted me to enjoy happiness for a 
single moment. I became disgusted with life—with the world—with 
society. ‘There was no place of refuge but in solitude—in a total es- 
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trangemefit from mankind. Heavens! what an affliction—what a griev- 
ous burden to bear! Oh, ye who quietly along the beaten track of 
life, who neither diverge to the right hand nor to the left, whom neither 
Fancy nor Passion can allure from the even course; who are not too much 
enamoured of the flowers that are strewn in your way, nor too much 
grieved or disappointed by the thorns and briars with which ye are beset ; 
who pass from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from man- 
hood to old age, with a steadfast equanimity, and the current of whose 
lives flows smoothly as the waters of a clear and tranquil river,—it is not 
ye who will appreciate the calamities that are chronicled here—it is not ye 
who can sympathise with sufferings such as mine. There are, peradven- 
ture, hearts that may. Heaven grant that they be few!—Heaven grant 
that calamities such as mine may not be common to mankind ! 

I must resume my narrative, and check these reflections as much as 
possible. I was a believer in predestination, and was impressed with a 
conviction that I was destined to accomplish an act which made me 
shudder whenever I thought of it. I believed I was predestined to be a 
murderer—lI believed that he who \was ordained to fall a victim to my 
inhuman cruelty, in whose blood my hands were to be imbued, was my 
own brother. O God! what anguish of spirit, what writhings of the 
body, did this dreadful conviction occasion me. Was it possible that I 
could ever contemplate such an act—was it possible that I could put it 
into execution—was it possible that I could injure even a hair of his 
head? No; the supposition was monstrous—incredible. It was thus I 
tried to argue with myself, but in vain. The fearful truth still forced 
itself upon my mind—it was useless to attempt to shake it off. It was 
written in my destiny—the decree had gone forth—the edict of Heaven 
was irrevocable. My countenance did not betoken the character of a 
murderer, my disposition in no respect delighted in cruelty ; but, notwith- 
standing this, I could not escape the doom that awaited me. 

I was very young when this conviction forced itself upon my mind—I 
had scarcely attained my sixteenth year. I was living with my family in 
Danzig, and was preparing myself to enter one of the German univer- 
sities. Our family, besides my parents, consisted of a brother and sister. 
My disposition, however, was altogether different from either of the two 
latter, and few persons would have supposed that so close a relationship 
subsisted between us. They were lively and gay in their dispositions; 
their lives appeared to be a long holiday—a perpetual rejoicing. They 
laughed, they sung, they danced, they delighted in all the games and 
pastimes peculiar to youth. The bloom of health mantled upon their 
cheeks, the vivacity of youth sparkled in their eyes. They were favourites 
with everybody. I was the reverse of all this. Life afforded me no 
pleasure; I was miserable. My bodily health declined, and I shrunk 
almost to a skeleton. I loved to be alone—I avoided society. Why 
should I obtrude myself upon people who did not love nor appreciate me? 
Why should my presence throw a damp upon the hilarity of others? 
Why should I mar the enjoyment of those whose evil star had not been in 
the ascendant? I would not do so—my pride forbade it. If they were 
capable of enjoying themselves, I wall not interfere with their happi- 
ness, however much I might envy it. I gave myself up to study and 
reflection—they were my only solace for those enjoyments of which I was 
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deprived, and which were so bountifully distributed amongst others. 
Though, however, I was much alone, I still loved the society of every 
member of my family, and my brother and I were to each other every- 
thing which so tender a relationship warranted. 

I remember on one occasion he and I were walking in the count 
together. It was towards evening. The scene before us was calculated to 
inspire us with delight. The flowers bloomed from the hedge-rows, the 
birds poured forth their melody from every spray and bough, but I was 
sad, and wrapped in meditation. 

“ Wie kommt es, Carl,” I said to my brother, “dass du immer so lustig 
bist, und ich immer so traurig?” 

“Ich weiss nicht. Du hast keine Ursache so traurig zu sein.” 

* Ach du weisst nicht alles, lieber Carl; du verstehst mich gar nicht.” 

“ Dass ist wohl miglich, aber warum bist du nicht wie andere Leute?” 

*‘ Dass kann nimmer der Fall sein.” . 

* Warum nicht ?” 

“ Gott hat es so beschlossen.”’ 

* Dass ist Unsinn, lieber Bruder.”’ 

The evening began to close fast in upon us, and being fatigued, 1 
seated myself upon the earth, whilst my brother amused himself by wan- 
dering about in the neighbourhood. 





I was obliged to quit Danzig, my family connexions—everything 
that I held most dear—to obviate the dreadful destiny that awaited me. 
Ha, ha! futile attempt—impotent endeavour! Frustrate the designs of 
Heaven, oppose a decree which was fixed and irreversible! It was pre- 
posterous to think of it. I, nevertheless, made the attempt, with a full 
determination never to return to my family again. 

As I have already said, I sought an asylum in a district that accorded 
with my character—it was wild and solitary. The people were rude and 
uncultivated, and they were neither curious to know who | was or whence 
i had come. Notwithstanding this, I did not like their society ; they 
were happy and contented, and although they suffered many privations, 
they did not seem to feel them. I penetrated into the depths of the 
forest. I knew not its character, or I should not have ventured to take so 
hazardous a step. The evening was approaching as I entered its silent 
and gloomy recesses. The rays of the sun were still shining upon the tops 
of the trees, and the birds had yet scarcely sought their nests. There 
was scarcely a breath of air to stir the leaves of the trees, and the deepest 
silenée reigned around. I had some difficulty at first to force my way ; 
the underwood was thick and troublesome, and frequently the pending 
‘boughs of the trees put a stop to my progress: I was patient and per- 
severing, and I succeeded in overcoming these difficulties. When I had 
got deeper into the forest, the way was less impeded by these obstacles, 
so that I could walk more at my leisure and ease. The scene was 
novel, and pleased me, and I was not oppressed by the presence of any 
member of the human family. If I were sad and melancholy, there was 
nobody to observe me; if I was oppressed with thoughts which almost 
drove me beside myself, there was none to perceive the anguish | en- 
dured. Yet the change was salutary, agreeable. It befitted my humour, 
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it became a destiny at once so painful and melancholy. I traversed the 
as 





forest for a consi distanee, in order to ascertain what kind of a 
I had selected as a place of refuge. It seemed interminable, and 

re a to be no mode of egress except by my retracing my steps. 

I was at this rather than otherwise, for its vast extent would be 


more favourable for solitude, and less likely to expose me to intrusion. 
T had forgotten, however, one circumstance which now occurred to me, 
and which occasioned me some uneasiness. Were there any wild beasts 
in the forest? It was most probable that there were, for forests in that 
part of Germany abounded with them. I was not prepared to resist any 
attack that might be made upon me, as I was unarmed, and if darmg the 
night any of those savage denizens of the forest should rush from their 
dens and lairs in search of food, there was every likelihood of my falling 
a prey to their voracious hunger. What course was I to adopt? In every 
other respect my retreat was the most favourable that I could have 
selected. The plan that suggested itself to my mind as being the safest 
and most prudent, was to seek some other refuge than the forest during 
the night, and only to have recourse to it in the daytime, when I was ex- 
to no risk from the cause I have named. 

I attempted to retrace my steps; I fancied I should have no difficulty 
to find an egress by the way by which I had entered. I wandered along 
the intricate paths of the feast, but I was frequently confused and lost 
in the labyrinths by which I was beset. I walked onward for several 
hours, but I appeared to be no nearer the point at which I was aiming. 
The gloom by which I was surrounded rendered the task which I had 
assigned myself still more hopeless. I was obliged to abandon it in de- 

ir, and take such opportunities as presented themselves for my safety 
for the night. After some little difficulty, I discovered a tree that 
afforded every facility for climbing. I ascended it, and seated myself 
upon one of its loftiest boughs. I had not been long here when I heard 
a noise which appeared to be at a great distance. It was very indistinct, 
but hideous and terrific, and boomed through the forest with a fearful and 
melancholy tone. I listened with suspended breath, and my colour went 
and came as it was repeated, or as its sound died away upon the evening 
breeze. This horrible noise gradually grew more terrific, and more dis- 
tinct. Each moment it became nearer and nearer. I was at no loss to 
conjecture the cause. It was occasioned by a troop of wolves, which 
came bounding through the forest with great ao$ and were evidently 
intent upon prey. By the rays of the moon, which had now risen, and 
which shed a feeble igh through the interstices of the trees, I was enabled 
to gain a glimpse of them. I was horrified at the sight; I shuddered, 
and was obliged to cling firmly to the tree to prevent myself from falling. 
I remained here till break of day, and then descended to the earth, with a 
full determination of quitting the place as soon as possible. I had not 
slept a moment during the night; indeed, that was altogether impossible. 
The novelty and danger of my situation effectually prevented it. I en- 
deavoured to escape from the forest. I spent hours and hours in this 
fruitless attempt. I was hemmed in by an interminable and densely 

lanted forest, from which there seemed to be no possibility of escape. 

e night again approached, and my mind was beset with the most 
dreadful terrors wild "ferdhd dings. The wolves—the demons that were 
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said to haunt the place—filled my mind with the most frightful pictures of 
horror. There are men who long for solitude —who wish to fly their kind 
(I indeed was one)—but, O God! they know not the misery, the anguish, 
the tration of spirit, attendant upon it. They know not the misery 
which attends grief and terror, when there is none at hand to encourage 
and sustain—when there is none with us to sympathise or condole—when 
there is none to mark or heed the misery that is endured. Mankind are 
born to suffering, but it is alleviated by the sympathy and forbearance of 
our fellow-men. . 

I had reached a part of the forest where an open s overgrown with 
grass presented itself, and which afforded a relief to the dense timber that 
surrounded it. I again climbed a tree, but although I was much fatigued, 
I was afraid to close my eyes, lest any danger should be at hand when I 
was least prepared to counteract it. The howling of the savage animals 
that had so greatly alarmed me on the preceding night again threw me 
into the.greatest agitation. The noise, however, was not of so long du- 
ration, and not so near as it had been on the previous night. 

About midnight, a circumstance occurred which awakened my greatest 
alarm and curiosity. The tree on which I sat commanded an excellent 
view of the small plain that 1 have described. ‘The moonbeams threw a 
silvery light across it. I had taken my eyes for some time from the spot, 
but when I again directed them towards it, I was struck with the greatest 
amazement and consternation, when I discovered a grey horse feeding 
placidly in the midst of it. How had it come there? How had it been 
able to penetrate through the crowded forest of trees? To whom did it 
belong? Such were a few of the questions that instantly occurred to me. 
The animal seemed to be sleek and in good condition, and was evidently 
not accustomed to a barren pasture. I rivetted my eyes upon this object 
with the greatest earnestness—I was alarmed and filled with the most 
terrible apprehensions. As I was thus engaged, three large wolves sprang 
from the thicket, but what was my astonishment to find that they darted 
off at an angle the moment they caught sight of the horse, instead of at- 
tacking it as I had anticipated. This was strange and inexplicable, and 
baffled all human comprehension. The horse paid no regard as they 
passed, but cropped the grass as unconcernedly as possible. If I was 
astonished at what I had seen, I was so in a tenfold degree when I ob- 
served a short stout gentleman, with a whip in his hand, emerge from 
amongst the trees: he wore a dark green coat, corded breeches, and 
boots that reached nearly to his knees; his head was covered with a 
dark. velvet cap with a peak in front; three or four dogs followed 
at his heels. He approached the horse, patted it upon the neck a 
_ few times, and again retired for a few seconds into the forest. When 
he returned, he carried in his hand a saddle and bridle, the former of 
which he at once threw across the back of the horse; he then pro- 
ceeded to fasten the girths and put on the bridle. During the whole of 
the time I regarded these strange proceedings with the most intense 
curiosity. I was greatly perplexed. I saw before me a gentleman 
equipped for hunting—a steed duly caparisoned—dogs for the purpose— 
and the inference that these circumstances warranted me in drawing was, 
that the residence of the gentleman was at no great distance from the 
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spot, in which case there seemed to be every probability of my being able 
to escape from the forest. Another thought, however, suddenly occurred 
to me. The late hour of the night was a most unseasonable and unusual 
one for hunting. There was a mystery in the matter which was quite in- 
comprehensible. I watched every movement with breathless suspense. I 
was agitated and in a state of the most feverish excitement. The gen- 
tleman mounted the steed, cracked his whip with violence, and, gracious 
God! the horse, with one bound, appeared to clear the immense forest, 
and both horseman and steed disappeared in a moment! The dogs set up 
a terrific howling, and at the same moment vanished from my sight. My 
heart sank within me; I turned pale as death, and a cold shivering sen- 
sation pervaded my whole frame; I clung firmly to the tree for support, 
but it was with the greatest difficulty that I prevented myself from falling 
to the earth. I had seen a sight which I shudder even now to think of, 
and as I write, even at this distance of time, I feel somewhat of the horror 
which then crept over me. Were they phantoms that I had seen? I 
could not determine, though I was strongly impressed with the idea that 
they were so. It was certainly possible that I had been mistaken, and 
that my excitement and their sudden disappearance had induced me to 
— a construction upon the phenomenon which it in nowise merited.- 

he objects themselves had all the appearance of reality—all the charac- 
teristics of things still in life. ‘The horseman, the steed, the dogs, were 
such as I had seen a hundred times; and though the night was certainly 
somewhat advanced, it was still possible that the gentleman, actuated by 
some whim or other, had resolved upon hunting by moonlight. When 
this idea suggested itself to my mind, I saw nothing particularly remark- 
able in the circumstances, but their strange and sudden disappearance 
filled me with the greatest astonishment and alarm. 

The following day I again spent in endeavouring to find an egress from 
this horrible abode, but all my efforts were fruitless. I lived during this 
time upon the wild fruits which I plucked from the trees. Towards night, 
[ again betook myself to my old retreat, with a determination to watch again 
for the mysterious huntsman. The night was not so clear as the preceding 
one, but I was still able to descry objects with considerable distinctness. 
I had been here some hours when the grey horse all at once became 
visible. I knew not whence it had come, though it was possible that it 
had come out of the wood unobserved. Some time afterwards, the gen- 
tleman, habited as I have already described, and again accompanied by 
his dogs, again presented himself; the same process of saddling, &c., as 
on the previous night, was gone through, and the gentleman mounted the 
horse and instantly disappeared. I was determined to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, whither they went, and accordingly, on the following day, bent my 
steps in the direction in which they had proceeded, hoping to find either 
some place of residence or an outlet from the forest. I had travelled a 
considerable distance, when I reached another plain much larger than the 
one I have already spoken of; I remained here during the night, being 
constantly upon the watch for anything that might present itself. My 
surprise may be conceived, when, at a late hour, a number of horsemen, 
horses, and dogs, began to assemble upon the spot I have referred to; 
they were all equipped for hunting, and were evidently awaiting for fresh 
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arrivals; each moment brought a new rider and horse upon the scene. I 
know not how they came, for they arrived without m bein in the least 
degree cognizant of the mode. At length I observed that the individual 
whom I had seen on the two preceding nights had arrived. He was 
mounted upon the grev horse which I had seen on these occasions. The 
y was exceedingly merry, and the greatest spirit and animation per- 
vaded the assemblage. The dogs ran about sauteed the earth and howl- 
ing and barking as though anxious for the chase; the horses pawed the 
ground with their feet, ual neighed as if they werealsoeager foracommence- 
ment of the sport. The gentlemen saluted each other with the greatest cor- 
diality and friendship, shaking each other heartily by the hand, and evi- 
dently anticipating some excellent sport by moonlight. There seemed to be 
something so hilarious, so fascinating about the meeting, that I involuntarily 
wished myself to be of the party. It was strange that I should have been 
actuated by so singular a sack for I had always been averse to sports of 
the kind. I longed to be a participator in the chase. All at once there 
appeared to me to be something so inspiriting in the pursuit. The circum- 
stances, too, added to the interest I felt in the matter. The wild charac- 
ter of the country—the jovial bearing of the horsemen—the rich light shed 
upon the scene by the trembling moonbeams ;—yes, there was something 
bold and adventurous—something calculated to drive gloom and spleen 
from the mind, in the dashing, headlong chase—in the rapid transition 
from place to place—in the fearless leaps, the hairbreadth escapes, the 
wild haloo, the animation that characterises both man and animal. 
Away with solitude—away with fruitless grief—away with care that 
was for ever gnaw, gnawing at the heart. I was resolved to join the 
sportsmen and participate in their dangers and enjoyments. I was too 
long in forming this decision, for before I had time to put it into execu- 
tion, they had gone. I heard the tramping of the horses’ feet, and the 
howling of the dogs for several minutes after they had disappeared. 

On the following night I was at my old place, fully determined that 
nothing should this time mar my designs. The night was beautiful, and 
the party assembled again and went through the same ceremony as on the 
former occasion. There was a matter which caused me considerable per- 
plexity, and seemed to forbid the execution of my purpose. I had-no 
steed wherewith to accompany the fearless huntsmen on their expedition. 
I thought it nevertheless possible that some gentleman of the party might 
not be disposed to join the chase on the night in question, and whose horse 
might thus be at liberty. Filled with this idea, I descended from the 
tree, and advanced towards them. I was somewhat nervous and timid, 
but as I approached, the gentlemen came towards me, and saluted me 
with such kindness and cordiality, that I soon lost all reserve, and became 
as bold and confident as they. A horse was quickly provided me, and 
when I had mounted, the signal was given, and away we started. An 
avenue in the forest, which I had not previously observed, disclosed itself, 
and down it we galloped with the greatest fury. The horses snorted, 
and, like those which the famous Phaeton undertook to guide when he 
drove the chariot of the Sun, , 


Sponte sia properant: labor est inhibere volentes. 





Away we went. Men and animals were all actuated by the same spirit. 
May—vou. xcv. NO. CCCLXXVII. F 
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We had not proceeded far before a wolf was started, and the excitement 
at once became immense. The dogs set up the most terrific yells; the 
horses were almost , and flames of fire shot from their nos- 
trils, and were emitted by their hoofs coming in contact with the earth. 
pods eet yao ps . ot tag ew 
surprise, but yet i into my spirit a ki d of en- 
acini. I never felt awae before. f blood danced in my veins 
with all the fervour of youth—my pulse beat quickly—my mind felt at 
length entrammelled — dark thoughts with which it had so long 
been distracted. Oh! this was glorious—soul-inspiriting !—dashing furi- 
ously over the country as though we were borne upon the wings of the 
—leaving objects in a moment at an immense distance behind us, and 
cleaving the air with irresistible foree. There was a daring, a freedom in 
the act which compensated for a century of mere idleness, and imparted 
to the spirit a sense of liberty and adventure with which it is not com- 
monly camera No obstacle seemed to impede our way; we leaped 
fences and passed over large streams of water as though they had never 
stood in our road. The horses appeared to be mad with excitement, and 
tore up the earth with their feet, and snuffed the air with the greatest 
frenzy. A spirit of emulation prevailed equally amongst horses and men, 
and to be foremost in the chase was the object of all. Oh! never before 
had my spirit been so elated. I was drunk with enjoyment—I was almost 
beside myself with excitement. The wild haloo passed from mouth to 
mouth ; boisterous laughter and merriment everywhere prevailed, and the 
strange yells of the dogs, and the tramping of the horses’ feet, composed 
a combination of sounds difficult to describe. On we went. There was 
no pause, no rest in our daring and rapid flight. The level plains —the 
deep valleys—the mountain heights—were passed with equal rapidity. If 
a broad river lay in our way, there was not a moment lost in devising 
means whereby it might be passed. We plunged headlong in, horseman 
and steed, and the dogs were not backward in following the example, and 
we swam across it as swiftly as if we had been galloping over a piece of 
fine level 
The moon still shone in the placid blue heaven above us, and imparted 
to our flight a tinge of romance, of which the light of day would in a 
great measure have divested it. Thus we traversed a wide district of 
country. I know not the distance we accomplished, but it seemed to be 
immense—several hundreds of miles. As we continued this glorious 
chase, the heavens became overcast, and evidently portended a storm. 
The moon hid herself behind some dark clouds, oa a thick darkness fell 
over the earth. We heeded it not—we dashed on—led on by an involun- 
tary impulse to secure the object of our pursuit. The rain began to 
descend: at first it fell gently, but afterwards in torrents. The thunder 
ed above our heads, and rent the atmosphere with terrific noises. 
lightning at intervals darted through the opaque heavens, and im- 
mense trees, struck by the electric fluid, fell to the earth. Onward we 
went : we heeded not the elements—the horses em only to be sti- 
mulated to greater exertion by the fearful storm that had overtaken us. 
It harmonised with the feelings with which we were inspired. There was 
a wildness in it which accorded with our adventure, and which only tended 
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to heighten our enthusiasm. The earth trembled as the thunder rolled 
over it, and drank in greedily the rain that descended in such copious 
quantities. As we cmtiened, the pursuit, the horse I rode fa 
stumbled and fell. I was thrown from my seat to the ground with great 
—_- At the same instant, my companions of the chase melted into 
air. 
When consciousness returned to me, it was a beautiful starlight even- 
ing; and what was my surprise when I beheld my brother at a short dis- 
tance from me. He was gazing upon the magnificent seenery surround- 
ing him. I ran towards him; my sudden approach surprised and alarmed 
him. He was standing upon a steep precipice—he lost his balance, and 
fell over, and was dashed to pieces amongst the crumbling stones beneath. 
I was distracted. I raved like one beside himself. I had fulfilled my des- 
tiny. I was the instrument of my dear brother’s death. 
t was some time before I could convince myself that my adventure in 
the forest with the phantom huntsman had been merely a dream. 











THE BRIDAL FLOWERS. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 


Tuey deck’d her brow with flowers, — 
Twas a day in early spring,— 
They brought them from the bowers 
Where the woodbines loved to cling ; 
The blossoms on her features 
Seem’d to envy her her pride, 
Though the fairest gift of nature’s 
Was the fittest for a bride. 


II. 


The bridal flowers soon faded, 

Though the bride seem’d fair and gay ; 
Her brow no sorrow shaded 

When the wreath had died away ; 
But all earth’s human flowers 

Must fade, as Heaven decrees,— 
And the fairest gem of ours 

Fell beneath the autumn breeze. 


mL 
They bore her gently, lightly,— 
The snow was on the ground ; 
Its feather’d flakes fell brightly 
Upon the little mound ; 

But when the woodland bowers 
With early blooms were spread, 
They brought the same wild flowers 
And strew’d them o’er her bed. 
F2 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS.* 


Tue name of the most distinguished romance-writer of the age is 
Alexandre-Dumas-Da “ oy ga and how so di geen - 
pellation became its fair proportions, remains to be to 
novelist’s grandfather, the ~ se Antoine-Alexandre-Davy de la Pail- 
leterie, for some reason or other unknown to his descendants, sold _his 
perenne and emigrated to St. Domingo or Hayti, where he wedded 

uise Cessette Dumas, who must have been a half-cast. By her he had 
a son, Thomas, and this son, not agreeing with his father, who married in 
second nuptials his housekeeper at the advanced age of seventy-four, 
entered the French service as a private, and in doing so, in order not to 
disgrace his family, enlisted under the name of Alexandre Dumas—a 

ion which has been preserved by the Novelist, and by. Alexandre 
Dumas ils, another name already well known to literature by the 
“‘ Dame aux Camellias”—a piece which is creating at this moment a per- 
fect fureur in Paris. 

e death of the old marquis, which took place thirteen days after 
his son’s enlistment in the year 1786, severed the last tie that bound the 
future general to the aristocracy. Such was the progress achieved at that 
time in the armies of the young and turbulent Republic, that A. Dumas, 
a@ private in 1786, and who wedded, in 1792, Marie Labouret, daughter 
of the worthy host of the “ Crown” at Villers-Céteréts, and mother of 
the Novelist, being then a lieutenant-colonel of hussars, in less than a 
year from that time was a general of brigade. 

Nothing, indeed, according to the son, could exceed the prowess of 
General Dumas. The Austrians called him Schwartz teufel, “ the 
black devil,” and Bonaparte gave him the designation of Horatius Cocles, 
because he defended a eed. single-handed against an army. ‘The rapid 
fortunes of the Corsican were, however, by no means gratifying to the 
ardent but jealous Creole. Contemporary with Marceau, Hoche, Desaix, and 
Kleber, he was like them a true republican, and like them he never lived 
to be humbled by imperial ascendancy. But General Dumas’s devotion 
to the republic, or antagonism to Napoleon, cost him dear. It led, or, 
the campaign in Egypt, to an open quarrel with the general-in-chief, 
who only remarked, “The blind man does not believe in my fortune!” 
and to his quitting the army. Worse than that, on his way home he was 
taken prisoner by the Neapolitans, who administered to him poisons, 
which, although hailing in immediate effect, hurried the swarthy hero to 
a premature grave at the age of forty, leaving a wife, a daughter, and 
the future writer (who came into the world after General Dumas’s return 
from Egypt), almost without a resource in the world; nor would Napoleon 
ever do anything for them. 

Alexandre Dumas was little more than four years old when he lost 
his father, yet he relates a strange incident connected with the event, to 
which he attached so much importance as to have it accompanied by 
a plan of the house wherein it occurred. This was the abode of a lock- 





* Mémoires d’Alexandre Dumas. Tomes i. & v. 
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smith, whither young Dumas had been removed the day before - his 
father’s demise. 


I remained (he says) till a late hour in the smithy ; the forge gave out at 
night effects of light and shade—fantastic reflections, which greatly pleased me. 
About ss ee o’clock, my cousin Marianne came to fetch me and put me to 
bed in a little impromptu couch near a larger one, and I went to sleep with 
that good sleep that Heaven vouchsafes to children like the dews of spring. 

At midnight I woke up—or rather were roused, my cousin and I—b a loud 
knock at the door. A night-lamp was burning in the room, and by the light 
of nota lamp I saw my cousin rise up in her bed much alarmed, but not saying 
& Wo 

No one could knock at the door without getting through an outer one. 

But I, who even at the present day shudder in writing these lines—I felt no 
fear ; I got out of bed and went towards the door. 

" am are you going, Alexandre ?” my cousin cried out ; ‘‘ where are you 
goin 

“ You see where I am going,” I answered quietly ; “ I am going to open the 
door for papa, who has come to bid us good-bye.” 

The poor gr jumped out of bed terrified, caught me just as | was opening 
the door, and brought me back by force to my bed. I struggled in her arms, 
shouting with all my strength, “ Good-bye, papa! good-byé, papa !”’ 

Something like a dying breath passed over my face and calmed me. 

igen I went to sleep again with tears in my eyes, sobbing vehe- 
mently. 

The next morning we were awoke at break of day. 

M iy father had died at the very moment I had heard that loud knock at 
the door ! 

Then I heard these words, without being able thoroughly to understand all 
they meant : 

“* My poor child, your papa, who loved you so dearly, is dead!” 


The Dumas family took refuge, after the death of the general, at the 
Hétel de ’Epée. Among the friends of the family at that time was 
M. Collard, the head of a family to which the terrible Laffarge affair has 
since given so much celebrity. His real name was Montjorey, but he 
had exchanged that for Collard, out of respect for republican antipathies. 
This M. Collard had married a young girl named Hermine, whom he had 
met at the house of Madame de Valence, and of whom Dumas relates the 


following history : | 


One day the Duke of Orleans, going to see Madame de Montesson, at that 
time his wife, very unexpectedly found M. de Valence at her feet, with his 
head resting on her knees. The position was serious ; but Madame de Mon- 
tesson was a great lady, who was not easily dismayed; she turned round, 
smiling, to her husband, who had remained thunderstruck at the door. 

“Come to my aid, Monsieur le Duc” said she, “and help me to rid myself 
of this Valence. He adores Pulchérie, and insists upon marrying her.” 

Pulchérie was the second daughter of Madame de Genlis; the first was 
named Caroline, and married M. de. Lawoestine. 

The duke was delighted, especially after the fright he had experienced, to 
wed Pulchérie to M. de Valence. He gave six hundred thousand francs to the 
bride, and the marriage took place. 

How was-it that little Hermine lived with Madame de Valence, and who 
was this little Hermine? We will explain. , 

Madame de Montesson was aunt to Madame de Genlis. Madame de Genlis 
had been placed by Madame de Montesson as maid of honour to the Duchess 
of Orleans (Mademoiselle de Penthitvre). There Philippe-Joseph, afterwards 
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_ galité, met her, and falling in love with her, the result was a 
ter. 
e daughter was little Hermine. 

Little Hermine had been brought up in England. 

tn ecm yo winds ing Louis-Philippe, was seven or eight 
years was proposed to give her, as a companion, some youn person 
with whom she could constantly speak Engli It was a ment of bringing 
oy egy near her father and mother, so the little girl left London and came 
to Paris. 

At the time of the emigration of the Duke of Chartres, of M. de Beau- 
jolas, de Montpensier, and of the Princess Adelaide, Hermine, then only four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, found an asylum with her sister, Madame de 
Valence ; but de Valence was soon afterwards thrown into prison, 
whilst Philippe-Egalité forfeited his head upon the scaffold—a fate from 
which the infamy cast by him on the name of his mother could not save him. 

Hermine was thus left with the children of Madame de Valence—Felicic, 
who married M. de Celles, and Rosamonde, wife of Marshal Gerard. The 
— children were about to become orphans, when a miracle saved Madame 

e Valence. 

A wheelwright, by name Garnier, who lived in the street Neuve des Ma- 
thurins, fell in love with her. This Garnier belonged to the municipal 
police. At the peril of his life, he twice destroyed the notes forwarded to 
the revolutionary tribunal by the superintendent of the prison, in which she 
was denounced as the most aristocratic of all the prisoners. This devotion to 
her interests carried Madame de Valence through till the 9th Thermidor. The 
9th Thermidor saved her. 


Madame de Valence had four children—a son and three daughters. 
Maurice, the son, remained a country squire; Caroline married the Baron 
Capelle, and her daughter Marie became, under the name of Madame 

arge, the heroine of the most dramatic criminal trial of our times; 
Hermine, who wedded the Baron de Martens; and Louise, who wedded 
Garat—the man, says Dumas, whose signature is the most appreciated of 
jes me ap three or f h nced in his 

ilty to three or four great frights experi in hi 

early saan! agg Re on the occasion of his reading ae newspaper 
that a prisoner immured in the dungeons of Amieng had been eaten up by 
a serpent !—another was when he saw two real snakes in the garden of 
ne relative M. Deviolane, inspector of forests; a third is related as 
ollows : 


One evening I was, according to my usual custom, turning over the en- 
gravings of the Bible—I was four or five years of age at the time—when we 
eard a carriage stop at the door, followed by loud cries in the dining-room. 
Every one hurried to the door, which opened at the same time, letting in the 
strangest Meg Merrilies that the imagination of a Walter Scott could conceive. 
This witch—and at first sight the being that presented itself to us had every 
right to claim that title—this witch was dressed in black, and as she had lost 
her cap, her false front had taken advantage of the opportunity to decamp, so 
that her own hair fell down in long grey streamers upon her shoulders. 

This time it was ener 3 very different from the famous serpent of 
Amiens or the two snakes of int Remy ; besides, the serpent of Amiens 1 
had never seen except with the eyes of imagination ; the two snakes of Saint 
Remy [ had room to escape from; but the witch, I saw her bodily, and we 
were in the same room. 

I threw down the Bible, and, taking advantage of the disorder occasioned b 
this apparition, ran away to my room, got, clothes and all, into my bed, 
drew the counterpane over my head. 
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The next morning, I learnt that the cause of my fright was the illustrious 
Madame de Genlis, who, coming to pay a visit to her ughter, Madame Col- 
lard, had been lost by her driver in the forest of Villers-Coteréts, and had let 
herself, apo the great horror she had of ghosts, be seized by a panic, from 
which she had even then scarcely recovered, although she had communicated 
the better half to me. 


What Dumas designates les grandes terreurs of his life, were in reali 
five in number. The fifth terror is also worthy of being chronicled. on 


I was playing at marbles at the door of a grocer, Lebégne by name, who at 
the time was busy spreading out and working up chocolate on a marble slab, 
with one of those long flexible knives that are, I believe, called spatulas. I 
got into a dispute with my playfellow. We set to with our fists—for, let it 
be noticed, I was never a coward before any one’s fists. But he was stronger 
than me, and gave me a blow that sent me backwards into a barrel of honey. 

I foresaw in a moment what would happen, so. I screamed out, and the 
grocer turned round and saw what was taking place. 

’ ae which was taking place was, as I have said, that I fell backwards into 
the honey. 

I got up as if a spring had set me up upon my legs, and that notwithstand- 
ing the resistance which the substance to which 1 was adhering opposed to this 
movement. : 

And then I set off as fast as I could scamper. 

The rapidity which I displayed in this prudent resolution, arose from m 
having seen the grocer rush forth, by a simultaneous movement, with a knife 
in his hand. I directed my steps naturally towards my home. But the house 
being situated in the middle of the rue Lormet, was some way from the spot 
where the event.had occurred. I could run well, but the grocer had legs 
twice as long as mine; I was urged by fear, but he was impelled by cupidity. 
I turned round as I ran, and saw the terrible man of business, with his lips open, 
his eyes glittering, his brow knitted, and his knife in his hand, getting nearer 
to me at every step. At last, breathless and exhausted, without voice, and 
ready to expire, I fell on the pavement, about ten paces from my own door, 
convinced that it was all over with me, and that Lebtgne had pursued me 
for no other purpose than that of cutting my throat. 

It was, however, for nothing of the kind. After a brief struggle, in which I 
wasted my slight remaining strength, he got me upon his knees, face down- 
wards, and having carefully scraped me with his spatula, he replaced me 
on my legs, and went away perfectly satisfied with having regained his lost 
merchandise. 


At this epoch Napoleon still visiting upon the son his hatred of the 
father, and refusing to do anything for him, it was resolved that young 
Dumas should be educated for the Church, and to this effect should enter 
as seminarist at the college of Soissons. To avoid so uncongenial an avo- 
cation, the future Novelist fled for three whole days from the maternal 
roof, amusing himself in the interval by catching birds in the wood of 
Villers-Cdteréts—the scene of many a Sesatioie and shooting excursion, 
and of some strange incidents in the life of the Romancist. 

To compromise the matter, he however consented, on his return, to go 
to the school of the Abbé Grégoire, situated in his natal town, and 
honoured with the title of college, says Dumas. Dumas, by-the-bye, par- 
ticipates largely in the thorough Galliean spirit of hatred and detraction of 

the English. He never lets an opportunity of a sneer or 


land and 
safitantoned observation to escape. We shall see afterwards that the 
battle of Waterloo was won at five against the English, and lost at six 
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against the Prussians.* Dumas, who also must needs give a different ver- 
sion of historical events from that presented by every one else, establishes, to 
his own satisfaction, that the battle of Waterloo was lost on account 
pds one The emperor could not even mount his horse 

t : 

“ Napoleon,” Dumas writes, “at his return from the island of Elba, 
had, like Francois I., his fair Ferronniére ; but, in this instance, it was not 
the vengeance of a husband that sent her to him, it was the astuteness of 
a diplomatist !”’ 

Any one at all intimate with French domestic society must be aware 
that many things are done, and commonly spoken about, concernin 
which not a word is ever breathed by English matrons and Engli 
children. The consequence of this is a peculiar tone, that is also commu- 
nicated to what may be designated as homely or familiar French humour. 
The mode adopted by the Clown to set the sails of a windmill in motion, 
and the assiduity of the Physician in the Marionettes, are well-known 
examples. The youth of Dumas abounds in humour of this kind, 
untranslatable into English. The brave but coarse old General Dumas’s 
letters are, in the same way, replete with expressions inadmissible 
in English cere f 

The retreat of Moscow had been followed by the battle of Leipsic, and 
that grand discharge of 17,000 cannon-shot had been followed by the 
entrance of the allies into France. Every one, as at the time of the Revo- 
lution, hastened to hide their valuables. Madame Dumas filled the cellar 
with furniture and linen, and buried thirty old louis in the garden, 
enclosed in a skin. This done, the old lady very prudently set to work 
to what young Dumas calls un haricot de mouton gigantesque. 
Added to all this, a place had also been taken, as we take a box in a theatre, 
in certain subterranean quarries in the neighbourhood, whither half the - 
parnisson of Villers-Céteréts had fled. Beds, a table, chairs, and books, 

been conveyed thither, as to a place of refuge in case.of need. 

“‘ Before, however, having recourse to such extreme measures, my 
mother,” Dumas relates, ‘‘ wished to try all possible means of concilia- 
tion; and one of. these means of conciliation, that which she looked upon 
as the most efficacious, was her haricot de mouton and her vin de Sois- 
sonnais. 

“ But man proposes, and God disposes. After three days’ expectation, 
on the fire and in the cellar, the Reseda de mouton was eaten and the 
wine was drunken by Frenchmen. 

“‘ They belonged to the corps of Marshal Mortier, charged (after the 
fall of Soissons) with defending the passage of the forest, with what re- 
mained of the young guard, and about a dozen pieces of cannon. 

‘Great was our joy. It was a real pleasure to contemplate, instead of 
hideous Cossacks, these young men, radiant with hope and courage.”’ 

This joy was, however, of brief duration; the allies surprised the 
detachment at midnight, captured all the guns; and Marshal Mortier, 
Duke de. Trevise, was glad to make his escape half dressed by a back- 
door from M. Deviolaine’s. The enemy having thus really arrived, 





* Lamartine, in his “ History of the Restoration,” is one of the few Frenchmen 
who do justice to the English on this score. 
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Madame Dumas put another immense haricot de mouton on the fire. 
The Cossacks, however, not appearing, they were obliged to eat the 
haricot themselves. Soon, however, news of the defeats at Bar-sur- 
Aube, Meaux, and Fére, announced the near approach of the allies: a third 
haricot was placed on the fire. One fine morning, fifteen real Cossacks— 
cavalry from the Don, who had lost their way in the forest—rode through 
the town, shooting in their passage an unfortunate hatter, who had 
imprudence to shut his door in their face. This time, Madame Dumas 
actually took to flight, as if there was more safety in one place than 
another; off she went, however, with her children, first to Mesnil, and 
then to Crespy, in Valois. Previous, however, to their departure, the 
gold was dug up out of the garden; and Dumas gives a humorous 
account of the terror experienced at first finding it to be missing, and 
only after much fear and perplexity discovering that a mole had carried 
the treasure down its hole for the sake of the skin. 

Crespy was defended by a small body of about 200 cavalry and 100 


infantry, having no communication with the army, nor orders of any 
kind. The Dumas, mother and son, were received in the house of a’ 
Madame Millet. They had not been long there before that which they 


were running away from came to them—the enemy. 


It was a troop of about a hundred Prussian cavalry. The men were clothed 
in little blue coats, puffed up in front, and then narrowed at the waist by a 
tight band. 

They also wore grey trousers with a blue stripe, corresponding to the coat, 
with little caps on their heads, having leather peaks and fastenings. Each 
man had a sword and two pistols. 

I still see them before me, the first ranks preceded by two trumpeters, with 
trumpets in hand. Behind the trumpeters an officer. 

They were handsome, fair young men, better-looking than private soldiers 
—no doubt belonging to the volunteers of 1818, who came to Leipsic to 
whet their swords against us—men of that Tugendbund, which gave us Staps, 
and which was to give us Sand. 

They passed under our windows, and then disappeared. A moment after- 
wards we heard a noise like a hurricane ; the house trembled with the gallop- 
ing of horses. The Prussians had been charged at the end of the street by our 
cavalry, and as they were not aware of our numbers, they came back at full 
speed, pursued by our hussars. 

All passed by in a confused mass, like a whirlwind of noise and smoke. Our 
soldiers, pistols in one hand, swords in the other, fired and cut away at the same 
time. The Prussians fired as they fled. 

Two or three balls struck the house; one of them broke the blind of the 
window out of which I was looking. This terrified the women, who ran down 
stairs to hide themselves in the cellar. My mother wished to take me with them, 
but I held fast by the window-sill ; so rather than leave me she stopped also. 

The spectacle was terrible and magnificent. 

Pursued too closely, the Prussians had been obliged to turn round on their 
pursuers, and there, before our eyes, at a distance of twenty paces, as close as 
the boxes of the circus are to the amphitheatre, a real combat took place, 
a struggle of man with man. | 

I saw five or six men fall among the Prussians, two or three among the 
French. The first who fell was a Prussian ; he was retreating, his head lean- 
ing over the neck of his horse, and his back curved: a cut of a sabre laid open 
his back from the right shoulder to the left flank, and decorated him in a mo- 
ment with a red ruban! The wound must have been twelve or fifteen inches 


in length. 
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The others I saw drop, fell, one from a cut on the head, Sor wm a 
his forehead ; others from stabs or pistol-shots, After a struggle which 
about ten minutes, the Prussians trusted once more to the swiftness of their 
horses, and started off at full port, 

The pursuit began again. e flight recommenced, throwing down, before 
it was out of sight, three or four more men upon the road. No doubt one of 
these men was killed, for he never moved. ers rose up, or d them- 
selves along till they got to the road-side. One of them sat down with his back 
against a wall; the two, no doubt more grievously wounded, remained in 
an horizontal position. 

Suddenly a drum was heard beating a charge. It was{our hundred infantry- 
men whocame up to take their part in the combat. They advanced with fixed 
bayonets, and disappeared at the curve made by the road. Five minutes after- 
wards a sharp firing was heard. 

we saw our hussars reappear, brought back by five or six hundred 
horsemen. reappeared driven, as they had gone out driving. 

It was impossible to see or to distinguish anything in this second tempest of 
men ; only when it had gone by, three or four more bodies were laid low on 


the road. 


A great silence succeeded all this noise. French and Prussians were en- 
gulphed in the interior of the town. We waited, but we neither heard nor saw 
anything more. . 

hat had become of our hundred infantry-men? No doubt they had been 
either taken prisoners or slain. As to our cavalry, being acquainted with the 
neighbourhood, they escaped, from what we learnt afterwards, by the moun- 
tain of Sery, into the valley of Gillocourt. 

When Louis XVIII.—the Desiré of the fickle French—was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors, Alexandre Dumas was asked by his mo- 
ther if he would give in more than a nominal allegiance to the legitimate 
government, and claim his rank as grandson of the Marquis de la Paille- 
terie. Alexandre determined at once to remain Alexandre Dumas, simply 
and briefly. “I have known my father,” he said; “I never knew 
my gran er; and what would my father, who came to bid me good- 
bye at the moment of his death, think of me, if I denied him, to call myself 
by the name of my grandfather.” 

It was accordingly resolved, in accordance with this decision, which so 
materially affected the future prospects of young Dumas, that nothing 
should be asked for him, but that a license to deal in tobacco should be 
solicited for the mother. ‘It was ancient times revived,” says Dumas 
—* the widow of the Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol selling tobacco.” __ 

A brief period of tranquillity—the mother selling tobacco, snuff, and 
salt—the son continuing his education, partly under the Abbé Grégoire, 
partly in the forest—was interrupted by the return of the emperor. In 

rance many changes take place during even the lapse from boyhood to 
manhood. At this epoch, the brothers Lallemand having been arrested 
for conspiring in favour of Napoleon, young Dumas relates that, seconded 
by his mother, and aided by a playfellow, who was son of the gaoler at 
Soissons, he conveyed to the generals a pair of pistols and fifty louis, but 
which were refused by the prisoners; “for,” caid they, “the emperor will 
be at Paris before they can bring us to trial.” Twenty-eight years after- 
wards, Dumas Talal Gonanl Litlecsand at the house of the Duc de 
Cazes, of this incident. 

The emperor re-entered the Tuileries the 20th of March—the birth- 
day of the King of Rome—and by the 26th of May the old uniforms of 
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the empire began to pass through Villers-Cdteréts, which is upon the . 
= ge road, 

the men who were going to fight against the British, at that mo- 
ment at once the ‘te teeett oe Se ri hope of Europe, at Waterloo, 
Dumas says : 

“Oh ! let us never forget these men who walked with so firm a step 
towards Waterloo—that is to say, towards the tomb! There was at 
once devotion, courage, honour! There was there the most noble, the 
most zealous, and the purest blood of France!—the remains of twenty 
years’ struggles against the whole of Europe. There was the revolution, 
our mother; there was the empire, our nurse; there was not the French 
nobility, but the nobility of the French people!” 

They all passed by, even to the two hundred Mamelukes, with their 
large red trousers, turbans, and curved sabres. At last came the man 
himself, who weighed like a gigantic nightmare upon all Europe, not 
omitting France and Alexandre Dumas himself. The latter awaited at 
the post-house to see the emperor. 

* He was seated at the back, to the right, dressed in a n uniform 
with white facings, and wearing the cross of the legion of Sesion His 
head, pale and sickly, and apparently carved out of a block of ivory, fell 
slightly reclining on his chest; on his left was his brother Jéréme, and 
in front of the latter the aide-de-camp Letort. 

: He raised his head, looked round him, and inquired, ‘ Where are 
we ’ 

“<< At Villers-Cdteréts, sire,’ said a voice. 

** « Six leagues from Soissons, then ? he answered. 

“< « Six leagues from Soissons—yes, sire.’ 

**¢ Be quick then.’ 

“ And fell back into that kind of torpor from which the stoppage of 
the carriage had for a moment aroused him.” 

The gigantic vision, as Dumas calls it, had not passed by ten days, 
when news came of the passage of the Sambre, the fall of Charleroi, the 
battles of Ligny and Quatre-Bras. Then there was no news, till groups 
of men, covered with dust and blood, with uniforms in rags, and scarcely 
able to sit in their saddles, began to arrive. There was no longer any 
use in denying the fact: the French army had experienced a decisive defeat 
—the allies were on their way to the capital. The haricot de mouton 
reappeared ; so also did the emperor, and Dumas went out to see him. 

“« Tt was the emperor, at the same place that I had seen him, in a 
similar carriage, with an aide-de-camp by his side, and another before. 
Bat” it is no longer Jéréme nor Letort. Letort was killed; Jéréme-had 
for his mission to rally the army at Laon. : 

. » “It isthe same man—the same pale, sickly, motionless face, only the 
head is still more bowed down upon the chest. Is it with fatigue ?—is it 
with grief at having played for a world and lost the game ? 

“As upon the first occasion, when he felt that the carriage had 
stopped, he raised his head, cast around him the same vague look which 
became so piercing when fixed upon a face or a horizon—those two mys- 
teries, behind which a danger can always hide itself. 

“¢* Where are we?” he inquired. 

“ * At Villers-Coteréts, sire.’ 

“ * Good—eighteen leagues from Paris ?” 
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“+ Yes, sire.’ 

6 6 Go on.’ ”* 

This time it was neither Cossacks nor Prussians who followed the fu- 
itives, but the English. Two officers were quartered in the Bureau de 
abac, and Dumas condescends to say that they behaved themselves like 

gentlemen. At all events they did the utmost honour to the haricot de 
‘ mouton, which, in Dumas’s memoirs, appears to represent the instability of 
ments. 

The restoration of the monarchy heralded to young Dumas the return 
of rural amusements and sporting adventures, of which he relates no 
small number, some of a very tragic character. This a ble and de- 
sultory existence was, however, interrupted by Madame Dumas suddenly 
arriving at the conclusion that Alexandre, being fifteen years of age, he 
should apply himself to something more serious than trapping larks and 
trackin wild boar; the result of which reflections was that our hero 
was indentured to M. Mennesson, the notary-public of Villers-Cdteréts. 

An incident of rather a remarkable character, for a rural neighbour- 
hood like that of Villers-Céteréts, occurred shortly after Dumas entered 

his new career. As junior clerk, he was sent on business to Cressy, 
and as the distance amounted to three leagues and a half, he was provided 
with the baker’s horse. The intervening country is described with the 
author’s usual sketchy detail, and leaves the impression of a country of 
woods and cultivated land, with a ravine, with quarries intervening, called 
Fontaine Eau claire, from its rivulet, and of a little-frequented road. 
Detained by business and pleasure combined, young Dumas did not start 
on his return till night, the darkness whereof, and the evil repute of the 
road, not being very prepossessing, made him resolve upon effecting his 
journey at a gallop. He had passed Fontaine Eau claire and its 
sombre quarries, and was ascending the opposite hill of Vaucennes, crowned 
by a windmill, which belonged to M. Picot, when 


Suddenly my horse, which was galloping along the middle of the road; started 
aside so violently, and so unexpectedly, that it sent me rolling ten or twelve 
paces beyond the road-side. After which, instead of waiting for me, it con- 
tinued its way, only faster than before, breathing hard through its nostrils. 

I rose up stunned by my fall, which might have been fatal if, instead of fall- 
ing beyond the road, [ had been thrown on the pavement. I at first thought 
of running after the horse, but it was already so far off, that I thought it would 
be of no use. And then I was curious to know what it was that had terrified 
it so. 

I shook myself, and, with a somewhat unsteady gait, advanced across the 
highway. I had scarcely gone about four paces, when I perceived a man lying 
across the road. I thought it was some drunken peasant ; and, congratu- 
—s myself that my horse had not trod upon him, I bent down to lift 

im up. 

I took him by the hand ; his hand was stiff and cold. I rose up at once and 
looked around me, and I thought I saw, not ten paces distant, a human form 
groping along the ditch. The idea then crossed my mind that this motionless 
man had been assassinated, and that the human form that I saw moving might 
Ms well be that of the assassin. 

did not stop to make any further inquiries. Jumping over the body, I 
followed the example of the horse, and took the road to Villers-Cdéteréts as fast 
as my legs would carry me. 


* Dumas, speaking elsewhere of this piece of frail mortality, says, somewhat 
blasphemously, “Si vous n’aviez pas eu votre passion,. vous ne seriez pas dieu.” 
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Madame Dumas, who had been much terrified by the baker’s horse 
arriving without his rider, recommended her son not to say anything of 
what he had seen. There would be inquiries without end—preliminary 
investigations at Soissons—assizes at Laon—-no end of trouble and expense. 
The next day the whole population was in motion. A carrier of Villers- 
Coteréts hed Socvighs the body in his cart to the town. It was that of a 
young man, of from fifteen to sixteen years of age. He belonged to the 

bouring class, and was unknown in the neighbourhood He had been 
killed by a heavy blow on the back of the head with a blunt instrument. 

Two days afterwards, one of M. Picot’s shepherds was brought in by 
the gendarmes, suspected of being the guilty party. .‘‘ The type,”’ says 
Dumas, “was that of the Picard peasant of the very lowest class, v and 
cunning.” This shepherd’s hut was within two hundred paces of where 
the Seay had been discovered; traces of blood had been found on the 
straw, covered by a miserable mattress. A mallet had also been found 
stained with blood. This wretch, Marot by name, finding himself thus 
implicated, drew his master, M. Picot, to whom he owed a grudge, into 
the scrape. He accused him of being the murderer, and the unfortunate 

ntleman was arrested, and imprisoned for a month before his innocence 
was established. He, however, never recovered the blow of so cruel an 
accusation. “-Marot was condemned to twelve or fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment for having stolen some clothes found upon a dead man. Stran 
verdict, says Dumas, which states a crime without designating the 
criminal. 

But the most curious part of the story lies in the sequel. Possibly, if 
the results of all crimes could be froma % circumstantially followed out, 
this would be found to be generally the case. Marot, on his liberation 
from confinement, returned to the same neighbourhood, where he got em- 
sg wom as a butcher. Some time after his return, his wife was killed 

y a very singular accident. She was drawing water from a well, when, 
the rope breaking, she was thrown down to a depth of thirty feet, and 
drowned. 


This death (says Dumas) was looked upon as an accident. 

Some time afterwards, the body of a young carman was found buried, at a 
depth of only one or two feet, between Vivieres and Chelles, and who appeared 
to have been killed by a pistol-shot, discharged right into his back. 

Researches were made, but without results ; the assassin or assassins were 
not discovered. : 

Lastly, some time afterwards, Marot went himself to the justice of peace, to 
announce an incident that had taken place. A young painter and glazier, who, 
not having means to go to the inn, had asked hospitality of him, had been re- 
ceived into the house, and had perished during the night-time, in the garret, 
where he slept on straw, of a colique de miserere. 

The young painter was buried. 

A few days afterwards, some of Marot’s fowls were found dead in his yard 
and in the gardens of the neighbours. They appeared to have been poisoned. 

These various incidents were brought into connexion with one another, and 
suspicions began to arise. Marot was taken up, and his own child was a chief 
evidence against him. 

' The young painter had been poisoned by arsenic put by Marot into his 
soup-plate. The young man complained that the soup had a strange taste ; 
Marot’s son took a tablespoonful of it, and was of the same opinion. 

“ The soup,” said Marot, “has a strange taste because it was made with a 
pig’s head. As to you, glutton,” he added, addressing himself to his son, “ eat 
your soup, and let this boy eat his; every one his own.” 
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Nevertheless, the flavour of the soup was so acrid that the painter left the 


half of it in his plate. This was thrown on the dungheap ; the fowls partook 
their death. . 


had killed the man found in the road, for 


the sake of six or eight francs that he had him. He confessed that he 
had eut the rope, so that wife should into the well, and should be 


I that it was he who had killed with a pistol, for the sake 
of thirty francs he had just received, the young carman whose body had 


been found between Chelles and Vivieres. 
He acknowledged, lastly, that it was he who, to rob him of twelve francs that 


he ascertained he had about him, had poisoned the painter and glazier by 
putting arsenic into his soup. 
Pon was condemned to death, and executed at Beauvais in 1828 or 

The reader will not. fail to recognise, in this fearfal detail/of erime, 
certain circumstances which have been largely made use of in “‘ Monte 
Christo.” | 

Shortly after this event, well calculated to leave a permanent impres- 
sion upon so imaginative a mind, young Dumas, being then sixteen years 
of age, entered upon a new era in life—a fair Spaniard awakened hitherto 
unknown aspirations. Dumas was not, however, according to his own 
account, very successful in his first amours. A blue coat and tight nan- 
keens, remnants of the wardrobe of the old republican general, were 
no longer fashionable, and exposed our hero to no small amount of 
ridicule from the fair object of his regards, and this reached the culminat- 
ing point, when, being one day anxious to exhibit his agility before the 
Ps Oy he took a desperate leap, which entailed a fatal rupture in the 
before-mentioned tight nankeens. 

A more genial friendship with young Adolphe de Leuvers, descendant 
of the noble Danish family, the Earls of Ribbing, consoled Dumas for the 
ridicule that attended upon his first loves. 

There was (says Dumas) a sad and melancholy legend in the family; it re- 
ferred to two children decapitated, the one at twelve years of age, the other at 


The executioner had just cut off the head of the eldest, and was taking hold 
of the junior for the same purpose ; the poor little child said to him in a plain- 
ie I beg of di colla have done to broth 

3 not, u, dirty my r, as you have my brother 
Azel, for mamma will scold me oe 

The executioner had two children of the same age as these two. He was 
so struck by these simple, affecting words, that he threw down his sword and 


’ ran away. 


Christian sent some soldiers after him, who killed the compassionate execu- 
tioner. 

This and a visit to the Chateau de Villers-Hellon, where young Dumas 
and his friends got into disgrace for their riotous ati pe ; a Dili- 
gence-story, which had much better have been, with sundry other matters, 
altogether omitted; and sundry detached sentences in reference to the 


toge 
political events of Lelmteroe ewe through his fifth volume, and up’ 


to his seventeenth year. At this rate, being now nigh fifty years of age 


was born July 24, 1802), it will require sixteen volumes to bring 
up the memoirs of the Romancist to our own times. 
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af Va have you ope.een, in pam! I don’t mean to ask if 
ve passed it on the co the bleak hills and 
Yerile tracts which pc te, as it. were, the oR of the county ; 
nor even if you have visited the attractions which lie in the usual track 
of the few tourists who venture into such a remote and out-of-the-way 
district. But have you ever struck out ye for yourself? Have you 
ever, contemning the adventitious aids of coaches, carria or horses, 
set forth on foot to explore it, with stick in hand ay! k on 
shoulder? If not, you may be acquainted with some of its scenes of 
desolation ; you may be even familiar enough with cromlechs, rock- 
basins, and logan-stones, but can know comparatively little of its beauties. 
To see these, you must wander among the beetling cliffs and spacious 
caverns of its north coast; the beautiful rivers and sweeping bays of its 
south ; and the sunny nooks and lovely valleys of its interior—and many 
such valleys are to - found scattered about, sometimes, too, in close 

roximity to barren wastes and dreary moors. Often you may roam over 

Id wild hills, where huge masses of granite lie piled in strange fan- 
tastic forms, with no trace of vegetation around you, save the brown 
heath and the tall fern, or that ever-present feature in Cornish scenery, 
the golden-blossomed furze, whilst a roaring torrent rushes foaming and 
struggling in its rocky channel at your feet. You follow its course, and, 
sometimes by degrees, sometimes suddenly, as if transformed by the 
mepene's wand, the naked granite and feathery fern give place to beau- 

iful leafy woods ; and the rapid torrent, as though it felt the influence 
of the scene, calms down into a gurgling, murmuring stream—now lin- 
gering in its course, and spreading out into a black silent pool, like a 
miniature lake, which the hills, still steep and abrupt, and jutting into 
each other on either side, seem to shut in from all the world as with a 
leafy wall ; and then again, shutting its eyes, as it were, as if anxious 
to make up for the time it had loitered away, and rushing on with blind 
haste under the overhanging banks and against the mossy stones— 
strongholds of the a gb and regal salmon. 

In one of the loveliest of these valleys—perhaps the loveliest—the 
sweet Vale of Dunmeer, stand the ruins of a house, or rather cottage, for 
it can scarcely be called more. It has long been deserted and ruinous— 
long before the memory of any one at t alive in the neighbourhood— 
yet its decay has been slow and gradual: the hand of Time itself seems 
to have passed over it with a gentle and sparing touch, and even man, 
often the more remorseless depredator of the two, has not molested it. 
Though the roof and of the walls have fallen in, not a stone has 
been removed ; even the garden before it, though, of course, long since 
overgrown with weeds and briars, still remains. Situated in the most 
secluded part of the valley, its crumbling walls, thickly covered with ivy, 
can scarcely fail strongly to impress the mind of the beholder—more 
strongly, perhaps, than is often the case even with more majestic ruins. 

A strange story is related concerning the fate of the last inhabitants of 
this cottage: it was told me by the of @ little inn in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and whether or not strictly true in all its parts, it has, -even 

of time, so powerfully affected with 
psy om awe or pity the minds of the people around, as to prevent 
them in any gh eps or interfering with the place. 

Man y came there to reside, bringing with her an only 

a , then an infant a few months old. Though very young 

—she could scarcely have seen more than two-and-twenty summers—Mrs. 
Atherton, for such was the lady’s name, was a widow. She was beautiful— 
beautiful, but it was with the beauty of the frost-nipped bud—of the 
blighted flower. The fair, open forehead; the rich, clustering brown 
hair; the soft, dark eyes were there: but the brightness of those eyes was 
quenched, the cheek was wan and sunken, the merry laugh seemed to 
have quitted the now bloodless lips for ever. Her countenance wore 
usually an expression of sweetness and melancholy, but ever and anon it 
would be distorted by a look of the most extreme terror—and_ this 
occurred most usually in the night. Often she would start up suddenly 
from her sleep with a shriek, clasp her infant to her breasty and wander 
about the house for hours, not unfrequently till daybreak. For this, her 
child, her fondness and care were extreme, almost painful to witness : 
night and day it was ever at her side; she would not part with it for an 
instant. Yet she was not a fidgety, or, in the general acceptation of the 
term, a solicitous mother: colds, damp, and illness, seemed scarcely to 
have a place in her fears ; but some sort of vague, undefined dread, con- 
nected with her infant, appeared constantly to hang over her soul. 

For a long time after her arrival she never left the house ; and, with 
the exception of Betsy, the only servant she had engaged—a good, 
simple, faithful creature, whose heart her mistress’s sweetness of disposi- 
tion had completely won—never, as far as possible, admitted any one into 
it. Not that she was much troubled with visitors, but she seemed suspi- 
cious and afraid even of the wood-cutters and their families, who princi- 
pally inhabited the few houses scattered through the valley. At length, 

er child’s health almost gave way under so much confinement ; its little 
cheek began to get pale, and its temper fretful ; and Mrs. Atherton, 
though at first with fear and trembling, found it necessary to take it more 
into the fresh air. Her first walks did not reach beyond the gatden and 
the little meadow adjoining ; but, getting gradually more bold, she soon 
began to extend them along the woodland paths, or by the river’s side— 
sometimes even to the nearest cottages of her poor neighbours. These 
rambles, which quickly brought back the roses to her little daughter’s 
cheek, were not less beneficial to her own health and spirits. Years 
rolled on, and—whether from the gloomy dread on her mind having been 
caused by painful recollections which the lapse of time served to deaden, 
or from the non-arrival of some actual evil which she had feared—her 
sleep became more peaceful, her waking hours less anxious and suspicious, 
and those dread moments of terror rarer and more rare. Her cheek still 
remained white as the plain widow's cap which surrounded it, but its 
hollowness away; her eyes began once more to be lit up by some 
mild rays of hope, and a sweet quiet smile would now and then stray 
back to: revisit her lips. Her love for her daughter, though it lost in a 
great measure its painful, anxious watching, seemed, if possible, to become 
even more tender; and she, on her part, returned it with equal affection. 
Seldom did a tear stand in Mary’s bright blue eye but when she saw her 
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mother looking more than usually sad; and never did Mrs. Atherton so 
sweetly smile as when she watched her daughter’s joyous, springing step, 
and her face beaming with health and happiness. 
All through Mary’s prattling childhood, and merry, happy girlhood, 
her supreme delight was to sit by her mother’s side, or to walk with her 
the tangled pes paths that surrounded their home, now 
running on before to clear the briars from her way, now loitering behind 
to ‘oq her a handful of wild strawberries, or a bunch of honeysuckles or 
violets, and now holding her by the hand, and looking earnestly up into 
her face, as her mother told her about the birds, and the flowers, and the 
insects, and the mosses, or related some little tale, short and simple, but 
to the hearer of thrilling interest. But these stories seldom spoke of the 
great world, and of its pleasures and attractions ; and when they did, they 
were intended, under a guise adapted to Mary’s age and comprehension, 
to create a dread and fear of it. One of the most intensely interesting of 
these tales was about a little bird, called Chirpy, who lived with her father 
and mother, in a nest that was built in an old cherry-tree ; and how the 
cherry-tree stood in a garden, where she had everything that the heart of 
little bird could desire—nice strawberries, and raspberries, and cherries, 
and currants, and clear pure water. And the garden was surrounded by a 
high wall, which Chirpy’s father.and mother told her she must never on 
any account go over. And how curious and anxious she was to know what 
could be on the other side. And how she thought one day that, at all 
events, it could be no harm just to fly to the top of the wall, and peep 
over, as that could not be doing anything wrong. And how she did fly up 
and peep, and saw on the other side—oh! such a beautiful garden, ten 
thousand times more beautiful-looking than her own; and there were 
fountains and streams in it, not of pure clear water, but red, and purple, 
and golden-coloured; and there were fruits, which looked so luscious and 
tempting, that she thought she would rather have one of them than all 
the cherries or currants she had ever seen in her life. And the garden 
was full of such beautiful birds! not with plain brown feathers, like hers, 
but dressed in magnificent plumage—-scarlet, and green, and blue, and 
purple, and all the colours of the rainbow, and looking so merry and 
appy! And how one bird, more splendid than all the rest, and with the 
most beautiful eyes Chirpy had ever beheld, saw her as she peeped over, 
and begged her to come down, and said what a pity it was that she should 
stay in such an old humdrum place as that was on the other side of the 
wall; and what a handsome creature she would be if she would come down 
and drink their water, and eat their fruits, and have bright gay feathers 
like they had. And how Chirpy said, that her father and liens had told 
her she must not, and she did not like to disobey them. And how the 
beautiful bird laughed at her, and said that now she was a great bird 
and had wings of her own, she must have a will of her own, too, and not 
always be doing what her mother told her. And how Chirpy thought it 
could be no harm to go down for five minutes, but she wouldn't sta 
longer—no, not for the world! And she flew down, and the gay birds all 
came around her, and gave her the fruits and the coloured water, and she 
ate and drank, and thought they were so nice that she could never have 
enough; and she was merry and happy, and wished she had not stayed 
so long in that ugly old place on the other side of the wall; and she sang, 
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the birds all praised her voice, and made much of her, 
beautiful bird that had asked her to come down. And then, 
fell asleep ; and when she awoke was sick, and ill, and sorry, 
the thought of the rich fruits and the coloured fountains, and 
clear fresh water in herown garden. And how she 
first time, that the birds did not sing sweetly, as she and 
done in the old cherry-tree, but had nasty 
discordant voices. And how, when she came to look closely 
saw that their gay feathers were only painted, and that 
really they were ugly, and abe and loathsome ; and she found, too, 
that there were wasps in the fruit, and snakes amongst the grass; and 
stung her, and made her bad. And how she tried to get back agai 
to her own dear home, but was so ill that she had not strength enough to 
fly over the wall. And how the birds came and laughed at her, and told 
her that it was too late now, and she would never be able to go back any 
more, and persuaded her to eat again of the fruits, and drink of the 
waters; and she did so, and was more miserable than ever afterwards, 
and tried again to get away ; but the birds, when they saw it, flew at her, 
and pulled out her feathers, and pecked her with their beaks, and hurt 
her very much. And how one day, when there were no birds near her, 
she asia a desperate effort, and got to the top of the wall, and flew down 
into her own dear, once happy garden ; but p a was so weak, that it took 
her a long time to get to the cherry-tree. And how, when she came 
there, after all, she saw that the old nest was broken up, and that her 
father and mother were gone. And how she sank down on the ground, 
and, after a little while, saw an old bird flutter to the tree, with feeble 
wing; and she looked at her, and saw it was her mother—but, oh! how 
! And her mother saw her, and knew her, and came to her, and 
told her that her father was dead (she did not say so, but Chirpy knew 
he had died of grief); yet she did not reproach her, but spoke lovingly to 
her, and took her under her wing. And how poor Chirpy looked up into 
her face, and nestled in her bosom, and—died! And when the tale was 
finished, Mary would burst into tears, and cling to her mother, and say 
she would never, never leave her. And Mrs. Atherton would press a 
kiss upon her fair forehead, and tell her some more cheerful story, or give 
her a commission to run and pick some blackberries or a nosegay, and 
she would be happy, and laughing, and bright-eyed again. 

Years away, and Mary was seventeen—that magic age whose 
very touch is beauty. Ordinary looking, indeed, must be the girl who is 
not lovely, with its freshness and bloom upon her cheek ; sour, indeed, 
the temper which its ee and fancies do not sweeten. But, oh! 
how lovely was Mary A n! She had not her mother’s regular and 

t features; hers was not a face to be carved in marble, it was more 

t for a picture—a bright, sunny picture. But no! those beautiful blue 
eyes, those golden tresses, that graceful form, that springing step, were 
neither for a statue nor a painting. They were things to be imagined— 
to be dreamt of—to float through the mind on a summer’s day, whilst 
lying half-asleep amongst the ceperap ee or the fragrant new- 
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mown hay. And her sweet voice—per even her greatest personal 
charm—now soft and low, now merry, clear, and ringing, how could 
they portray that? In character and disposition, as in person, she was of 
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the sunny style of beauty ; never was there a more pure mind, a more gentle 
ition, or a more loving heart. Not that she was perfect, or without 
ts—she had many ; but her very failings were rather the excess of good 
qualities. Perhaps the most prominent of them was an extreme sensitive- 
ness, and fear of giving offence. An unkind or slighting word to herself, 
or the fancy that she had said one to another, would cause her the 
pain. She seemed, too, to be almost incapable of refusing a 
avour, or saying “‘ No” to any one, especially to those she loved; and 
her own will, and her own opinion, were always ready to give way to 
others. These were amiable weaknesses, it is true, but often more pro- 
ductive even than heavier faults, of evil and unhappiness through life. 
Such, and so Joveable, was Mary Atherton at seventeen; and, amongst 
her other attractions, she possessed that greatest of all to a mother—to 
her she was still a child. 

About this time an event occurred which broke the monotony of her 
life. It was the close of an April day. Mrs. Atherton was fatigued by 
her morning’s walk, and Mary set off, as she had sometimes done since 
her mother’s anxiety had so much disappeared, for a solitary stroll. It 
was one of those lovely spring evenings, which, coming after the gloomy, 
desolate nights of winter, are like little glimpses of Paradise ; and mee a 
with all, and more than the beauty of summer, are without its heat, dust, 
and satiety. The grass was green, the flowers were smelling sweetly, 
the freshness of a recent shower was on the leaves, the birds were blithely 
singing, the trout were leaping merrily in the stream, the breeze was 
gently rustling among the trees; everything seemed hopeful, happy, and 
joyous, and Mary wandered on and on, and to and fro by the river's side, 
enjoying it all to the utmost. The sun had set for a considerable time 
when she found herself at some distance from her home, close to one of 
the deep black pools of the river. She stepped on a granite rock that in 
this place rises high and abrupt from the water, and in thoughtful mood 
watched the dark shadows of night stealing over the tranquil pool and its 
silent eddies, whilst the young pale moon, just peering over the wood- 
covered hill behind, threw stray fitful gleams of its silver light upon the 
opposite bank. It was the hour and the scene to impress a youthful 
imagination; and Mary, who, notwithstanding her light heart and cheerful 
disposition, possessed a very vivid one, remained sunk in a dreamy reverie, 
half-conscious, half-forgetful of all around her. Suddenly, she was startled 
by a sharp cracking of twigs, as if some one was forcing his way through 
the brushwood close behind. She turned quickly around, and in so doing, 
slipped her foot, lost her balance, and fell headlong into the pool. With 
the speed of lightning, a man sprung on the rock, plunged into the water, 
and, seizing her as she rose to the surface, bore her senseless to the bank. 

When Mary regained her consciousness, she found herself lying on the 
ground, with the stranger kneeling at her side and half supporting her. 
She had lost her senses rather from the fright, and the blow with which she 
had struck the water, than from the effect of the short time she had been in 
it ; and now, though still rather faint and giddy, she arose at once, and 
expressed her gratitude to her preserver. 

The stranger was a tall, dark man, who might have been thirty years 
of age, or might have been older; his was one of those rare counte- 
nances that seem to afford scarcely any clue as to age—that look old 
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when are young, and young when they are old. His eyes were dark 
ea his ab citieand regular, and his hair long, tadke and 
glossy. It was a handsome and sag. ge: not a pleasing face ; but 
when he spoke, then was the charm. His voice was deep, rich, and 
musical, and with something in its tone that almost fascinated Mary, 
even in the few words he replied to her expression of thanks. He begged 
to be allowed to attend her home. She, with the natural timidity of a 
young girl, would have declined, but she was afraid of appearing un- 
grateful; and, besides, she was still so feeble from her fall, that she really 
stood in need of assistance; so she consented. The stranger accompanied 
her to within a short distance of the house, but she could not pet u 
him to enter, and receive her mother’s thanks for saving her life. And as 
he took his leave, he said : 

“You have professed much gratitude for the service I have fortunately 
been able to render you ; suffer me to ask one favour in return. Promise 
me that you will not let any one, not even your mother, know what has 
oceurred this evening. I do not ask that you should conceal the accident 
which has befallen you, but that you should be silent as to my having saved 
you—that you should not even mention your having seen me. Do you 
promise ?” 

A promise of this kind was naturally most repugnant to Mary’s feel- 
ings, both of gratitude) to her preserver and of truthful candour to her 
mother ; but the stranger seemed so earnestly bent upon it, that she could 
not but give her word, and with this understanding they parted. 

Days and weeks elapsed before Mary again left the Fs The chill 
and shock she had sustained resulted in a severe illness, and for some time 
she was confined to her bed, seriously, if not dangerously, unwell. In 
accordance with her promise, she never spoke of the stranger; but all 
through her feverish days and restless nights he was ever in her mind. 
She ‘thon ht of him when awake, and in her few short snatches of broken 
sleep he filled her dreams. Perhaps the very secrecy which she pre- 
served concerning him only fixed him more immovably in her mind; and 
the mystery which there seemed to be about him, and the promise he had 
exacted from her, worked upon her imagination. Mary was not by any 
means a “ sentimental’ girl, and she was not at all in love with the stranger 
—but she was grateful, imaginative, and seventeen. 

An incident, too, that occurred one night during this illness, greatl 
strengthened her interest inhim. Her mother had left the room to fete 
some cooling drink, and Mary, with the irrepressible restlessness of 
fever, got out of bed, walked to the window, and looked out. The moon 
was shining, not brightly, for thick fleecy clouds covered its disc and 
dimmed its lustre, but there was sufficient light to enable her to distinguish 
objects pretty clearly, and there——. No, it could not be her fancy, it 
was no delusion of fever—there stood the stranger, just outside the low 

that surrounded their garden, with his dark eyes intently watching 

her window. She returned to her bed, but not to sleep. Her mother 

marked her quickened pulse and heightened flush; and, fearing an, in- 

crease of the malady, sat all night at her side; but, happily, her fears 
were not confirmed, and Mary slowly but surely recovered. 

 . After the lapse of three or four weeks, she was again able to leave 

the house. At first she was always accompanied in her walks by her 
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mother ; and though her eyes often wandered around in the halé-expecta- 
tion of seeing the stranger, he was nowhere visible. The very first 
time she again took a solitary walk, she went in the same direction as on 
the day when she had met with her adventure. Perhaps she would not 
have owned, even to herself, that she did so in the hope of meeting him 
who had been of late so constantly in her thoughts—but so it was. 
Some vague hope of once more seeing him, hearing him speak, and, if 
possible, of penetrating the mystery that hung over him, prompted her 
to go in that direction. And she was not disappointed: she had not 
gone far when he again stood before her, and expressed, in words and 
tones to her new, strange, and thrilling, his pleasure at seeing her re- 
covered. He joined her in her walk; and when they once more parted, 
her feelings for him, whatever they may have been, were certainly not 
weakened. 7 

It were needless to trace in detail the events of the next few months: 
suffice it to say, that Mary’s rambles became more and more frequent, 
and that seldom did she walk forth alone without meeting the stranger. 
Time passed, and her interest in him gave place to something stronger ; 
and, at last, she was deeply, irretrievably in love. Perhaps, had she 
been thrown into society, this might not have been ; but, notwithstand- 
ing her fond attachment to her mother, there was in Mary’s, as in every 
young girl’s heart, a space, a cell, quite distinct from that which con- 
tains the love for friends and relations: a dozen attachments ma 
occupy it, which, like trees too thickly planted, stunt and destroy po 
other ; but let one settle there undisturbed, and it soon exclusively fills 
the whole space—sometimes, perhaps, in time, encroaching upon the 
other portion. And Mary’s heart was a soil from which love, having 
once taken root there, might never more be eradicated. 

At first her meetings with her lover—for so he may now be called— 
were, on her part, accidental—accidental, at least, so far as that, what- 
ever may have been the hopes and fears of her inmost soul, she did not 
express them outwardly, even to herself; but, after a while, they often 
took place by appointment. She walked with him along the river’s side, 
or through the woodland paths, where formerly, alas! her sole companion 
had been her mother; and where she had listened to her simple stories, 
she now heard his passionate vows of love. It was strange—the influ- 
ence he had acquired over Mary’s young heart. He might not so have 
fascinated her, had she been more acquainted with the world, and con- 
sequently more suspicious ; for there was, every now and then, a some- 
thing about his look which argued that all was not right and fair 
within. This expression he seldom or never permitted her to see; yet 
often, when her bright blue eyes were turned upon his face in all the 
confidence of young and innocent affection, his look would quail beneath 
their glance, and sometimes a dark angry frown would be on his brow, 
even whilst, in the most earnest tones of his rich voice, he poured forth 
his tales of love. But Mary saw nothing of this: good and pure her- 
self, and unsuspicious of others, she saw in him only a being of a superior 
order, who had condescended to love her, to whom she owed her life, 
and for whom she felt in return the deepest, the most trustful affection. 
His name, he told her, was Frederick Hartman: though an a 
he had passed his life principally abroad, and had become implicated in 
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one old female servant, and was now living in 
from s home; that, very shortly after 
had the happiness of being instrumental in saving her 
and that from that moment she had never for an instant been t 
Mary listened, and was deli ; and ‘when 
he told her of foreign lands and sunny climes, she would feel as if a new 
to and would mark his every word, and lay it up 
im her heart. And what a treasure of them she kept there! to be 
turned over again at leisure in the quiet night, and to be meditated upon 

and enjoyed, as the miser gloats over his hoards. 
But yet Mary was not happy, for many a pang and sting of conscience 
she experienced at thus ing on a clandestine intercourse. To her 
mother her behaviour ath possible, more tender and kind than ever ; 
her very sorrow at concealing anything from her seeming to increase 
the affection she felt towards her. Often she mued and entreated her lover 
to see Mrs. Atherton, and to tell her all; but this no persuasion could in- 
duce him to do. “ It was necessary,” he said, “for his personal safety, 
that he should make himself known to no one.” This idea Mary en- 
deavoured to combat, but in vain ; and yet, so strange are the contra- 
ese i Yamane heart, had she obtained his consent to what she 
ask perhaps have shrunk from it herself. That purity 
of mind which might ies prompted another to make hese the truth, 
without concealment, in one of Mary’s too great sensitiveness and ex- 
treme delicacy, had an opposite effect. She entertained the greatest 
repugnance to making to her mother an avowal of her love. She could 
not bear the idea that she should fancy her changed—-that. she should 
think she had thrown off the feelings of a child, and taken up those of a 
woman. She could not endure to give her the pain of supposing that 
‘she was not now'all in all to her daughter; that their peaceful, pleasant 
home was no longer that daughter's only temple of happmess ; and that the 
iet valley had ceased to be the whole world to her hopes and thoughts. 
nd this very dread of giving pain—this same disposition that made her 
1 ing one shade of sorrow over her mother’s heart, had 
effect with regard to her lover; and a dislike, almost an 
inability, to deny him, rather than herself, caused her to yield to his 
for a long time their meetings, even in oppo- 

own better judgment and feelings. 

sound principles. She knew she was domg wrong ; 
was a and severe struggle, her better self at 
length won the victory, and determined that these clandestine inter- 
views should cease. She all reliance on her lover's truth and in- 


i 
i 


had 

and was quite confident that when circumstances should so 
that hhe might fearless be able to claim her hand with openness 
and ur, he would do so; but she resolved that until their meetings 
SO en ee NON BM Enola and consent, 
they should be put an end to. Her resolution was co by seeing, 
now and ‘then, when she set forth alone on her walks, a look of quiet 
sadness in her mother’s gentle eye; not meant as a but ex- 


in 
‘pressing to Mary’s conscience-stricken heart that she felt bitterly that 
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her company was no lon rized and ‘eagerly sought after, as it had 
formerly bios, but was ora peti: sm avoided. 

With the recollection of this sorrowful look bracing her mind and 
. ening her purpose, Mary one day sought her lover, firm in 
her: determination of putting an end to their present mode of inter- 
course. 

“ Frederick,” she said, placing her hand gently and timidly in his, as 

he used every persuasion and entreaty to induce her to alter her resolve— 
“ Frederick, seek no more to shake my resolution. You have succeeded 
in doing so before, but now it is in vain that you attempt it; our 
interviews must cease. But,” she continued, kindly, “ it will only be for 
a time, Frederick ; when you are happily enabled to throw off this con- 
cealment, we shall be able to meet again, without this oppressive con- 
sciousness that we are acting wrongly and dishonourably.” 

“ But,” he cried, “how far off that time may be! It may be months, 
it may be years, before I find myself free ; and if you refuse to see me, 
f cannot remain here. I could not bear to visit the places where we have 
wandered ther, and to feel myself alone; every tree, every leaf, 
would remind me that you were lost to me. And when! see you again, 
he will be changed ; some other will have filled your heart, and I shall 

forgotten, or remembered only as the object of a girlish folly. No, 
Mary, if you indeed love me as you profess, revoke your cold determina- 
tion, and let us once more be happy in each other, forgetful of aught else. 
Say, shall it not be so ?” 

** No,” replied Mary; “ that can never be.” 

* Then you are resolved ?” 

“T am. 

Mary looked into her lover’s face, and, terrified at the fierce gleam 
which shot from his eyes, stood in the trembling expectation of some 
violent outbreak of passion; but whatever his feelings might have been, 
he mastered them by a powerful effort, and said, in a tone of almost 
melancholy softness, “Then you care not for me. I have been an 
amusement, a pastime, a thing to be thrown aside when it was no longer 
exactly convenient to se it. Come, confess it; fear not to speak the 


truth—I shall not reproach you.” 
“No,” replied Mary, “I have no such confession to make; I love you 


and sincerely. Were it not for the dictates of honour, virtue, and 
religion, I could almost be to you as you say; but that must not be. 
Should we not meet again for years or for ever, you alone will always 
occupy my heart. One consolation will remain to me in your absence— 
T shall ever have the fullest confidence in your love. Should I ever have 
cause to doubt that, my heart, I am sure, would break.” 
‘‘Then,” he said, “if such are indeed your sentiments towards me, do 
not refuse me one favour ; it is the last, ps, that I shall ever ask of 
Think over the matter again, and to-morrow evening meet me 
ere, once more; at an hour after sunset. Do not deny me this.” 
“Once more, then,” said Mary, “I will come ; but it must be the last 
time. Till then, farewell !” 
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THE WAGNER CONTROVERSY. 


Tue Political Iliad is not fruitful, at present, in events of interest. 

Every now and then, to be sure, the cry of “To Arms!” is raised, and the 

ive combatants, seizing the first weapons that come to hand, rush 

to the field, but no pitched battle ensues; the fray ends in a mere skir- 

mish, and, after a harmless clatter, the forces draw off on either side, and 
retire to their tents unhurt. 

The true Iliad, where the antagonists are in earnest, and really mean 
mischief, is to be found, not on the floor of St. Stephen’s, but on the 
debateable ground that lies between the Haymarket and Covent Garden; 
and the cause of quarrel—the “ bright-cheeked Bryseis” who has stirred 
up the feud—is Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner. 

To obtain possession of this lady, as fierce a warfare has been waged 
as moved the mighty warriors who contended for the dead body of 
Patroclus ; and, at the moment we write, the Covent Garden Ajax and 
Haymarket Hector, joined in deadly struggle, are battering we 8 other 
with their resounding weapons, while ee and men, standing aloof, 
anxiously await the issue. The Jove, in whose equal balance that result 
is weighed, is, Vice-Chancellor Parker, and the Olympian height from 
whence he surveys the battle-field, is a four pair of stairs back attic in 
Westminster Hall. 

We have enlisted a few great names fitly to introduce the contest 
between the rival theatres ; its importance would have been lowered, had 
we descended to anything less than Homeric dimensions. 

Pending the termination of the momentous question, let us put the 
case on record in these pages, as we find it set forth in the law report of 
the Times of the 24th ult.—certain technicalities omitted. 

Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner is a charming young lady of four or 
five-and-twenty ; anda Sunday paper, celebrated for the minute accuracy 
of its details, adds that “‘her personal appearance is more than usually 

possessing ;” that she is “ about five feet six or seven inches in height;”’ 

a “fair complexion, with light hair,” and “a pleasing expression of 
countenance, which fires up with much effect in the more impassioned 
scenes of her performances ;” the very kind of person, in short, to excite 
an enthusiasm unter den Linden. Mademoiselle Wagner’s star has, for 
some time past, been steadily rising in Germany, and now that the Lind 
eclipse and the Sontag occultation have turned away the eyes of men from 
their radiance, the new planet fixes all attention. 

To secure so great acelebrity for the London public, has been the aim 
of the director of each of the rival operatic establishments. It appears 
that Mr. Frederick Gye, of the Royal Italian Opera, was the first in the 
field, and endeavoured to monopolise the talents of the fair Saxon more 
than a twelvemonth ago ; but existing engagements prevented the ac- 
ceptance of his offer. Mademoiselle Wagner's success in Berlin last year 
was, however, so great, that it led to a final engagement at the Opera of 
the Prussian capital, which left her free to dispose of herself for six 
months in the year wherever she chose. This fact was no sooner known, 
than, with the eagerness to cater for the taste of the British public which 
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distinguishes the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley sought 
out Mademoiselle Wagner and her father, the Herr Albert, and made a 
proposition which was accepted. 

iplomatists may talk as they please about protocols, but the Treaty 
of Vienna itself, which settled (and unsettled) everything, was nothing 
to the “agreement” that took a at Berlin on the 9th of last No- 
vember, between Mr. Benjamin Lumley on the one hand, and Made- 
moiselle Johanna Wagner, “ Cantatrice of the Court of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia,” on the other; the Herr Albert, who has a vested 
interest in his daughter’s vocal capabilities, being also one of the high 
contracting powers. This instrument, which contained ten clauses, 
whose composition would not have done discredit to the genius of Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, or Palmerston, provided entertainment for three 
months of the Eau season (if the Whigs and their allies will let it 
last so long), at the rate of a hundred pounds per week—not a very 
extravagant amount, certainly, when we remember what sums have been 
paid, but a tolerable honorarium after all for a young German singer, 
whose salary, while it lasted, was on rather a better footing than that 
of the English Prime Minister, who also, as it seems, Bis only a 
sessional engagement. The Herr Albert, by-the-bye, appears to have 
had larger ideas on the money question, but to this we shall refer 
presently. The document, moreover, declared that, by way we suppose 
of a retaining fee, Mr. Lumley was to pay Mademoiselle Wagner, at 
Berlin, on the 15th of March, 1852, the sum of 3001. sterling in bills of 
exchange, which sum was afterwards to be deducted from the lady’s 
engagement after a stipulated manner. 

But a treaty without an additional clause, after everybody has signed 
and sealed, resembles a will without a codicil; and in both cases the 
addendum generally turns out the most important part of the whole, 
It was discovered by Mr. Lumley, when he came to read the agreement 
which had been made for him « his agent, Dr. Bacher, that it did not 
contain the usual and necessary clause restricting Mademoiselle Wagner 
from singing anywhere but in Her Majesty's Theatre during the period 
of her engagement; and as there is fortunately no such thing as “ free 
trade” at the Opera, a supplemental clause, embodying the condition that 
Mademoiselle Wagner’s voice was to be solely for the use and behoof of 
Mr. Lumley, was agreed to, and everything now appeared to be plain 
sailing ; the alliance was completed, and “ all went merry as a marriage- 
bell.” 

But even marriage-bells sometimes get a little out of tune, and shortly 
after the agreement was signed, the Herr Albert made a discovery on his 
part, that he might ‘have taken his daughter’s talents to a better 
market; on the strength of which he wrote to his “dear friend,” Dr. 
Bacher (characterising him, pleasantly, as a wandering Jew), and took 
occasion—while he admitted the engagement—to tell him so. The Herr 
Albert’s words were: “ That, however, in which everybody agrees, is, 
that we have made a very bad bargain as regards money matters; that 
clause, pressed by you on us, which prohibits us from singing at concerts, 
it is a real loss, especially as we are to have neither apartments nor car- 
riage free, which have been granted to others.” 
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“To others”—yes,—but those, Herr Albert, were days of Cali- 
fornian liberality, when Prime Donne were obliged to curl their hair 
with bank-notes, and dissolve pearls in vinegar—or thin Moselle— 
at the banquets provided for them. You have mistaken the time of 
day, O Albert!—for th as you justly add, “ England is only 
to be valued for her money,” she is not so igal of her gold as 
once she was: her senators—not being paid—go afoot or take an 
omnibus ; her singers—who are—must seek their own modes of convey- 
ance, and find their own board and lodging. Nevertheless, although Herr 
Albert turned up his nose at a cool but dirty hundred a-week, he an- 
nounced his intention of coming to England with the new Nightingale at 
the time inted, which was fixed for the Ist of April, afterwards ex- 
tended by Mr. Lumley to the 18th of that month, though, from what has 
since taken place, the day first named would have been the most appro- 
priate. Matters after this proceeded quietly, as a river rolls towards the 
sea—the Elbe, for instance, Herr Albert’s own river—and Mr. Lumley 
merely took care to provide his agent, Dr. Bacher, with the money neces- 
sary fenanting the stipulation respecting the payment to be made on the 
15th of March, according to the eighth article of the ‘“‘ Treaty of Berlin.” 
But the Elbe is occasionally impeded in its northward course by being 
frozen up ; and Hamburgh, which often witnesses this elemental inter- 
ruption, was the witness also of the operation of frost upon the budding 
prospects of Mr, Lumley. The director of Her Majesty's Theatre wrote, 
on the 11th of March, to Herr Albert, informing him that “the needful” 
had been lodged with Dr. Bacher, to be paid over to Mademoiselle 
Johanna, and that he supposed she had by that time received it. The 
answer he received was what, in the mat language of the day, is 
ealled a ‘‘stunner.”’ Instead of an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the money, there came a facer from Herr Albert in the shape of 
a protest, under the seal of a notary-public of Hamburg, repudia- 
ting the famous “ Treaty of Berlin,’’ and though Mr, Lumley set off 
instanter to Hamburg with money in both pockets—a med and 
fifty nds in each— the flimsies were refused by Herr Albert, 

terms of the treaty likened to the cant term for a bank- 
note; while, to make the dose of disappointment the more bitter, 
it presently transpired that Mademoiselle Johanna had entered into 
another agreement with the enterprising Mr. Frederick Gye. What 
arguments he employed to satisfy Herr Albert of the money value of 
England, we are not in a position to state—the above particulars being 
derived from a statement made ex parte before Vice-Chancellor Parker, 
on the 23d ult., who, on the face of them, granted an injunction, shutting 
up the voice of Mademoiselle Johanna on the evening of Saturday last. 

For whose benefit it is to be let loose we are e to say, as the afh- 
davits of the Party opposing the injunction were not to be put in till yes- 
terday—too late for any cognizance of ours. We wish that amongst the 
Vice-Chaneellor’s injunctions he would impose one on the easterly wind, 
for if it lasts much longer his control over the caprices of singers will be 
a dead letter: nolentes volentes, they will be unable to utter a note. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK III. 


CuarptTrer XIX. 
HESTER AND HER MONEXY—THE ROBBERY. 


Hester and Julie continued to reside in the y cottage at Bromp- 
ton, surrounded by shrubs and flowers. They lived here chiefly at 
solicitation of Mr. Somerset, who was anxious that they should enjoy the 
benefit of a purer air than the close London streets afford. At the same 
time, they possessed the advantage of having for their neighbours Mr 
Kellermann and his family, whom they might well regard in the light 
of protectors. , 

The sisters were walking up and down in the flower-garden. The 
heart of Hester was full of joyous anticipation, for it appeared by the 
arrangements of Mr. Somerset’s attorney, that in two or three days, at 
furthest, the money was to be tendered to Mr. Hartley; consequently 
the “detainer” against her father would be withdrawn, and his dismissal 
from the prison, as a matter of course, would instantly follow. 

“ Julie,” said Hester, “the blissful moment is fast approaching, when, 
after so many years, so many hopes defeated, and so many sufferings 
and privations on the part of our father, we shall see him free. Ought 
we not to be thankful to heaven, and bless God’s kind providence, which 
has thus heard the prayers of the children, and smiled upon their 
efforts ?” 

“ My sister!” said Julie. ‘“ How dear is that new name! I cannot 
repeat it too often. You kindly couple our names together; but all, all 
the credit is due to yourself. You alone are the good benefactress, the 
giver of freedom and joy to our father.” 

__ “ No, let us share the happiness of having served him, as we intend to 
share everything else in the world.” 

At this instant the postman was seen approaching the garden-gate. 
He held a letter in his hand: it was for Hester. She carelessly broke the 
seal; but the writing, which was a loose running hand, was unknown to 
her. At first, so reckless was she, that her eyes seemed scarcely to trouble 
themselves to glance at the words; but, continuing to read, she grew pale 
aud agitated. The contents of the letter were as follows: 


“Mapam,—I make no apology for addressing you, since I write 
entirely on business. I am one of the clerks in the banking-house of 
Messrs. C., S., and Co.; and by our books I perceive you have a deposit 
in our hands. I may be acting wrong with regard to my employers, or 
‘rather their creditore, but having, by chance, learnt the praiseworthy 
‘purpose for which your money has been saved, common hunianity prompts 
‘me to the disclosure I am about to make. Madam, I would spare you a 
bitter pang, and I sincerely trust your poor father may obtain his freedom 
at last. I write, then, to apprise you, as a profound secret, that our bank 
is in difficulties. The firm must suspend payment in a few days at 
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furthest. In fact, they cannot go on. Consequently, your money, unless 
promptly drawn out, must be sacrificed; for, from the state of the 
accounts, I much fear the firm will not pay one shilling in the pound. 
Do not, however, hurry yourself. Your cheque, if presented to-morrow, 
no doubt will be duly paid; that is, unless a heavy demand should be 
made on us this afternoon, in which case the house most probably will 
close to-morrow, and the firm announce themselves bankrupts. 
“T am, madam, with every feeling of respect and sympathy, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“e * 

Hester re-read the letter aloud to Julie, and both were in a state of 
terrible excitement and alarm. What motives could the clerk have in 
addressing her but those of humanity? Surely no mercenary feelings 
swayed him, for he would gain nothing by disclosing the state of his em- 
ployers’ affairs. But was the letter a hoax, to raise in her needless fears— 
a forgery of their enemy’s? Oh, no, reasoned Hester; it bore the stamp 
of truthfulness and honesty in every line. The clerk had learnt her 
situation, and was moved by compassion. 

But time pressed. It was now four in the afternoon; and London 
banks, she knew, closed at five. To delay drawing out the money until 
the morrow, might be a fatal procrastination. The firm might then be in- 
solvent ; and the very chance of such an event it was dreadful to contem- 
awe Was there time to hurry to the Fleet Prison and consult with their 

ther? She thought not. Hester’s resolve was taken ; for promptness, 
in cases of emergency, is frequently the best policy. At her request, the 
master of the cottage ran to the nearest mews for a fly, and the sisters 
were whirled off to Charing~cross, in the vicinity of which the banking- 
house was situated. 

When Hester entered the bank, she was rather surprised at seeing such 
large bundles of Bank of England notes, and such piles of gold, in the 
ante of parties said, by her informant, to be on the point of ruin. 

ut, no doubt, the sight was fallacious, the display of wealth being meant 
for a “blind.” She wrote the cheque hastily on the counter. Her sig- 
nature was well known to the head clerk, and he did not for a moment 
scruple to pay her the full amount of her deposit. When she left the bank, 
it wanted only a few minutes of the time when public business would be 
closed, and the poor girl congratulated herself on having thus saved her 
all from the imagined approaching wreck. 

It was already growing dusk, it being the middle of November. The 
first question that presented itself was, where for the night should she 
deposit the money? Hester would have hastened to her father; but the 
idea of carrying such a sum into the Fleet Prison, where numberless 
rogues and sharpers were lodged with honest men, could not be énter- 
tained. With the timidity and suspicion natural to those who earn their 
money hardly, she feared to place it, without proper security, into the 
hands of her father’s attorney. So she stood on the pavement irresolute. 
Julie, too, knew not what to advise. At that moment a man, wrapped 
in a great coat, passed them hurriedly, crossed the street, and stationed 
himself near the door of the bank which they had just quitted. There 
was something suspicious about the person, for he seemed carefully to hide 
his face, and yet to peer about him quickly and constantly. 

“That man watches us,” said Hester, uneasily, to Julie, concealing 
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the reticule which held the money beneath her cloak. ‘“ We had better, 
I think, call a coach, and return at once to Brompton.” 

Julie was of the same opinion. 

“Certainly,” she suggested, “we may keep the money in our pos- 
session safely enough until to-morrow; then, in the broad daylight, we 
might go to our father, and consult with him.” 

“Yes, we will ask him,” said Hester, “if we shall not accompany 
the lawyer immediately to Mr. Hartley’s, demand the delivery of the 
bill he holds, and so, without further delay, complete the business.” 

That arrangement seemed a very satisfactory one to Julie; but as 
they eo in the coach, Hester, looking through the window, per- 
ceived another vehicle rapidly following them. 

*‘ Why does that cabriolet track us ?” she observed to her companion. 
‘‘ Into whatever street we turn, it turns also.” 

“ T saw that man in the cloak jump into a cabriolet as we drove off : 

es, it is the same—I know it by the white horse.” 

“¢ Julie,” exclaimed Hester, ‘‘ I feel very uneasy.” 

“Oh! we need not be alarmed—why should we? Of course the 
man can know nothing of what we have with us; he only happens to 
be going the same way. There, he has turned down another street; I 
dare say we shall see no more of him.” 

Julie in this was right. They saw no more of him. His object, per- 
haps, was accomplished ; for he now knew they were proceeding home. 

Hester, by the time they reached Brompton, had entirely dismissed 
her fears; but it was now dod and the sisters did not, by any indiscreet 
word or action, betray to the gardener who owned the small house, 
that they had anything valuable in their possession. At the usual time, 
they wished him and his wife good-night, and retired to their bed-room. 
In spite of her usual self-possession, Hester could not help feeling great 
nervousness regarding the safety of the money. She wished, when it 
was too late, that they had not scrupled to trust her father’s attorney. 
The muffled figure of the man in the cloak again began to haunt her, 
and a fearful idea rose in her mind, but she did not mention it to Julie. 
Suppose, after all, the banker’s clerk was in league with some London 
rogue, and had frightened her into a withdrawal of the money, only to 
rob her of it! However base aman Mr. Pike might be, she could not be- 
lieve he had sunk so low as to become a common thief; and yet he 
mae have incited the clerk to commit the villany, and even employed 

e rogue. 

«What are you thinking of, Hester?” asked Julie, observing her 
sister’s absent manner. 

“ Nothing, nothing—only,” whispered Hester, “I cannot forget 
that man.” 

“Now, to me, nothing seems more groundless than your appre- 
hensions.” 

‘You are right. However, I shall not go to bed to-night,” she added, 
in a scarcely audible tone ; “I shall sit up and—watch.” 

“ You will injure your health. I hope you will not do this.” 

“Tt will be the safest plan. Besides, I shall be unable to close my 
eyes. Think, Julie, of the great importance of our trust. A father's 
freedom from an imprisonment that might be continued to the end of 
his life, depends on the possession of this little packet. Yes, public 
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taste and fashion are so changeable, that, another season, I might be 
unable to save any money. Here, then—here are garnered all our 


« Well, dear Hester, be it as you will; but don’t think I shall rest my 
sluggard head, and leave you to watch alone.” 

An amiable contention now took place between the sisters—a con- 
tention carried on chiefly by kisses. It was who should sleep, and who 
should remain awake. At length it was decided that they should act 
sentinel by turns, the one alternately waking the other every few hours, 
or as they might feel tired. 

“ We must burn a light,” said Julie, “ until daybreak.” 

« Yes, it will be an additional safeguard.” 

Hester resolved to watch first; her sister accordingly crept to her bed, 
and was soon asleep. The money drawn from the bank consisted of 
Bank of England notes, being chiefly fives and tens, and one hundred 
sovereigns. Suspicion and fear again had prompted her to this. Had 
she chosen large notes, and any one happened to be forged, if it could 
not be traced to solvent parties, the loss would be terrible. Small notes, 
she imagined, would be safer, while sovereigns were safest of all. The 
poor girl had been cheated so many times, and Pike had harassed her by 
so many villanies, that this general mistrust was very natural, and almost 
excusable. She had taken the precaution to copy on a sheet of paper 
the numbers and dates of the several notes : they formed a roll, which, 

ther with the sovereigns, could not be contained in her pocket; so 
from her reticule she had transferred the money, first placing: it all in a 

, to the drawer of a bureau near the bed; this drawer she carefully 
locked, and placed the key in her pocket. 

Hester seated herself at a table which stood between her and the fire, 

which was burning steadily, though not brightly; on her Jeft was the 
bed, where Julie now placidly slumbered ; and near her, so that her out- 
stretched hand could touch it, stood the bureau. The window of the 
room overlooked the garden; it had no shutters, but a thick curtain was 
drawn across it. The ener and his wife slept in the apartment 
behind, which was divided from the one we have been describing by a 
nafrow passage. 
It was about half-past eleven; the night was calm, and all without was 
silent, except that occasionally a slight gust blew against the front of the 
house, causing the rose-trees to wave, and the climbing honeysuckle to 
make a flapping noise as it brushed against the pane. ‘The moon was 
nearly at her full, but diffused a very uncertain light through the patches 
of dark clouds which overspread the sky. 

Hester had a volume open before her, but her anxious look, and her 
glances, so uently cast towards the bureau containing her treasure, 
betrayed that she was ill able to read. Then her eyes would wander to 
the window, back to the fire, and at last fix themselves on the placid face 
of her sister. Now that the newly-discovered relationship endeared the 
slumberer to her, the mild disposition of Julie, her trustfulness, her sim- 
plicity, and her intense love, were as so many ties that bound her to her 

eart. By the feeble rays of the half-shaded candle, Hester might have 
been seen 4 Sry on tiptoe, and bending over the couch. Like an 
infant, Julie lay there in sweet unconsciousness ; Hester kissed her cheek, 
and then retired to her seat. Hush! what sound did she hear?—it 
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' seemed like a rustling among the shrubs of the garden, aceompanied by 
a light step: mechanically, she went to the bureau, and ascertained that 
the key was safe in her pocket; then, advancing to the window, she 
moved the curtain a little on one side; everything was still without, and 
no one could be perceived walking in the lane beyond the garden. The 
moonlight faintly revealed the flowers, which were hanging their heads 
heavy with dew. The rustling just heard, no doubt was the creeping of 
the wind; and as for the step, she must have been mistaken. 

Hester trimmed her fire, and endeavoured to com herself. The 
neighbouring clock struck twelve—she read, and thought, and read 
again: it struck one—she felt herself yielding to drowsiness, and in order 
to shake it off, moved two or three times across the room. Suddenly the 
gardener's little dog ran barking down the garden; this was not a 
common practice with him, and instantly roused Hester’s attention. She 
stood before the window, listening; her ear was painfully on the stretch, 
and she felt a tingling sensation through her veins. 

Another sharp bark—a low growl—and the dog was quiet. Either 
he had laid himself down among the shrubs, or had retired to the porch 
of the house. Not a sound, not a breath, could now be heard; so, 
having listened about half an hour longer, Hester drew back from the 
window, being satisfied that her fears were groundless. Should she now 
awake Julie, and indulge in a little rest herself, according to their 
agreement ?—no; she felt a reluctance to arouse her sister from her 
quiet sleep; rather would she bear the burden, and watch through the 
weary hours. 

Three ‘o’clock—Hester’s eyes are fixed on the fire, which burns low 
without being replenished ; they close, open, and close again; objects 
fade and grow indistinct, the candle remains untrimmed, and the leaves of 
her book are unturned. Nature seems striving to overcome the watchful 
spirit, and tired Nature gradually triumphs. Her hands fall listlessly on 
her lap, her head droops forward on her bosom, and the young watcher, 
worn out, has sunk into a deep but quiet slumber. 

A very short time had elapsed when there was a slight scraping against 
the front of the house, near the window. The dog did not bark; for, 
truth to say, he had been struck down and stunned in the garden. A 
small portion of the curtain before the window, Hester, by accident, had 
left undrawn, and now, shining through that aperture, appeared, as it 
were, two glittering sparks—they were the eyes of a man: yes, a man 
was looking in, and he had been enabled to mount to the cottage window, 
about twelve feet from the ground, by means of a rope-ladder, one end of 
which, having an iron hook, had caught the bar placed horizontally a few 
inches above the sill. | 

The man wore a mask, therefore no features were visible except his 
eyes, which, we have said, glittered with a remarkable samen 4 Now 
the head disappeared, as ang? the person hesitated in his design, if 
that design were to enter the house. The next minute the eyes shone 
again, and a hand traced rapidly a circle on the outside of one of the 
a a round hole was dexterously cut by a diamond, and the hand 

ing introduced, instantly unbolted the window. Slowly and without 
noise the sash was raised; first the head was thrust through, then the 
shoulders, and, finally, the right leg being passed over the sill, the man 
stood in the room. | 
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He was small and thin in person, but possessed, apparently, of much 


strength and agility ; a leather cap covered his head, meeting the 
ok a em black, and his coat was but- 


toned ti around him, that no impediment might be offered to his 
e held in his hand a short staff or ; his design, no 
ro case of surprisal, being to stun or fell any one who might 


Again those eyes, through the holes of the mask, were glaring around 
the room. At length, he appeared to be satisfied that the two yo 
women were in sound slumber, for he crept towards the table on whic 
Hester was now resting her w head. He had the precaution, how- 
ever, to hold the bludgeon firmly in his right hand, in readiness for 
instant use should occasion require. 

How the burglar should have known that Hester had a treasure con- 
cealed somewhere, seemed one of those strange mysteries so fsequentiy 
thrown around the actions of thieves. They gain information throug 
channels the most undreamt of, and almost endowed with a power 
of sometimes seeing through stone walls and into iron chests. 

The man cautiously opened the desk, which stood on the table. He 
forced out the private drawers, and turned over the papers, but no money 
was there. He softly felt Hester’s pocket with his left hand, still holding 
in. his right the bludgeon above her; which action plainly intimated that 
he should not scruple to stun her, in case she nw rematurely. No 
roll of notes, no sovereigns, were about her person; of this he felt satis- 
fied. Gazing from object to object, the bureau quickly attracted his 
attention. He tried the drawers, but those which remained unlocked, he 
cared nothing about, for thieves are well aware that property is seldom 
deposited in open drawers. Ha! he found one that was fast; now, no 
doubt, the prize was near. He dared not waste time in searching for the 
real key, but plucked from his pocket a bundle of keys, called skeleton, 

which were of all sizes. 

On the first trial he made a slight noise, and the drawer would not 
open. That grating sound had no effect on the deep sleep of Julie, but 
it caused Hester to move in her chair. The man, perceiving the last cir- 
cumstance, instantly repped up on tiptoe behind her. His leaded staff 
was raised above her h ss we shudder to think what, Hester’s fate 
might have been, had she chanced that instant to awake! But, aftera 
few words feebly murmured in her dream, she remained quiet as before, 
her forehead resting on her arms, which were crossed on the table. The 
man in the mask again plied the keys. His perseverance was at length 
rewarded with success, for the drawer was opened. Oh, how eagerly 
he peered into it! His hand clutched something—it was a bag; this 
bag contained a soft substance, which proved to be a roll of bank notes ; 
that slight jingle—his practised ear could never be mistaken—it was the 
chink of sovereigns ! : 

The treasure—the precious treasure, thus fell into the possession of the 
miscreant, and no one was there to arrest his flight ; excited by his suc- 
cess, and trembling with joy, he retreated to the window, and, as he passed 
by Hester, rig ae” her candle, leaving the room in total darkness. 

hen, creepi ugh the opened window, and closing the sash after 
him, he hurried out of the a ) 
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JAPAN. 


Far away in the North Pacific Ocean, abutting on China, with which 
they are connected by Saghalian, but physically united to Kamtchatka, 
of which they and the Kurile Isles form but a spur, is a group of islands 
which very closely resemble Great Britain placed in the latitude of Spain, 
with Ireland to the north of Scotland, and two great islands in the 
Channel, and which are again prolonged by the Lu-chu and other islets 
to Formosa and the Philippine Islands, and by these again and New 
Guinea to the continent of Australia, thus constituting one great band of 
rock, and land, and sea, which girt by their semicircular disposition the 
Arch-archipelago of the world—one vast expanse of ocean, everywhere 
studded with coral-reefs, islets, and islands, and groups of islands. 

The lands in question, rich with all the gifts of nature, fertile beyond 
measure, and with a glorious climate, have long constituted a populous 
empire remote from the rest of the world, and which, if accidentally or 
purposely thrown in contact with it, it has repelled with churlish, 
cowardly selfishness. This empire is called by the natives Hifun, or 
Nifun, “the Foundation of the Sun,” and by the Chinese Yang-hu. 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, having first announced its 
existence to Europeans, called the country Zipangu—a name which has 
become abbreviated and corrupted into Japan. From the admeasure- 
ments of Hassel, it would appear that this vast insular empire of Eastern 
Asia possesses a superficies of 270,211 square miles. Its population is 
immense. Kempfer assures us that the number of people one encounters 
on the roads and highways is incredible. It has been estimated as high 
as 50,000,000, and as low as 10,000,000; but there cannot be less in- 
habitants than 30,000,000; and they are of Mongolo-Chinese or Tatar- 
Chinese origin, their language being also a dialect of the Chinese. 

A Chinese monarchy also succeeded upon the fabulous epoch of 
Japanese history, which reaches far beyond the time of the Creation as 
fixed in sacred writs, and during which time Japan was governed by a 
succession of seven celestial spirits or gods, each of which reigned an 
immense number of years. The actual Chinese monarchy comes down, 
however, to Sin Mu Ten Oo, who reigned within 660 years B.c. With 
that epoch commences the Oo Dai-tsin-oo, more commonly called Dayri, 
or Dayro—a succession of popes or ecclesiastical emperors, of whom 114 
succeeded hereditarily to the throne between 660 8B.c. and a.p. 1585. 
In this interval two invasions were repelled—that of the Mantchus in 799, 
and that of the Mongols under Kubla Khan in 1281. 

The empire of Japan, as now constituted, was founded by a soldier of 
fortune, who left to the Dayri the spiritual supremacy only, with the title 
and revenues attached to his hereditary office. The name of this usurper 
was Taiko, and after making war in Corea, he was poisoned by his own 
subjects. Taiko was succeeded by another usurper, called Ongoschio, 
who was again succeeded by his son Combo, and the latter also by his 
son Chiongon, who sat on the throne at the time when the Dutch 
first settled in the country. At that time, and ever since, the secular 
emperor has continued to pay formal visits to the Da-tsin, or supreme 
religious head of the country, and whose residence is at the opulent and 
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He was small and thin in person, but possessed, apparently, of much 
strength and agility ; a leather cap covered his head, meeting the mask 
at the forehead ; his clothes were of dingy black, and his coat was but- 
toned tightly around him, that no impediment might be offered to his 

ro e held in his hand a short staff or bludgeon ; his design, no 
Soabt, in ease of surprisal, being to stun or fell any one who might 

Again those eyes, through the holes of the mask, were glaring around 
the room. At length, he appeared to be satisfied that the two young 
women were in sound slumber, for he crept towards the table on whic 
Hester was now resting her weary head. He had the precaution, how- 
ever, to hold the bludgeon firmly in his right hand, in readiness for 
instant use should occasion require. 

How the burglar should have known that Hester had a treasure con- 
cealed somewhere, seemed one of those strange mysteries so feequoni}y 
thrown around the actions of thieves. They gain information throug 
channels the most undreamt of, and appear almost endowed with a power 
of sometimes seeing through stone walls and into iron chests. 

The man cautiously opened the desk, which stood on the table. He 
forced out the private drawers, and turned over the papers, but no money 
was there. He softly felt Hester’s pocket with his left hand, still holding 
in his right the bludgeon above her ;, which action plainly intimated that 
he should not scruple to stun her, in case she awoke prematurely. No 
roll of notes, no sovereigns, were about her person; of this he felt satis- 
fied. Gazing from object to object, the bureau quickly attracted his 
attention. He tried the drawers, but those which remained unlocked, he 
cared nothing about, for thieves are well aware that property is seldom 
deposited in open drawers. Ha! he found one that was fast; now, no 
doubt, the prize was near. He dared not waste time in searching for the 
real key, but plucked from his pocket a bundle of keys, called skeleton, 
and which were of all sizes. 

On the first trial he made a slight noise, and the drawer would not 
open. That grating sound had no effect on the deep sleep of Julie, but 
it caused Hester to move in her chair. The man, perceiving the last cir- 
cumstance, instantly neppes up on tiptoe behind her. His leaded staff 
was raised above her he ik we shudder to think what Hester’s fate 
might have been, had she chanced that instant to awake! But, aftera 
few words feebly murmured in her dream, she remained quiet as before, 
her forehead resting on her arms, which were crossed on the table. The 
man in the mask again plied the keys. His perseverance was at length 
rewarded with success, for the drawer was opened. Oh, how eagerly 
he peered into it! His hand clutched something—it was a bag; this 
bag contained a soft substance, which proved to be a roll of bank notes ; 
that slight jingle—his practised ear could never be mistaken—it was the 
chink of sovereigns ! 

The treasure—the precious treasure, thus fell into the possession of the 
miscreant, and no one was there to arrest his flight ; excited by his suc- 
cess, and trembling with joy, he retreated to the window, and, as he passed 
ty Hester, extinguished her candle, leaving the room in total darkness. 

hen, creeping through the opened window, and closing the sash after 
him, he hurried out of the garden. : 
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JAPAN. 


Far away in the North Pacific Ocean, abutting on China, with which 
they are connected by Saghalian, but physically united to Kamtchatka, 
of which they and the Kurile Isles form but a spur, is a group of islands 
which very closely resemble Great Britain placed in the Istitude of Spain, 
with Ireland to the north of Scotland, and two great islands in the 
Channel, and which are again prolonged by the Lu-chu and other islets 
to Formosa and the Philippine Islands, and by these again and New 
Guinea to the continent of Australia, thus constituting one great band of 
rock, and land, and sea, which girt by their semicircular disposition the 
Arch-archipelago of the world—one vast expanse of ocean, everywhere 
studded with coral-reefs, islets, and islands, and groups of islands. 

The lands in question, rich with all the gifts of nature, fertile beyond 
measure, and with a glorious climate, have long constituted a populous 
empire remote from the rest of the world, and which, if accidentally or 
purposely thrown in contact with it, it has repelled with re 
cowardly selfishness. This empire is called by the natives Hifun, or 
Nifun, “the Foundation of the Sun,” and by the Chinese Yang-hu. 
Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, having first announced its 
existence to Europeans, called the country Zipangu—a name which has 
become abbreviated and corrupted into fn From the admeasure- 
ments of Hassel, it would appear that this vast insular empire of Eastern 
Asia possesses a superficies of 270,211 square miles. Its population is 
immense. Kempfer assures us that the number of people one encounters 
on the roads and highways is incredible. It has been estimated as high 
as 50,000,000, and as low as 10,000,000; but there cannot be less in- 
habitants than 30,000,000; and they are-of Mongolo-Chinese or Tatar- 
Chinese origin, their language being also a dialect of the Chinese. 

A Chinese monarchy also succeeded upon the fabulous epoch of 
Japanese history, which reaches far beyond the time of the Creation as 
fixed in sacred writs, and during which time Japan was governed by a 
succession of seven celestial spirits or gods, each of which reigned an 
immense number of years. The actual Chinese monarchy comes down, 
however, to Sin Mu Ten Oo, who reigned within 660 years B.c. With 
that epoch commences the Oo Dai-tsin-oo, more commonly called Dayri, 
or Dayro—a succession of popes or ecclesiastical emperors, of whom 114 
succeeded hereditarily to the throne between 660 B.c. and a.p. 1585. 
In this interval two invasions were repelled—that of the Mantchus in 799, 
and that of the Mongols under Kubla Khan in 1281. 

The empire of Japan, as now constituted, was founded by a soldier of 
fortune, who left to the Dayri the spiritual supremacy only, with the title 
and revenues attached to his hereditary office. The name of this usurper 
was Taiko, and after making war in Corea, he was poisoned by his own 
subjects. Taiko was succeeded by another usurper, called Ongoschio, 
who was again succeeded by his son Combo, and the latter also by his 
son Chiongon, who sat on the throne at the time when the Dutch 
first settled in the country. At that time, and ever since, the secular 
emperor has continued to pay formal visits to the Da-tsin, or supreme 
religious head of the country, and whose residence is at the opulent and 
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commercial city of Miaco, some 125 leagues from Yedo; and sone A 
eight palaces are said to be erected at convenient distances, to lodge the 
emperor and his retinue in these state journeys. 

The first settlement in Japan, at Firando and Nangasaki, took its origin 
in the wreck of the Portuguese adventurer, Fernando Mendez Pinto, in 
1542 or 1543, and who carried such glowing accounts to his countrymen 
as to induce them to send a commercial expedition, which, establishing 
itself at Nangasaki, condueted for several years a considerable trade with 
the natives. In 1585, a missionary deputation was sent from Rome to 
Japan ; and the Jesuits having set about converting the natives, such an 
outcry was raised, that many lives were sacrificed, the most barbarous 
scenes were enacted, and the Portuguese were ultimately obliged to leave 
the country. 

The Teaiiaiibidieiisiedinceta in the Japan trade by the Dutch, m 
whose favour an exception was made on account of their being Protestants. 
The trade of the latter people was at one time of enormous value, but has 
dwindled down to its present comparatively insignificant amount h 
their own mismanagement and indiscretion. ‘There was a period in 
history of their commercial intercourse with the Japanese when they 
drained the islands of the precious metals to an incredible amount. This 
excited the apprehensions of the court, much in the same way as the ex- 
change of silver, and nothing but silver, for opium lately brought matters 
to acrisis in China. The valué of the currency was constantly tampered 
with in all transactions between the Dutch and Japanese ; and to such 
an extent, writes Mr. Imhoff, “ that our commerce was carried on as by 
people groping in the dark, neither knowing the actual price of purchase 
or sale. Since 1710, all articles of trade not disposed of at a profit of 
63 per cent. rendered a loss.” The same writer tells us that his country- 
men have, over and over again, declined to receive many valuable articles 
of commerce which were, from time to time, tendered by the Japanese. 
The conduct of the Company’s servants at Japan, besides, appears, as is 
usual in such cases, to have been infamous. The Dutch, in place of a 
dignified but firm resistance to all the encroachments and insults of the 
Japanese, gave way in every instance ; and this base conduct on the part 
of Europeans tended infinitely to increase the pride and arrogance of an 
already vain, ignorant, and exclusive people. 

In 1634, Hagenaar was sent by the Governor-General of Batavia to 
Formosa and Japan. The Dutch at that time had what they called a 
lodge—a large wooden building, in the bay of Firando, as also a factory 
at Kurchi. The intolerance and jealousy of the Japanese was manifested 
on this as on all other occasions. Thirty-seven persons lost their lives at 
Firando, on account of their being either professed Christians or born of 
Christian parents. Some were hung up by the feet; others were be- 
— and cut to pieces; and again, others were tied to stakes and 

urnt. 

In 1635, Hagenaar having visited Firando a second time, disputes 
had arisen which necessitated a mission to Yedo. Accordingly, a public 
entry was made into the capital; on which occasion the concourse of 
people was so great, that they could scarcely move forward. But, as usual, 
after nearly a month had elapsed in various procrastinated ceremonies 
and negotiations, a message was sent, intimating that no opportunity had 
yet occurred of laying their petition before the emperor, that it was not 
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likely their business could be done for some time, and that the Dutch 
mission had better return to whence it came. 

Hagenaar accordingly returned, but some of the Dutch merchants re- 
mained behind, among whom was Frans Caron, who has left us an account 
of the eapital of the country, which he describes as being very large, the 
palace or castle alone being four or five miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by three deep moats and stone walls. The streets are 
also very broad, and some are bordered on both sides by sumptuous 
palaces. The gates are fortified on each side with iron bands or gratings, 
and over each grating is a large building, capable of containing, in case 
of necessity, two or three hundred men. As the imperial residence at 
Yedo is very likely to paar. bombardment at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans before the emperor will listen to their representations, a brief de- 
seription may prove not uninteresting. 

It is (says Caron) in the interior part of the castle that the imperial palace 
is situated, consisting of many large apartments, surrounded by shady groves, 
which, although planted by art, appear to be the productions of nature. There 
are likewise fish-ponds, rivulets, open spaces, race-grounds, rides, gardens, and 
a number of separate apartments for the women. 

In the second inclosure stand the palaces of the princes of the blood and 
of the principal ministers. In the third and outer inclosure are the palaces of 
the principal kings and nobles of Japan, all gilt and richly adorned. Without 
are the dwellings and houses of the inferior nobles, more or less sumptuous 
according totheir rank. Taken altogether, this astonishingly large palace ap- 
pane within and without like a golden mountain; for all the nobles, from the 

ighest to the lowest, spare no expense to ornament their residences, in order 
to give a greater lustre to the whole, and to please the emperor, who takes 
great delight therein. 

Here reside the married wives and children of the nobles, in order that, 
being always under the eye of the court, they may serve as hostages for their 
fidelity. This exceedingly large palace, which has an extent equal to a ae 
city, is thus at all times filled with great men, who never appear in public with- 
out a numerous retinue of inferior nobles, pages, horses, and palankins. ‘The 
streets, however broad, are yet too narrow for their pompous processions. 


Caron, describing afterwards the pomp and magnificence of the 
imperial retinue, he adds, “‘ How uncommonly large soever the number 
be of the soldiers kept by this monarch, none are found amongst them 
but chosen men, well made, of a courageous appearance, expert in the use 
of arms, and even not ignorant of literature.” 

The number of the troops whieh the kings and nobles must furnish 
upon the first summons of the court, amounted at that time to 368,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry. Most of the nobles, however, generally 
kept in actual service twice as many troops as they were required to fur- 
nish at the first summons. The emperor also entertained, out of his 
private purse, 10,000 foot-soldiers and 20,000 horsemen, who lie in 
garrison in the cities or fortresses, or serve him as body-guards. All the 
cavalry wear armour, but. the foot-soldiers only wear a helmet. Some of 
the horsemen are described at that time as being armed with pistols, some 
with short lances, and others with bows and arrows; all, however, were 
provided with scimitars. The infantry were armed with two sabres, and, 
according to the size and strength of the men, with heavy or lighter fire- 
locks. Some carried long pikes, or nanganets, “‘ which are a sort of 
bayonet.” But this has undergone great changes—fire-arms having been 
more generally introduced. 
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According to Caron, such is the wealth of Japan, that the incomes of 
the chiefi ministers amount to 182,000/., those of the inferior placemen 
to 91,000/., and the salaries of those who fill the lowest stations may, at 
least, be reckoned at from 18,200/. to 27,300/. But although the nobles 
also possess very enormous revenues, yet the nses which they are 
obliged to incur swallow all up. At Yedo, especially, everything is very 
dear, and housekeeping, especially on the Japanese scale, 1s very expen- 
sive. Whatever can be imagined as contributing to pleasure and the 
support of luxury, is to be met with. ‘The entertainments given by kings 
and nobles to the emperor are often ruinous to them. 

The women of Japan are rigidly secluded, even more so than among 
the Muhammadans; but they have many pleasures—gardens, fish-ponds, 
arbours, summer-houses, half on shore A half over the water, and all 
sorts of land-birds and water-fowl, musical instruments, and such like, 
Plays are represented, and feasts and banquets constantly occur. Their 
dress is of different-coloured silk. Each, according to the rank they hold, 
or the post assigned them, wears an appointed colour. 

The revenues of the nobles arise out of the various products which their 
territories afford. Some lands yield corn; some gold and silver; others 
copper, iron, tin, or lead; others again timber, hemp, cotton, or silk. The 
emperor disposes of the fisheries, more particularly of the whale fisheries, 
once a source of large revenue, but now almost entirely in the hands of 
Americans and others. 

The Japanese are neither very superstitious nor are they over-religious. 
They do not pray either in the morning or the evening, and the most 
religious scarcely go to the pagoda more than once a month. At the 
same time, the number of pagodas in Japan is incredibly large. The 

riests reside in them—from two to twenty in a community, according to 
the size of the buildings. 

The priests naturally side with the nobles in keeping the people and 
the middle classes in ignorance and slavery, and it is to this social state, in 
which almost all other classes but the nobility, the military, and the 
priests, are more or less rs mt and in which all the evils of feudalism 

irresponsible despotism, that are to be traced 
the long seclusion of the nation. Only let the merchants and the indus- 
trious classes once feel their importance in the social state, and such a 
seclusion would soon become impossible. 

The devotion of the Japanese is unbounded ; when a nobleman dies, 
from twenty to thirty of his subjects, as his dependants are termed, put 
themselves to death, and a word from the emperor suffices to the same 
effect. They have many virtues in the practices of domestic life, but also 
many vices, which they carry even into their pagodas. 

All the necessaries and the luxuries of life are produced in the empire. 
It yields gold, silver, copper, and lead, in abundance ; and furnishes 
also cotton cloth, goatskins, an annual quantity of one hundred thou- 


. sand peculs of silk, and of between three and four hundred thousand 


peculs of silk-cotton (the produce of the Bombax pentandrum), a great 
many deer-skins, timber, and all kinds of provisions in much greater 
abundance than is requisite for the subsistence of the inhabitants. 
Japanese ware and Japan-work has been celebrated from a remote anti- 
quity. It is alluded to in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” _ 
The climate of Japan is said to be happy and healthful, but subject to 
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extremes of cold in winter and of heat in summer. This, however, must 
much in different islands. It rains frequently, with much thunder 
and lightning. The sea, which encompasses the islands, is very rough 
and stormy, which, with the many rocks, cliffs, and shoals, above and 
under water, make its navigation very dangerous. ‘There are also two 
remarkable and dangerous whirlpools. Water-spouts are also frequently 
observed to rise in the Japanese seas. The natives fancy that they are a 
kind of water-dragons. Earthquakes are so common that the natives 
think no more of them than we do of an ordinary storm. Yet some- 
times whole cities are destroyed, and thousands of inhabitants buried 
under the ruins. Such a dreadful accident happened, as Father Lewis 
de Froes relates (de Rebus Japonicis collecto a Joh. Hayo), in the 
year 1586. Kempfer relates that, in 1703, by an earthquake, and fire 
that followed thereon, almost the whole city of Yedo, and the imperial 
alace itself, were destroyed and laid in ashes, and upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants buried under the ruins. 

There are burning mountains in several of the islands, some of which 
seem to be volcanic, but others chemical phenomena. Coal is also said 
to abound. In some parts the natives use naptha instead of oil. Amber 
is abundant, and the pearl fishery is prosecuted with success. 

Among the chief trees are the mulberry, the varnish-tree, various 
laurels and bays, camphor-laurel, the a 2M sansio, used instead of 
pepper or ginger, fig-trees, chestnuts, walnuts, oranges, lemons, grapes, 
&ec., &c. The superiority of the Japan-varnish is owing to the virtues 
of the juice of the urusi, or varnish-tree, described by Kempfer in his 
“ Amenitates Exotice.” 

The leading religions are called Sinto, which is the old religion or idol- 
worship ; Budsdo, the worship of idols, chiefly of Indian origin ; and 
Sinto, the doctrine of their moralists and philosophers. There have also 
been many Kiristando, or Christians, but these have been so dreadfully 
persecuted that it is difficult to say if many remain. 

The English and the Russians have made several attempts to seduce 
this jealous people into friendly and commercial intercourse, but without 
success. The rigidness with which that part of the Japanese code of 
police which relates to the exclusion of foreigners from the kingdom, was 
strikingly illustrated by the reception of Resanoff’s Russian mission in 
1806. oe the first day to the last of the ships remaining as Nanga- 
saki, they were sunbeunded by guard-boats, which allowed of no inter- 
course with the natives, and only the illness of the ambassador procured 
a well-guarded walk of a few feet on shore. 

The last English ship that visited Nangasaki was the Samarang, on 
which occasion, according to Mr. Marryatt, the Japanese instantly ran up 
a number of chintz and coloured cotton forts, in the old Chinese style. 
Well nigh forty years had elapsed since an English ship-of-war—the 
Phaeton—had last appeared in that port. Time was, it has been justl 
remarked, when the English might have turned their intercourse wi 
Japan to goodaccount. In the year 1616, the Emperor of Japan had 
granted to our people the privileges of commerce, with permission to 
erect a factory. Seven years afterwards, in 1623, the East India Com- 
pany abandoned the settlement because their commerce with Japan had 
not at the outset yielded them such profitable returns as they had ex- 
pected. In 1672, the Company attempted to renew their intercourse 
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with Japan, but the a proved ineffectual. Our king had married a 
Pisicie wcidiam, aieh de Rorteatenes at that period were regarded by 
the court of Japan with much the same feeling as the seni fon 

daring the Peninsular war. Until the conclusion of the 
i century the question was left at rest, when a select committee 


the East India was appointed to inquire into the policy of 
ing the trade. ill it be believed that half a dozen ish men 


of business were found who reported against the policy of makimg such an 
attempt, mainly because the consignments of Japanese copper might in- 
terfere with the ts of our own mines ?—as though copper were the 
only article which could be obtained from Japan! In some degree, 
therefore, we have to thank our own mdifference and maction, if the 
ghores of Japan have been so long closed against us. 

But it would now seem as if the term of civilised seclusion is at hand. 
ft was long ago foreseen that the settlement of California by a busy, enter- 


rising cos would sooner or later lead to intercourse with Chima, 
, Senin, an 


the other islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The Chinese 
were, indeed, among the first to participate in the gold discoveries of the 
western shores of the Pacific. Japan did not require this stimulus, being 
long renowned for its own gold uce. ‘To counterbalance this imevit- 
able progressive tendency of the Anglo-Americans, Great Britain had 
nothing to do but to open a new transterrestrial line from the St. Law- 
rence to the Columbia, to avail herself of the fertile lands and noble 
streams and inlets in Oregon, to display her gold from the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, her coal from Vancouver Island, her inexhaustible sup- 
plies of furs, fowl, fish, and timber, and an English colonisation of the 
western board of the Pacific would have ensued. A slight attempt was 
male, but it was so cramped by official formalities; so discouraged by ‘a 
company whose charter, happily for the civilisation of North America, is 
about soon to expire, and so burdened with red-tape restrictions, that 
naturally no one would venture to untried Jands and climates, subject to 
stringent ations which it might not ‘be im their power to comply 
with, or, to do which, would be ruinous to the prospects of the adven- 
turers. 

This failing, one or two attempts were made by Lord Palmerston— 
always more alive to the imterest of bis country than the late colonial 
miumister—to induce the Emperor of Japan to enter mto neighbourly re- 
lations; and the new grounds of argument were possibly not lost sight 
of—that im so doing the Tenkasama, or “sub-celestial monarch,” as the 
a of the throne of Japan delights to call himself, would do that 

ich would most conduce to his own safety and welfare, and that of his 
dominions. 

The argument was, however, lost upon so vain, so obtuse, so arrogant 
amation. They no doubt consider their hosts of pike-bearers, umbrella 
and hat-bearers, chest-bearers and palankin-bearers, s and foot- 
men, with their black silk habits tucked up above the waist, exposing 
their maked backs to the spectators’ view, with grave countenances and 
mimic dances, their foot drawn up and arm outstretched, as if about to 
swim in the air, as an invincible . This isa delusion, as great as 
that of the ugly countenances and painted monsters of the Chinese ; so 
also will be found to be their palaces and castles of gilded fir and cedar, 
and walls of dry mud or unhewn stones, hastily put together. 
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There was a time when Great Britain would not have been im the rear 
where enterprise, adventure, and profit, were concerned. Those were 
the days of our Cabots, our Raleighs, our Cooks, and our Drakes. They 
are now almost gone by, and the spirit of olden time is superseded by a 
mawkish sentimentality that fe a Japanese bikuni (itinerant nun) 
as a sister to be reclaimed, and an An assassin as a benighted 

aboriginal. If a Borneo Raleigh does sprin he is re- 
warded by all kinds of misrepresentations, calumnies, ed ies. 

Our sons of the New World are neither so punctilious nor so sc 
lous. The pathway traced out by Providence for a great nation li 
before them. We leave, by our squeamishness, Australia and New 
Zealand almost at their mercy, and they will one day elbow us in the 
streets of Calcutta. The Americans have, indeed, a just right to impel 
a stubborn nation to acts of common humanity. Japan not only refuses 
to hold commercial intercourse with the rest of the world—a very ques- 
tionable right—but she goes further; and occupying, as she ye an 
enormous extent of sea-coast, she not only refuses to open her ports to 
foreign vessels in distress, but actually o her batteries (such as they 
are) upon them when they approach within gunshot of her shores ; and 
when driven upon them by stress of weather, she seizes upon, imprisons, 
exhibits in cages, and actually murders the crews of such ill-fated vessels. 

“This,” says a writer in the New York Courier and Inquirer, “ has 
been submitted to too long already; and the constant increase of our 
whale fleet, and the consequent increase of disasters in this barbarous 
and inhospitable region, have compelled our government, unprompted 
except by its wise foresight, to insist upon a reform in the policy and 
bearing of the Japanese towards the rest of the world. ‘The single fact, 
that at one time within the last year there were 121 American whalers 
lying in the harbours of the Sandwich Islands, far away from their 
cruising-grounds, because they could not enter any harbour on the coast 
of Japan for repairs, shows not only the extent of our commerce in that 
region, but the claims of humanity itself for protection against the bar- 

barians who thus cut off, as it were, the commerce of the Yellow Sea 
and the Sea of Ochotsk.” (The Sea of Japan might have been added.) 

The means by which the Americans propose to themselves to bring 

within the pale of humanity and of international courtesy, are, let 
the Peace and Aboriginal Protection Societies say what they will, the 
only efficient means with a selfish, barbarous government—the exhi- 
bition of a sufficient force, and, if necessary, the positive use of a certain 
amount of coercion. 

To this effect, one of the best officers on the Navy List of the United 
States has been appointed to the command of a squadron, which will 
consist of the Susquehannah steam-frigate, which is now cruising in the 
eastern waters, and of the steam-frigates Mississippi and Princeton; a 
frigate, a sloop of war, and astore-ship. It is stated that the greatest 
efforts are being made in the New York navy-yard to get the expedition 

for instant service; and it is probable that Commodore Perry may 

~ left New York already with his snare Se. seas of ne. 
force to be l is amply sufficient , e 
officers entrusted hr and i have little difficulty in dictating 
their own terms both at Nangasaki and Yedo, with sueh a power at their 
disposal. An expedition against Japan is a much simpler affair than our 
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own operations in China. We are not, indeed, sufficiently aware of the 
internal politics of the country to know whether or not Emperor of 
Japan has as-much to dread from his own subjects, in case of reverses, as 
his Celestial cousin at Pekin. The Japanese are undoubtedly a more 
mili nation than the Chinamen; but it is not likely they can offer 
any ive resistance against the howitzers and rocket- of the 
United States’ squadron. Above all, the operations can be mainly con- 
ducted without quitting the sea-coast. The surveys of the Nangasaki 
waters have been very carefully made. The United States’ whaling 
ships are intimately acquainted with the navigation along the eastern 
shore of Ja and so through the Straits of Sangara, which divide 
Nifun from Jeso. Whatever else of this kind may be necessary is easily 
to be accomplished by the armed boats of the expedition. 

The more enthusiastic Yankees, besides seeing in this movement a 
triumph to the Whig party, also imagine a war of aggression and con- 
quest. One of the organs of Mr. Fillmore’s party writes: 


It is very clear that after we have gone through to the Pacific, and got pos- 
session, for all practical 9 agen of the continent, our adventurous spirit 
will wish for some new field for conquest, excitement, and fortune. Editors 
may write of it as they will, the fact can be read now as clearly as it will be a 
year or ten years hence—that our aggressions and conquests on the Asiatic 
coast are beginning. The United States will shortly enact the same gunpowder 
drama England played in ’42 with China, and we shall do it with less modera- 
tion. Already the Sandwich Islands, like ripe fruit, are falling into our hands. 
Other Pacific clusters are ready to be gathered. And then will come Japan, 
whose brilliant, opulent, and populous capital already glares on the eye of am- 
bition, and inflames the heart of cupidity. We have “ finished up” America, 
as the phrase goes ; and as there is nothing to hope for in Europe, the eye of 
the nation, which has for some years been resting on the glittering quartz 
mountains of California, is now bent on the ancient shores of Asia ;—there 
will, doubtless, be opened the next act of the drama of our republican empire. 

And, after all, is it not inevitable that sooner or later those besotted Oriental 
nations must come out from their barbarous seclusion, and wheel into the 
ranks of civilisation? England has been at work for a long time in India, and 
she has made a beginning in China. Let us take the Pacific Islands, group by 
group, advance to Japan, and meet in Shanghai. The Anglo-Saxons are the 
masters of the world ; unless the Cossacks (the modern Huns) make another 


irruption, and carry with them the night of another barbarous age to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 


This, however, is altogether anticipatory. There can be no doubt 
that for the present the Americans will content themselves with giving 
the Japanese a lesson in international policy similar to that which we 
gave to the Chinese, and which we hope may be productive of more en- 
arged and more lasting effects. Great additions to science and to com- 
merce may also be anticipated from a thorough hydrographic survey, that 
is at the same time to be effected, of the innumerable rich islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, and of the coasts of Northern China; and if the ob- 
jects of the expedition are carried out in a spirit of humanity and sound 
policy, without unnecessary waste of life, and under the full impression 
and understanding that government and its agents, and not the 
mass of the population, are in fault, there is no doubt but that Com- ° 
modore Perry will carry with him on his expedition the sympathies of 
all European nations. 
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Bur for Bowman, Woodcock, Ryle, and others, who felt it incumbent 
on them to make Tom hurt, in order to excuse themselves for pulling up, 
there is no saying but our hero would have remounted after his fall and 
attempted to rescue his fair flame from the gallant old Lothario, who was 
witching her through the country as it were to the music of his hounds. 
These worthies, however, would not hear of such a thing. They were 
certain Tom was hurt—couldn’t Je but hurt. “ No bones broken,” 
Woodcock thought, “ but tied to be very much shook,” he added, as he 
felt Tom’s shoulder, and collar-bone, arm, and elbow, and dived into 
his fat sides for his ribs. ‘ No; the best thing he could do was to go 
home,” they all agreed, and after straining their eyes in the direction of 
the diminishing field till the hounds disappeared, and the horsemen 
looked like so many dots dribbling along, they turned their pumped and 
lathered horses to the grateful influence of the westerly breeze. It was 
a fine run, they all agreed, though if the fox reached Bramblewreck 
Woods, which seemed his point, they had just seen as much as anybody 
could—nothing but labour and sorrow, tearing up and down the deep 
rides, pulling their horses’ legs off in the holding clay ; and so they re- 
ported to Mr. Jollynoggin, the landlord of the Barley Mow, where they 
pulled up to have a nip of ale a-piece, and Jollynoggin swallowing the 
story with great apparent ease, they proceeded to tell subsequent inquirers 
they met on the road all, how, and about the run. 

Bowman, who was rather near the wind in money matters, and not 
altogether without hopes of making a successful assault on old Hall’s 
coffers, especially if assisted by our enterprising friend, Tom, set to to 
ply him with what he thought would be most agreeable to his vanity, 
Alluding to the run, he said, “‘ Tom certainly deserved better luck, for 
he had ridden most gallantly, and all things considered, he thought he 
never saw an awkward horse more neatly handled.” This pleased Tom, 
who, so far from being surprised at his fall, was only astonished he had 
managed to stick on so long; and not being sufficiently initiated in the 
mysteries of hunting to appreciate the difference between tumbling off 
and a fall, he began to think he had done something rather clever than 
otherwise. In this he was a good deal confirmed by the deferential tone 

in which Bowman addressed him, and the inquiring way he asked his 
opinion of his lordship’s hounds, observing, with a glance at Tom’s pink, 

t doubtless he had seen many packs ; Tom didn’t care to say that, this 
was his first day out with any— y foxhounds, at least—so he contented 
himself with saying that he “ didn't think they were much amiss.” This 

ve Major Ryle an opportunity of launching out against Dicky Thorn- 

yke, who had inotanbdoitia major’s serious displeasure by sundry excur- 
sions after his pretty parlour-maid, whom Dicky was very anxious to 
entice away into Lord Heartycheer’s establishment. The major now 
denounced Dicky as a pottering old muff, and declared that Billy Brick, 
the first whip, was worth a hundred and fifty of him, either as a horse- 
man, a huntsman, or a man. Bowman, on the other hand, was rather a 
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ke-ite; for Dicky distinguished him from the ordinary black- 
by something between a cap and a bow, and Bowman's vindi- 
t out much or bad riding and hunting criti- 
good turn, Bowman expatiated on the way 
orse—how he picked his country, avoiding ridge 
and turni never pressing on his Coutill, 
major that Dicky was so slow at his fences, 
better to take a fresh place than wait till he was over; which 
declaration that it was only certain fences he rode slowly at, 
observe how Dicky went at places where he thought there 
ditch, above all at brooks with rotten banks—those terrible 
untries. They then discussed Dicky’s prowess at tim- 
which even Ryle admitted him to be an adept ; but still 
old point, that either as a horseman, a huntsman, or 
aman, Billy Brick was worth a hundred and fifty of him. 

The liberal width of the Mountfield-road now presenting grass on 
either side, the heretofore silent Mr. Woodcock managed to get our Tom 

off to his side, and pinning him next era es to see 

if he could do anything for himself in a small way. Not that —— 
he could accomplish anything at the bank, where it was well known his 
wouldn’t fly; but there was no reason why the venerable nag he 

| might not be adva y transferred to Tom’s stud, either 
in the way of an out-and-out sale, or in that still more hopeful specula- 
tion—because me of repetition—a swap, with something to boot. 
This antediluvian “ had-been,” was a fine, shapely, racing-like bay, in 
capital condition ; for Woodcock, being a chemist, and a one-horse man to 
boot, had plenty of time and ingredients for physicing, and nursing, and 
coddling the old cripples it was his custom to keep—or, rather, not to 
keep, longer than he eould help. He went altogether upon age ; nothing 
that wasn’t past mark of mouth would do for him, though somehow, after 
they got into his stable, they rejuvinated, and horses that went in nine- 
teen or twenty, came out nine or ten. ‘‘ Seasoned horse—nice season’d 
horse,” Woodeock would say, with a knowing jerk of his head, over the 
counter, toa nibbling greenhorn sounding him about price: that horse 
should be in Lord Heartycheer’s stud; no business in my stable—rich 
man’s horse. Why Sir—Sir John Green gave two bundred and fifty 
ineas —two hundred and fifty guineas, sir, for that horse.” And so he 

, very likely, but a long time since. 

WwW had an acquaintance among grooms, through the interven- 
tion of valets, he having a brother a valet, in a pretty good situation, where 
he was of course improving his opportunity after the usual manner of the 
brotherhood, and whenever a good-looking, nearly worn-out horse was 
about to be cast, he got early intelligence ; and competition having about 
ceased with the extinction of stage-coaches, Woodcock picked up screws 
fer ton almost at his own price—ten, fifteen, twenty pounds, perhaps 

gh this latter price he looked upon as bordering on the fanciful. 
Twelve or fourteen was about his mark—say three fives and a sov. back. 
That was the price of the valuable animal he now bestrode, who in turn 
had been a hunter, a racer, a steeple-chaser, and yet condescended to 
go in a phaeton. Neither his withers nor his quarters, however, dis- 
covered any signs of the degrading occupation. Indeed, his teeth were 
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the only real tell-tale feature about him; for though he was weak and 
washy, and tender in the sinews, and queer in the feet, still he had all the 
outward and visible signs of a noble animal, with a fine cock-pheasant- 
like bloom on his close-lying bay coat. He retained a good deal of the 
flash and enthusiasm of the xs indeed, we believe the spirit was 
willing, though the flesh was weak; and to see him im the excitement of 
getting away—his ears cocked, his head erect, his tail distended, and his 
sunken eye still lighting with its former fire—a stranger to him and his 
master would conceive a very favourable opinion of the animal. Wood- 
cock was a varmint-looking fellow, too, dressed in a low-crowned hat, a 
short brown jacket, stout cords that had seen much service, and boots of 
so dark a hue as to make it difficult to say where the tops and the 
bottoms ended—tops that the deepest-dyed Meltomian would find it diffi- 
cult to emulate. 

Woodcock was a regular once-a-week man, and oftener, if he had a 
customer in view and could get his cripple out. To this end he rode 
very carefully, always looking out for easy ground and soft footing, and 
never taking an un leap, unless there was somebody looking 
—that somebody, of course, being a hoped-for customer. Like all 
however, who cheat in horses, or indeed in anything else—unless 
have a large field, such as London, to practise in—Woodeock had about 
got through the circle of country flats; and when any one, in reply to the 
often-put inquiry of “* Do you know of a horse that could suit me ?” 
answered, “ Yes, Mr. Woodcock, the chemist of Fleecyborough, has one,” 
the rejoinder was pretty sure to be “ No, no; no Woodecocks for me, 
thank’e.” Such being Woodcock's position with regard to old stagers, it 
made it doubly incumbent on him to make the most of a new one; and 
when he heard that the officers at the barracks had sold young Mr. Hall 
a horse, he felt as though he had been defrauded of his rights. Fortune, 
he now hoped, was going to make him some amends. 

Having, as already stated, got Tom on to the soft on his side of the 
road, he dropped his reins on his now sweat-dried hunter’s neck, and with 
the slightest possible pressure of the leg got him into a striding walk, 
that looked like action and confidence combined. Thus he kept him 
about half a length in advance of Tom, playing his arms loosely like a 
jockey, and ever and anon casting a sheep's eye back to see if ‘Tom was 
looking. Our friend was not easily att , for what with admiring 
his coat, sticking out his legs to examine his tops, and wondering when 
his fall-dirtied leathers would dry, coupled with catching at his tripping 
_ horse’s head, he had about as much to do as he could manage. Mr. 
Woodcock, feeling that time was precious, varied the performance by 
OE hy his horse with the spur, which caused him to grunt and hoist up 
behind. 

“ What, he’s a kicker, is he?” asked Tom, giving him a wider berth. 

“ Oh, no, sir, no,” replied Woodcock, “ nothin’ of the sort, sir—nothin’ 
of the sort—quietest crittur alive.” 

“What was he doing then?” asked Tom. 

“ Oh, it was just my ticklin’ him with the spur,” replied Woodeock, 
doing it again, when up went the hind-quarters as before. “ It’s a trick 
a been taught in the racin’ stable, t think,” added he, patting his 

neck. 
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“ rw aenerragal ied Tom ; ‘‘ what, is he a race-horse ?” 

66 !—yes,” exclaimed Woodcock. ‘This horse,” added he, 
taking a rein in each hand, and staring energetically—“ this horse is 
thorough-bred—thorough-bred as Eclipse. He’s by Jacob the First, 
dam Judy by Squirrel, grand-dam Maid of the Mill, the dam of Hearts 
of Oak and Spinning Jenny by Little Boy Blue, great grand-dam Pep- 
permint by Big John, great, great grand-dam something else,” and so 
on, through an amazing length of imaginary pedigree—a species of 
weaving at which Mr. Woodcock was very ha dy Tom Hall sat agape, 
for he never heard of a horse with such an ancestry. 

“‘ This nag could beat anything out to-day,” observed Woodcock, now 
turning himself sideways in his saddle, ed slapping the horse's hard 
sides. ‘ He's quite a contradiction to the usual prejudice, that thorough- 
breds are shy of thorn fences; for I really believe - likes them better 
nor any other—if, indeed, he has a partiality for one more than another 
—for, indeed, he’s equally good at all sorts. It doesn’t make a penny’s- 
worth of difference to him what you put him at. Post-and-rail, in-and- 
out clever, stone walls, banks with blind ditches, brooks, bullfinches with 
yawners on both sides—all alike to him. He’s the most perfect hunter 
ever man crossed.” So saying, he gave the horse another hearty slap on 
the side, as if in confirmation of what he was saying. “That’s not an 
unlikely-looking nag of yours,” observed he, now turning his attention to 
Tom’s Ses [ve seen many a worse-shaped animal nor that,” added 
he, with a knowing jerk of his head. 

_ No, he’s not a bad horse,” replied Tom; ‘ far from it.” 

‘* Not zactly the horse for you, p’r'aps,” continued Woodcuck, again 
reverting to his own —“ at least, I think he’s hardly up to your weight : 
you'll ride pretty heavy—thirteen or fourteen stun, p’r’aps ?” 

** About it,” replied Tom, who had no very definite idea on the 

int. 

* Ah, well, that horse shouldn’t carry more nor ten—ten or eleven, at 
most,” continued Woodcock, scrutinising him attentively. “ He’s a nice 
well-girthed, well-ribbed, well-put-together horse, but he’s small below 
the knee, and there’s where a hunter should have substance. He’ll be 
givin’ you an awkward fall some day,” said he, drawing a long face, and 
giving an ominous shake of the head. 

Scarcely were the words out of Woodcock’s mouth, ere the horse struck 

inst a hassucky tuft of grass, and nearly blundered on to his nose. 

othing but the pommel of the saddle saved Tom another roll. 

“ Hold up his head, his tail’s high enough!” exclaimed Major Ryle, 
as horse and rider floundered along in doubtful result. 

‘‘Ah, that’s just what I expected, sir,” observed Woodcock, con- 
dolingly, as Tom at length got shuffled back into the saddle—“ that’s 
just what I expected, sir. It’s a pity—a great pity—for he’s a pretty 

orse—a very pretty horse—but he’s not fit to carry you, sir; indeed 
he’s not, sir. You'll have an accident, as sure as fate, sir, if you persist 
in riding him.” 

Tom looked frightened. 

“I'd get out of him before he does you an ill turn,” observed Wood-’ 
cock. Think what a thing it would be if he was to brick your neck— 


you, with your manifold money, messuages, and tenements without end !” 
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Tom did think what a go it would be if such a calamity were to befal 
him. 

“Youd have no difficulty in gettin’ shot of him,” continued Wood- 
cock, “’cause he’s a neat, creditable, gentlemanly-lookin’ horse ; but, 
‘handsome is that handsome does,’ is my motto ; and it matters little 
whether you brick your neck off a cow or off Flyin’ Childers himself, 
so long as you do brick it.” 

“ True,” observed Hall, feeling his now much-deranged white Join- 
ville, as if to see that his neck was right. 

Woodcock was in hopes of soinutliin more encouraging; but after 
riding on for some time in silence, and seeing they were approaching 
Major Ryles’s lion-headed gates, which would probably throw Bowman 
upon them for the rest of the way, he observed, after a good stare at 
Hall’s horse : 


“T really think that horse of yours might carry me. He’s up to my 


weight, I should say. P'rhaps you wouldn’t have any objection to sellin’ 


of him ?” 

Tom, who was most heartily disgusted with his purchase, hadu’t the 
slightest objection to selling him—indeed, would gladly be out ot him, 
even at a trifling sacrifice, though of course, as a true chip of the old 
block, he wasn’t going to commit himself by saying so. 

“ Oh,” replied he, in an easy, indifferent sort of way, “I wouldn’t 
mind selling him if I could get my price.” 

“You'll p’r’aps be wantin’ a good deal ?” suggested Woodcock. 

‘Why, I gave a good deal for him; and of course one doesn’t invest 
capital without expecting a return—at least we don’t at our bank,” re- 
plied Tom. 

“True,” rejoined Woodcock; “ but horses are often the ‘ception to 
the rule—few gents get what they give.” 

“Ah, that’s because they want the money, or don’t know how to 
manage matters,” replied Tom, who thought himself rather a knowing 
hand. ‘ However,” continued he, thinking to do the man whom 
nobody had ever done, “I'll take a hundred and fifty for him, if you 
know any one who'll give it.” , 

“A hundred and fifty—a hundred and fifty,” mused Woodcock, suck- 
ing his lips, and looking the horse igre over, apparently not much 
appalled by the magnitude of the sum. ‘“ How old is he?” 

“Oh, I s’pose eight or nine,” replied Tom—*“ eight or nine—just in 
his prime—just in his prime—seasoned hunter, you know—seasoned 
hunter.” 

“ Well, I don’t say he’s not worth it,” replied Woodcock, obligingly— 
‘¢T don’t say he’s not worth it; indeed, considering what this one cost,” 
alluding to Ris own, “ he may be cheap of the money.” | 

This was satisfactory to Tom, and looking as if he hadn't paid too 
dear for his whistle. ‘Still Tom did not lead on in the accommodating 
sort of way that Woodcock could have wished, and our persevering 
friend had to make all the running himself. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind makin’ a swap?” at length observed 
he, seeing set near they were getting to the major's gates. 

“ Why, no, I wouldn't,” drawled Tom, “provided I could get some- 
thing to suit better—something a little stronger, p’rhaps.”’ 
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—_ was encouraging, and Woodeock proceeded to follow up his 

vantage. 

“ How would this do for you, now?”’ asked he, putting the question 
boldly, as he threw forward his arms, as if to show his perfect confidence 
in the sure-footed bay. 

Tom eyed the horse attentively, looking at him as all men do at their 
neighbours’ horses, with a feeling of covetousness—thinking how well 
he would look upon him. 

“Ishea fencer ?” at length asked he. 

“Oh, capital fencer,” zeplied Woodcock, sucking and smacking his 
lips, as if the very thoughts of his leaping was syrup to him; “capital 

fencer,” continued he. ‘ Didn’t you see him clear the 
hog-backed stile, with the foot-plank over the big rotten ditch, just now, at 
the back of Willey Rogerson’s pea-stacks, just after we crossed Mr. Cocks- 
foot’s hard corn ?” 

Tom had not, being too intent on sticking to his own shopboard to 
have time to notice the performance of others. 

“Well, he did,” rejomed Mr.\ Woodcock, again sucking his breath— 
“he did, and after Brassey and another, too, had refused. Up he came, 
as cool and collected as possible, and took it like winking.”’ 

‘Indeed !” said Hall, who now began to appreciate the difference 
between an easy and an awkward fencer. Not but that Tom would make 
any horse awkward, only he did not think so himself. His idea was that 
the bridle was equally meant to hold on by as the saddle. “ This horse 
is a leaper,” observed Tom, thinking it was time he was saying 
something handsome for his. 

*‘Ishe ?” said Woodcock, cheerfully, as if quite ready to take Tom’s 
word for it ; ‘just let us trot on a bit,” continued he, “and see his ac- 
tion ;” though in reality he wanted to shoot away from Bowman, who 
would soon be on their hands, to the serious detriment of a deal. 

Tom did as requested, but though his horse had a good deal more go 
in him than Woodcock’s, the latter contrived, by judicious handling, 
pressing» and feeling, to make his step out in a way that quite outpaced 

om’s. As Woodcock came to where the strip of grass ran out to 
nothing on the road, he pulled up, with an apparent effort, though, in 
reality, the weakly horse was but too glad to obey the bit, and looking 
back at Tom who was still labouring along—the further he went, the 
further he was left behind—Woodcock exclaimed, “ Well, mine has the 
foot of yours, at all events, in trotting.” 

“ Ra—a—a—ther,” ejaculated Tom, pulling and hauling away at 
his horse’s mouth, adding, ‘“‘ But mine can go when he’s fr—r—esh.” 

‘“‘ He's done nothing to tire him to-day,’ observed Woodcock. 

“Oh, but I rode him to co—o—ver like blazes,” observed Tom, still 
fearing to trust his horse with his head. 

This was true, for Lily-of-the-Valley was very impetuous with Ange- 
lena at starting, and she had thought it best to let her go, and a smart 
canter was the consequence. 

“ Well now, shall we have a deal?” asked Woodcock, briskly, thinking 
the trot had given his horse a decided advantage over Tom’s. 

“ What will you give me to boot 2” asked Tom, determined to begin 
on the safe side, however he might end. 
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“ Give /” exclaimed Woodcock, opening wide his mouth, and exhibit- 
ing an irregular set of ‘tobacco-stained teeth; “give !’’ repeated he, 
rw, into a horselaugh; “it’s what will you give, I should think,” 
replied he. 

“ Suppose we try them at evens?” suggested Tom, who, in his heart, 
fancied Woodcock’s horse, as well on aceount of his looks as because he 
seemed easy to ride. 

Wood shook his head ominously. 

They then rode on together for some time in silence, Tom pondering 
whether he should offer a sum or ask Woodcock to name one; while the 
wily chemist kept eyeing Tom's vacant countenance, and looking over 
his shoulder to see where he had Bowman. 

“ Well, what will you take?” at last asked Tom. 

“ What will I take ?"’ repeated Bowman, sucking away at his lips, as 
if every thought of the horse was luscious; “‘ what will I take?” con- 
tinued he, as if the idea of price had never entered his mind, thou 
in reality, he had been meditating all sorts of sums. “Well,” said he, 
“ T’ll tell you in two words” —a phrase that generally means anything but 
what it professes—<“ I'll tell you in two words,” repeated he. ‘I reekon 

our horse is not altogether an unsuitable horse for me, though I think 
he’s an unsuitable horse for you. In the fust place, you see, he’s under 
your weight, and there can’t be a more grievous, direful, aggravatin’ 
fault for a hunter than being under your weight. There can’t be a more 
disastrous, lamentable bedevilment than, in the middle of a good run, to 
find your horse gradually sinkin’ beneath you, till at last he sticks out 
his neck with a throat-rattle, and comes to a dead standstill in the middle 
of a field. What a thing for a gent in a scarlet coat, and all complete 
as you are, to have to drive his horse home before him, or give a coun- 
an a shillin’, or may be eighteen-pence, for gettin’ him into the 
nearest stable. No, sir, no; take my word for it, if you want to hunt 
comfortably and creditably, you must have a horse rather over than under 
your weight; so that, when hounds are apparently slipping away, you 
may feel that you can take a liberty with him with impunity; or w 
they are drawin’ homewards—whieh they all do, confound them! when 
the master’s not out, which, however, is not often the case with the old 
cock at the Castle,—but, I say, when hounds are drawin’ homewards, the 
contrary way, in course, to where you live, you may say, ‘Oh, hang it, 
T’ll go, my horse wants work;’ or, ‘Hang it, Pll go, this horse never 
tires ;’ instead of saying, ‘Well, Mr. Woodcock,’ or ‘ Well, Mr. Bow- 
man, I s’pose we must shut up—we must be toddlin’ homewards; don’t 
‘do for us to run the risk of bein’ benighted.’ So that I may conscien- 
tiously say, that a gent like you, with ample means and a bank to back 
him, doesn’t do himself ordinary justice who rides anything but perfect 
horses—horses that are equal to more than his weight, and can do every- 
thing that my lord’s or anybody else’s horse can do, and do it comfort- 
ably to the rider, instead of fretting, and fuming, and fighting, and going 
tail first at his fences, as some aggravatin’ animals do, instead of fust 
lookin’ and then poppin’ over, as this horse does,”’ our friend patting the 
bay as if extremely fond of him. ‘ Now,” continued he, as Tom made 
no response at this interval, ‘I’m not a man wots always runnin’ down 


other people’s horses, and praisin’ of my own—far from it ; neither am I 
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a man wot always has the best horse in England under him; on the 
contrary, I've been bit as often as most men. But I don’t hold with 
some, that, because I’ve been bit, I’ve to bite others, Oh, no! that’s 
not the way—fair dealin’’s a jewel. I'd as soon think of sellin’.a man 
oxalic acid for Epsom salts, as I would of sellin’ him a bad horse. as a 
good un—one as I know'd to be bad, howsomever,” added he, looking 
ntently at our friend. | , 

*¢ Ah, well,” observed Tom, with a chuck of the chin, “ that’s not the 
point. The point I want to know is, what you'll take to change horses 
with me ?” 

“Tl tell you in two words,” rejoined Woodcock again. “ This horse 
stands me, one way and another, jn,a vast of money. I didn’t get/him a 
clean out-and-out bargain, you see—so much money down on the nail ; 
but there were a good many pecooliar circumstances attending the pur- 
chase of him? In the fust place, the man I got him on owed mea good 
deal of money, and knowing that he was very near the wind, I thought 
I had better make a little concession, and get as well out of him as | 
could. ‘Then, in the second place, there was a long unadjusted account 
between Mr. Monkseaton, the great wholesale chemist in Cripplegate, and 
myself ;.and Monkseaton and the late owner—that’s to say, Mr. Bowers 
—being first cousins—Bowers’s father and Monkseaton’s mother being 
brother and sister—it was arranged that Monkseaton, you know, should 
transfer my debt along with another man’s, of the name of Sparks, for 
which I was jointl liable along with Mr. Splinters, the cabinet-maker of 
Baconfield, into Bowers’s name. And then I had a grey horse, called 
the Little Clipper—you may have heard tell of him—a very remarkable 
horse for water-jumping. He was by the Big Clipper—a dark chestnut 
horse, free from white, full fifteen three, on short legs, with immense 
bone and substance, great muscular power, fine symmetry and temper, 
seme sound, and free from blemish; and I had an old rattletrap of a 

og-cart, that might be worth to a man that wanted one, p’r’aps, five 
cases ; and then Bowers had a cow that had gone wrong in her milkin’, 
and we +1 

“Oh, never mind what you agreed,” interrupted Tom, seeing the 
story was likely to be interminable ; “can’t you tell me what you'll take 
toc ge with me—a clean, off-hand swap—and sink the cows and the 
rest of the quadrupeds?” 

* Well,” replied Woodcock, “T’ll tell you what I'll take—TI’ll tell you 
what [ll take. I'll take twenty pounds.’ 

“Twenty pounds !” renoniad, om, who had been speculating on all 
sorts of sums during Woodcock’s exordium. 

“It’s givin’ of him away,” observed Woodcock. 

Tom sat silent. 

“ Well, what d’ye say ?” at length asked Woodcock. 

“‘ Pll consider of it,” replied Tom, as Fibs’s aphorism, ‘‘ Buy in haste, 
repént at leisure,” occurred to his mind. 

“Nay, never think twice about a twenty-pund matter!” exclaimed 
Woodeock. 

“«¢ Buy in nt at leisure,’” observed Tom, sententiously. - 

“ Well,” replied Woodcock, rather disgusted at having given himself 
so much trouble, “you know best, sir—you know best. Only, if you 
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n to have an accident with that horse of yours, you'll have nobody 
to e but yourself.” 

This observation told upon Tom, who was desperately afraid of break- 
ing his neck, and had all the horrors of horsemanship fresh in his 
mind. 

“Pll consider of it, and let you know in a day or two,”’ said he ; 
adding, “I don’t think it’s unlikely that 1 may—but, however, we'll 
see.” 

‘Well, p’r’aps you'll let me know by Saturday, at all events ?” re- 
joined Woodcock ; “for Mr. Gazebrooke is after him, and is to call on 
Monday.” 

‘TI will,” said Tom, thinking whether he should clench the matter 
at once. 

Just then, Bowman stole up, and the skilful chemist immediately 
turned the conversation upon some bullocks in the adjoining pasture ; 
and so the trio proceeded on their ways homeward, Woodcock never as 
much as hinting that Tom and he had been trying to have a deal. 


CHapTerR XXV. 


CotoneL Biunt, though he liked the looks of the diamond pin, and 
valued it at fifty — was not so elated at Angelena’s success with Lord 
Heartycheer as her mamma; indeed, he regarded the acquaintance as 
rather unpropitious. His lordship’s reputation for gallantry was too 
notorious, and his adventures too numerous, to admit of a reasonable sup- 

ition that such a long career of unbridled libertinism would terminate 
in a match with his enterprising daughter ; while he foresaw that any in- 
terruption of the Hall courtship might be prejudicial to the fate of the 
hundred-pound cheque, which the colonel meant to cash at the first 
opportunity. He therefore listened with anything but complacency—at 
all events, with anything but expressions of approbation—to Mrs. Blunt’s 
recapitulation of Angelena’s feats and triumphs; how she had beat the 
field ; how she had delighted Lord Heartycheer with her riding, who had 
set her as far as the Blacksmith’s, at the cross-roads at Liphook, and 
charged her with his best compliments to them, and expressed an ardent 
hope that they would soon pay him a visit at the castle. 

“Well,” growled the colonel, when he heard all that—* well, his 
lordship’s' very good—very complimentary ; very good house to stay at, 
and all that sort of thing x fr I shouldn’t like to have Hall ill used. 
young man, Hall—no near relation of Solomon’s, perhaps, but still a good 
young man, with prospects ; not bad connexions either. I 
wouldn't have her throw Tom over for the chance of a coronet. Coronets 
are queer things to catch, very queer things. Heartycheer’s a queer 
feller, very queer feller. No, I wouldn’t have Tom thrown over on any 
account.”’ 

“Oh, but there’s no occasion for anything of the sort,” replied the 
diplomatic Mrs. Blunt; “only you know there’s nothing settled—defi- 
nitely settled, at least—with 1a Mr. Hall, and showing a desirable rival 
might have the effect of quickening their movements.” 

“ True,” responded the colonel—‘ true, there is that to be said—there 
is that to be said; and, so far as that goes, his lordship may, perhaps, be 
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a but after all is said and done, I should say Tom was the 
the likeliest chance of the two.” 

“ No harm in having two strings to her bow,” replied Mrs. Blunt, who 
was so used to sending young gentlemen to the right about as to have lost 
all feeling and delicacy on the point—if, indeed, she ever had any. 

‘*No,” replied the colonel, thoughtfully, “perhaps not. Only mind 
the old sayin’ about two stools, you know.” 

“Oh, there’s no fear of her letting Tom slip,” observed Mrs. Blunt, 
who had a high opinion of her daughter’s dexterity in love affairs. 

‘‘ Well, but I wouldn’t be too sure,” observed the colonel ; “ these 
young fellows are slippery. I question Hall be over and above pleased 
at Angey ridin’ away, and leavin’ him when he fell.” 

s Posheps not,” replied mamma, who thought her daughter had been 
rather indiscreet in so doing. 

“TI think I'd best go down in the mornin’, if he doesn’t come up 
here, and inquire how he is,” observed the colonel, after a pause. 

‘« It might be well,” rejoined his wife, who lived in perpetual dread of 
the incursions of her own sex, well knowing that such an unwonted 
prize as Tom Hail would be fought for even up to the very church-door. 
And so, having settled matters, the colonel waddled off on his heels to 
the mess, leaving Angelena to entertain her mamma over their tea with 
the further detail of her hunting adventures, hopes, and aspirations. 


Cuarter XXVI. 


Worps cannot describe how Tom Hall ached after his hunt : he felt 
as if every part of his person had been pommelled. He could hardly 
bear to turn over in bed. Hunting, he thought, was very severe exer- 
cise, and what no man ought to take too much of. Indeed," he was 
not sure that he would be wanting much more of it—very homeopathic 
doses, at all events. The consequence of all this was, that he had his 
breakfast in bed, where he lay ruminating over the previous day’s pro- 
ceedings; recalling the impetuosity of his horse, the unfeeling desertion 
of Angelena, and Mr. Woodcock’s polite offer. Angelena, it is true, 
occupied the most of his thoughts. He thought she should have turned 
back, and seen that he had not broken his back, or any of the other 
compartments of his person ; and he could hardly reconcile her conduct 
to his ideas of lover-like etiquette and deportment. To be suré, in his 
shilling’s worth of the ‘‘ Chase,” in Murray’s ‘‘ Reading for the Rail,” 
he a how, when Dick Christian went under water, in the Whissendine, 
and one man exclaimed, “ He’ll be drowned !” another replied, “ Shouldn’t 
wonder! but the pace was 400 good to inquire.” But Tom didn’t think 
there was any occasion for Angelena to emulate the indifference of these 
Leicestershire worthies. Then she was riding his mare too, and ought 
to have stuck to him, instead of to Lord Heartycheer ; and considering 
how fractious the mare had been at starting, Tom would not have been 
sorry to hear that Angelena had ridden her to death. Just as he was in 
the midst of a speculation as to whether the colonel would be as good 
as his word in not presenting the cheque, and wondering whether 
Trueboy would cash it without referring to him, the whole house shook 
with the most riotous kuocking at the street-door—the exact duplicate of 
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the clamour that announced Colonel and Mrs. Blunt’s arrival, to ask “ Hall 
and Co.” to the ear-ache and stomach-ache. It was, indeed, the colonel, 
in undress uniform, mounted on one of his elephantine chargers, attended 
by a soldier on foot, in a shell-jacket—the same man who, on the 
former occasion, had enacted the part of a gold-laced-hatted footman be- 
hind the mail phaeton. The sound startled every one—from Trueboy, 
who was weighing sovereigns in the bank, to Sarah the maid, who was 
making her bed in the garret. 

“‘ Now take this horse home,” roared the colonel, at the top of his 
voice, as the pounding ceased; “ and tell Major Fibs to ride old Cherry 
as far as the Flaxholme turnpike-gate and back, and try if he can fall in 
with Peter Seive, about the oats—those nasty musty things he sent— 
tell him I wouldn’t have them at no price—no, not even in a gift; and 
now knock again,” continued he, still speaking as loud as he could, 
adding, ‘the people must be asleep, or dead, or drunk, or somethin’,” as 
he stared from his horse up to the windows, from whence .sundry cap- 
strings whisked in sudden perturbation. The soldier made a second 
assault, if possible more furious than the first, which drew all the street 
to the windows, and caused Sarah to rush down stairs in a state of agita- 
tion bordering on frenzy. Seizing the door-handle, she shot back the 
sneck and threw wide the portal, as if she expected to see Louis Na- 
poleon at least outside. 

“Well, Jane, and how are you ?” asked the colonel, from his horse, 
staring full in her face; for she was rather good-looking, and the hurry 
and excitement had imparted a bloom to her cheeks. _ . 

** Nicely, thank ye, sir,” replied Sarah, dropping a curtsey. 

“ Are your old people—I mean to say, your young gentleman—Mister 
—Mister Peter—no, not Peter—Jose nail, not Joseph——” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and five is sixteen—that’s a reg’lar piece of 
impittance,” growled old Hall, from the inner recess of his bank, where 
he sat on a high stool at a desk, with his London correspondents’ (Bul- 
lock and Hulker’s) letter of that morning before him, containing, on a 
small slip of paper, the following memorandum: “ Our Mr. Ferret can- 
not make out that there is any stock standing in the name you mention ;” 
being their answer to our er’s request that they would ascertain 
what money the colonel had in the funds. “ Sivin four’s elivin, and 
five is sixteen—that’s a reg’lar piece of impittance,” growled Hall, as the 
well-known voice sounded through the low bank, and right into the 

ingy hole he called his parlour. ‘ Odd people, indeed!” muttered he ; 
“and then callin’ ‘ Tummus, Joseph !’— knows his name’s Tummus just 
as well as I do.” 

While “sivin and four” was accompanying the colonel’s inquiry with 
the foregoing commentary, Sarah had helped our gallant friend to her 
young master’s Christian name, and also informed him that Mr. Thomas 
was in bed, which produced an exclamation from the father-in-law, that 
he hoped his young friend was not hurt; and without more ado the 
colonel proceeded to un himself from his miniature dray-horse, and 

ing him to the soldier, without another word of inquiry of Sarah, 
to waddle into the house, where we will allow him till next 


month to get toiled up-stairs. - 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


May-pay has come. at last, and the gates of “the season’’ are 
opened, with all the attractions that lie beyond them. We cannot in- 
vite all the world to be 4 ae this year, as they were in 1851, for 
the Crystal Palace is what Nature and Man alike abhor—a vacuum ; 
but it must go hard with us, indeed, when such a city as London cantiot 
offer fresh objects of interest to entertain and imstract the countless 
myriads that swarm within her walls, and the hosts of strangers who 
become our welcome visitors. 

Before the era of “the world’s fair,” a definite meaning was attached 
to “ The Exhibition ;” every one understood by those words, the result 
of that genius and industry which is concentrated in the annual display 
of the yal Academy ; but the Hyde Park leviathan was fatal to 
everything that called itself a show, in name as well as in fact, and our 
old friend in Trafalgar-square—older still at Somerset House—was ab- 
sorbed like the rest. “The whirligig of Time,” however, “ brings about 
its revenges,” and “The Exhibition” again shines forth for what it used 
to be, with no fear that the feet of its pilgrim worshippers will be turned 
towards other shrines. 

That such was the case last year, arose from no want of attractiveness 
in the works exhibited, as it may be remembered we ourselves bore wit- 
ness to, but was solely attributable to the great novelty which cast every- 
thing else into the shade; indeed, it may fairly be questioned whether 
“The Exhibition” of 1851 did not, on the whole, surpass all that had 
gone before it, so high in character and so various were the productions 
of the exhibitors. That it will still maintain that superiority we are not 
prepared to say, but the partial opportunities which we have had of notic- 
ing what is in store for the public, afford us sufficient grounds for thinking 
that—in spite of certain drawbacks occasioned by the absence of some of 
the most honoured names—the Exhibition of 1852 will worthily hold its 
place beside its immediate predecessor. 

We shall enumerate some of the pictures which justify this anticipa- 
tion, observing, at the same time, that there are others, unseen by us, of 
which the general report is no less favourable. 

A master of his art in whatever direction his genius impels him, 
Maclise, has been engaged upon a subject which gives full scope to the 
exercise of that creative faculty which has rendered him the most original 
as he is, in’ all respects, the foremost of modern painters. He has 
selected for illustration one of those incidents in the life of our great 
Saxon king, which, whether truly related or not, are so highly character- 
istic of the deliverer of his country from foreign bondage. It is popu- 
larly believed, though the story is held by some to be apocryphal, that 
when. the ‘west of England was occupied by the. Danes, under their 
leader Gurthran (or G 1d), King Alfred—in the disguise ‘of a glee- 
man or minstrel—penetrated into the Danish camp, observed the unrea- 
diness of' the foe, and, acting on that observation, immediately afterwards 
attacked and overthrew them with signal slaughter. Of this anecdote 
we may say with ‘the Italians, “Se non @ vero & ben’ trovato;” and 
Maclise has done right in investing ‘it with the dignity of historical truth, 
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for)it is the true province of Art to combine the probable with the posi- 
tive. Art itself is neither the literal transcript of events witnessed or 
recorded, nor is it the expression of Fancy iis its real mission is to 

nt to the eyes what the Reason conceives, what the Heart feels, and 
what, the Imagination beholds. The finest, subjects that have ever fur- 
nished materials for Art, have been, purely traditional, but they have owed 
their success to the observance of the three conditions which we have 
named. It would seem, however, that something more than the general 
tradition has guided our great painter in the treatment of his picture, for 
there is a passage in Speed’s “History of England” narrating the par~ 
ticular event which has evidently served for his immediate text. The old 
chronicler’s account of Alfred’s exploit is this : 

“ But this prince, the very mirrour of princes, more minding the wealth 
of his subjects than the majestie of the State, disguised himself in the 
habit of a common minstrell, and in person repaired to the Danes’ campe, 
who lay like Senacheribs wallowing in wantonnesse, and secure in their 
own conceit from impeach of danger; which Elfred, a most. skilful 
Mositian and an excellent Poet, did not a little egge on by his sweete 
musicke and songs of their valour, so that he was suffered to pass un- 
controlled into the company of their princes, at banquets or elsewhere ; 
whereby he both saw their negligent securitie, and by diligent observance 
learned the designes that in their counsels they entended.” 

It is the season of early summer, and in the midst of a woodland 
glade, teeming with all the luxuriance of uncultivated Nature, the 
Danish invader has pitched his camp. The spot has been chosen, not for 
its means of warlike defence, but for the aids to enjoyment which the 
beauty of the scenery affords, The royal tent is embowered beneath a 
profusion of budding hawthorn and young oak-leaves, on a carpet formed 
of the softest turf enamelled by the brightest flowers, whose rainbow 
hues harmoniously blend with the tender green of the grasses and newly- 
springing fern. Carelessly scattered, on the sward, and crushing the 

liant stems beneath the weight of their huge limbs, lie groups of revel- 
ties with chains and éorgues of gold around their necks, and glittering 
armour on their breasts, some staking their plunder on the dice, others 
burying their flushed features in the brimming flagon, and all displaying 


the fullest. licence of debauchery and vice. Under the royal canopy, - 


beside which hangs the ag standard, bearing the Raven, which was 
woven in one afternoon by the three daughters of Regnar Lodbrok, sits 
Gurthrun, the Danish king, a northern Sardanapalus, surrounded by all 
the beauty that has followed his camp, and given to it the character of an 
eastern hareem—surrounded also by the boon companions who, lost in 
sensuality and wantonness, are now no longer to be feared as warriors. 
The revel is at its height, no thought is there of the despised and van- 
quished Saxon ; and yet, ministering to their mirth and false security, is 
one amongst them whose vigilant eye notes every act, takes heed of every 
circumstance by which he may profit hereafter. With harp in hand, and 
scallop-shell on shoulder—the tokens of the palmer-minstrel’s calling— 
and dressed in a robe whose simplicity otring'y contrasts with the gaudy 
colours of the luxurious Danes, Alfred appears the impersonation of Virtue 
transformed into an avenging Fate. That serene but watchful glance, 
and those serious thoughtful features, which recal the divine lineaments 
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of the Saviour—no fanciful adaptation, but a resemblance whichis alleged 
to have been real—are well calculated to convey the impression of 
Alfred’s character, which has been endeared to Englishmen by every 
known act of his life. Earnest in his to deliver the land from 
its oppressor, and calm in the which has led him unfearing: into 
the midst of his country’s enemies, he carefully scans their weakness, and 
prepares their doom—a doom still further typified in the drooping banner 
which, so ran the tradition, would appear like a live raven, flying, if vic- 
tory awaited the army, but if defeat impended, would hang listlessly in 
sluggish folds. Nothing can be more admirably developed than the moral 
of the scene; even the exquisite care with which the details of the pie- 
ture are elaborated, becomes, as it ought to be, of secondary importance ; 
though, apart from the subject, these details have merit enough m them to 
confer a reputation of themselves : more conscientious and yet less osten- 
tatious work we have never seen. Let us add, too, that the colouring— 
by many deemed the blemish in Maclise’s works—is harmonious and true, 
and free alike from glare or sickly gloom; as to the drawing, it is 
rfect, 

O Fre the days of Alfred to the bloody period of the first French revo-~ 
lution, the distance in time is immense, and the genius that distinguishes 
the productions of Ward from those of Maclise, is marked by as broad a 
line of separation. But it is the manner only of their respective styles of 
art that constitutes the real difference between their merits; for if to 
Maclise be granted the grander attributes of original conception, and that 
fearlessness of hand which shrinks from no difficulty, to Ward must be 
allowed that mastery over expression and skill in the combination of his 
subject which leave nothing untold. His picture of this year, though 
from moral causes less heartrending than the royal desolation which was 
his theme in the Exhibition of 1851, is deeply interesting—deeply affect- 
ing. It is the sad story of Charlotte Corday, of whose crime her latest 
and most eloquent historian has said: ‘‘ En presence da meurtre, l’histoire 
n’ose glorifier ; en presence de |’heroisme, l’histoire n’ose fiétrir.” 

The painter has chosen the moment when, having been arrayed in the 
robe des condamnés, with her fine hair cropped short; @ la victime, and 
her hands tied behind her back, the unfortunate -girl is passing through 
the open court of the prison of the Conctérgerie on her way to execution. 
A few moments before, and she had been sitting for her portrait to 
M. Hauer, an artist, and an officer of the National Guard of the section of 
the Théatre Frangais, and while thus engaged, a gentle knock was heard 
at her prison-door, announcing the arrival of the executioner to cut off 
her hair, and. put on her the chemise rouge. ' On receiving: this intima- 


hair, which she to M. Hauer in return for his unfinislied portrait, she 
submitted herself to the executioner, observing: “Voila la toilette de 
mort, faite par des mains un peu rudes ; mais elle conduit a l’immortalité !” 
She then ‘picked up her tresses, which had fallen on the floor, gazed at 
them earnestly for the last time, and gave them to Madame Richard, the 
wife of ‘the gaoler; her hands were then tied, and she was led forth. 
ile these preparations were making, a storm of lightning’ and heavy 
rain broke over Paris ; but the furious erowd still waited outside the prison, 
eagerly expecting’ ‘the arrival of the slayer of their hero, Marat. As 
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Charlotte issued from her cell the storm passed away, and, says Lamar- 
tine, who describes the scene: “ Le soleil couchant éclairait son front de 
rayons semblables 4 une auréole. Les couleurs de ses joues, relevées par 
les reflets de la chemise rouge, donnaient 4 son visage une splendeur dont 
les yeux étaient.éblouis. On ne savait si c’était l’apothéose ou le supplice 
de la beanté que suivait ce tumultueux cortége.” But before the victim of 
man’s sanguinary justice reached the charrette which was to convey her to 
the guillotine, a severe ordeal awaited her. Robespierre, Danton, and 
Camille Desmoulins had placed themselves on her pathway, to scrutinise 
her features, seeking to discover, if it were possible, what was the - 
sion of that fanaticism’ which prompted to assassination—a fate which 
might be theirs at any moment, and the presentiment of which was ever 
before them. But no trace of emotion was visible on her countenance, no 
gesture escaped her that could serve to indicate her feelings, and the 
baffled triumvirate could only estimate her thoughts by the last words 
which she had uttered in the prison, when offered the consolations of 
religion, ‘ Thank those,” she said to the priest, “ who were so attentive 
as to send you, but I have no need of your ministry; the blood which I 
have spilt, and my blood which I am about to shed, are the only sacri- 
fices I can offer to the Eternal,” 

What Robespierre and his associates beheld, Ward’s powerful pencil 
has transferred to the canvas. Charlotte Corday passes before us in the 
costume of which we have spoken—her large, deep eyes are fixed on 
space, regardless of all around her, a faint colour is on her cheek, and the 
expression of her features is perfectly serene; the self-sustained air with 
which she paces onward to her death speaks only of willing martyrdom. 
The Three next fix our attention: Danton, with his butcher-like face, is 
sitting on a low parapet, and having gazed his fill, has turned away his 
head with his usual truculent air; Camille Desmoulins stands thought- 
fully behind his ruffian colleague, meditating on what he has seen; and 
Robespierre, who occupies the centre of the picture, eyes Charlotte 
with the malignant curiosity of a cat watching the prey that cannot 
escape. The contrasted appearance of these three men is very striking. 
Danton is dressed like a grazier, but the neutral colours of his garments 
are strongly relieved by a rich gold-and-crimson sash, and a flaming cap 
of liberty, the appropriate adjunct to his coarse, inflamed features ; 
Desmoulins, more soberly attired, wears in his broad-leafed hat, as was 
his custom, an oak leaf, the badge of civism; and Robespierre is fully 
arrayed in all the petit-mattre costume in which he delighted. He wears 
a bright blue coat with metal buttons, which catch a red gleam from the 
condemned dress of Charlotte, a. large white gabot, grey, silk forking, 
and shoes with silver buckles; his figure is rs way td attenuated, and his 
' meagre hands sharply clutch the leash in which he holds his. doguwe Brount ; 
his hat casts a deep shadow over his forehead, but there is a broad ght 
on the rest of his countenance, revealing a terrible expression, and_ thi 
expression is heightened by the rough traces which the scars of the, small- 
pox have left on his sallow face. Very characteristic in eyery point is the 

iture of this remarkable man, whose form was so frail, but to whose 

the breadth between the eyes—indicative of the dogged perti- 
nacity of his nature—imparted a strange aspect of massiveness. 

The next. most remarkable figure in the picture. is that of a leader of 
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the Potssardes, standing in the foreground on the right-hand side, with 
outatretched hand. and stern countenance ; the dress of this woman, half 

ilitary,| »\half feminine, :with. pistols in her girdle, a sabre at her side, a 
adapts itself well 


gold 


yond the 


an admiri 


Montague 


gold ebain round her neck, and long pendant earrings, 
to, the fierceness; with which she consigns Charlotte Corday to what she 
believes a merited fate. Besides the more 
soldiers, admirably costumed, the priest who would have officiated, the 
ler’s. wife, and one or two attendants ; and to: balance this group, 
t-wall on the opposite side are seen the charrette, with 
the executioner inside, and the frantic women who clamoured so violently 
for Charlotte’s death, repelled by the soldiery. 
are excellent; nothing can be more truthful than the massive walls of 
the Concrérgerie, the broken pavement, the rusty iron gratings ; and the 
effeet of chiaroscuro in the depth of the vaulted passage leading out of 
the prison, no less than the harmony which blends the prevailing colours 
in the pieture, complete an ensemble which will, we predict, attract many 
ing crowd before it. 

Although’ not venturing on such lofty ground, it is very satisfactory 
to.see that Mrs: Ward is not merely an admirer of her husband’s genius, 
but is herself an artist of no mean pretensions. She has executed a pic- 
ture of still life, the scene of which is in a market-pla 
which, for fidelity of detail, transparent colouring, and skilful grouping, 
claim, high commendation. It is a 
chande, in full. black cloak and hood, and a 
arms, who is buying poultry and fruit; the bright brass panzer, the 
polished pewter flagon, the child’s straw dourrelet, the large tempting 
melon, the birds’ rich plumage, all the accessories, in fact, are as well ren- 
dered as art can make them. 

Variet 
bition. F 


, as well as excellence, 

rith has a charming su 
the difficulty overcome with consummate skill. 
actors in his well-told story, the beautiful. and witty Lady Mary Wortley 
, and her vindictive lover, Alexander Pope. 
for the: hatred he bore to “ the charming Montague” had long 
mised, but it was not till the publication of her works by the late: Lord 





prominent personages are two 


The details of the scene 


oup composed of a Flemish mar- 
nne, with a child in her 


romises to distinguish this year’s Exhi- 
ject, very difficult in its treatment, but 
He has selected for the 


The poet's. motive 
been sur- 


Wharncliffe, her descendant, that it was fully revealed. 


own, ‘statement of the cause of his bitter enmity was this: ‘that at 
some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what romances call a de- 
claration, he made. such, passionate love to her.as, in spite of her utmost 
and look grave, provoked an immoderate fit of 
laughter from which. moment he became her implacable enemy.” 

here is,no room for doubting this result when we look at Frith’s pic- 
ture, and. note the exuberant mirth of Lady 
tification. of her deformed, lover. 
‘head, thrown back,.and laughter irrepressible: breaking from the 
sweetest. mouth that ever was painted; while the: latter, with livid, fea- 
tures and hands, clanched, | sits. crouched in sombre rage, hi j 
and his vasity,oatraged by ridicule. 
it is,no, dificult, matter to trace the bitter th: 
the name of her who.now makes him: her sport. 
satire has taken root, and it will not be long before the noxious weed 
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springs to the light of day. But no vision of such a future clouds for a 
moment the mirthful countenance of the lovely woman who has been the 
object of the poet's unlicensed love. She abandons herself to the ‘un- 
restrained enjoyment of the comedy that fills her mind at the idea of 
such.a declaration. Her beauty is something exquisite ; though this we 
might have anticipated from one who is'so fine a colourist, and so skilled 
in the development of beauty, as the painter of this picture; but, informed 
of the subject beforehand, we should not have ex d that even his 
talent could have represented so perfect an image of laughter, free from 
the slightest grimace. There was also another difficulty to be avoided : 
the temptation to florid colouring, which would not have been misapplied 
to the actual portraiture of Lady Mary. But extreme taste has kept 
down all that might have been siketalont in form or vivid in tone; and 
free from even a soupcon of vulgarity, we see before us a beautiful 
woman of fashion yielding to the most natural impulse of her disposition, 
without detriment to the air of refinement which belongs to her caste. 
Most appropriately introduced are all the details of this attractive picture. 
They very effectively help to invest the subject with local truth. 

But this is not Mr. Frith’s only picture: he has three others. The 
most interesting is a domestic scene, suggested in the seclusion of his own 
family, where an infant boy is praying on his mother’s knee, before he is 
placed in bed. The expression of maternal love on the one hand, and of 
serious simplicity on the other, are very beautifully and naturally ren- 
dered; and the composition is altogether very sweet. T'wo female por- 
traits complete Mr. Frith’s contributions; both are pleasing ; and one of 
them, Mrs. Ansdell, the wife of the distinguished artist, justifies the claim 
which the original prefers, to be ranked amongst * beauty’s daughters.” 

We regretted last year that Hart had sent in only one picture; he has 
been more: fully employed for this Exhibition, rx amongst the works 
which have occupied him is one of greater historical interest than he has 
latterly addressed himself to. The subject of this picture is “the in- 
vention of movable types,” the grand discovery which at once gave its 
real value to the art of printing; and though it inevitably suggests com- 

ison with Maclise’s great: work, exhibited in 1851, yet, on examination, 
it will be found that it rests entirely upon merits of its own. In the 
Caxton picture we saw an art, which had been perfected elsewhere, in- 
troduced to the knowledge of a king and his court, ignorant until then 
ofthe process which excited their wonder no less than their admiration ; 
in that which Hart has painted, we have the art itself, emancipated from 
its rudimentary form, and demonstrating its future capabilities before the 
eyes of the men of science, whose anxious toil and earnest thought have 
long. been given to the — The original associates are here— 
Fust, Gutenberg, and Scheeffer, to whom the introduction of prmting 
is due. The two former, partners in' the great scheme, are attentively 
listening to the explanations by which the young apprentice, Sehosffer, 
accompanies his description of the punch and matrix, those ‘implements 
which are to utilise all the preceding mventions. But to invest the subject 
with a feeling that shall come home to every bosom, Mr. Hart‘ has taken 

of: the story told. by: Marchand, in his ‘ Histoire ‘del’ Impri- 
merie”: (and repeated by Dibdin and others), that, ‘in order ‘to secure'the 
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co-operation of Schoeffer, Fust offered him his daughter, Christina, in 
marriage. It.is a variation of the theme of the courtship of Quentin 
Matsys-—the reward without the previous conditions. And as the reward 
of his Jabours, the hi he can receive, young Peter Scheeffer evidently 
eonsiders the hand of the fair damsel, who, standing apart from the con- 
sultation, looks on with an anxiety not inferior to that which is shown by 
the inventive lover. 

The attitude of Schceffer, and the expression of his countenance, are 
very good. They indicate both the timidity with which he advances his 

jons and the conviction of the importance of his discovery. Nor 
are the features of Fust and Gutenberg less expressive of the interest they 
take in the whole proceeding: the rich goldsmith wears the air of 
ealm satisfaction which belongs to the man who is confident in a success- 
ful venture ; while the practical printer, who holds in his hand the 
alphabetic “ proof,” examines with careful eye the two instruments that 
have wrought the novel result. To connect the lovers more closely, and 

ide the spectator to, their story, the painter has skilfully introduced a 

bel, which hangs over the side of the table at which Fust and Guten- 
berg are seated, bearing on it the names of Peter and Christina—the 
earliest “ proof,” no doubt, that Schoeffer has “ pulled.’ The details of 
this picture are numerous and appropriate, and exhibit all the appliances 
of the old “* Druckhaus,” called\ “‘ Zum Heimbrecht,” as it stood in the 
Cordwainers’ Street of Mayence about the year 1450, not without an 
admixture of the alembics and retorts of alchemical science, which, with 
all its vain purposes, added something after all to the cause of real 
knowledge. Of the colouring of the composition we have no need to 
speak ; for Mr. Hart is passé maitre in that respect. 

But History has not alone engaged his pencil: he has given us 
besides a novelty in the shape of landscape—a scene of Hop-picking 
in Kent, very truthfully painted ; an excellent portrait of Alderman Sa- 
lomons; the idealised head of some very pretty girl; and two sub- 
jects, pendants to each other—a jealous student of Plato and Aristotle, 
and’ an ‘equally jealous disciple of the school of Nicot. The sallow 
cheek and hollow eye of the candidate for honours betoken the many 
vigils he has kept in pursuit of his high object ; while the careless face of 
the idler, exhaling the fragrance of his cigar, is equally indicative of the 

pective “pluck,” and the equanimity with which that misfortune will 
encountered. 

Before we quit the domain of History, we must speak of what Charles 
Landseer has contributed to that department of art. His principal 
picture, “The Death of King Edward the Third,” is very simply, but 
effectively; treated. The circumstances attendant on his death-bed, so 
quaintly narrated in Stow’s Chronicle, are familiar, of course, to most of 
our readers; how “sodden with the disease of the Annuli” the king had 
almost soddainely died—trusting the fond fables of the oft-named Alice 
(Alice Perrers, ‘his mistress), when she affirmed he should recover his 
health, so that at the last he talked rather of hawking and hunting than 
of eee to the saving of his soule ;” how Alice “ as 
soon as she sawe ing ‘had: set foote within death’s doore, bethought 
her of flight, yet before she went, tooke the ringes from his fingers ;” and 
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how “ amongst @ thousand (attendants) there was only present at that 
time a certaine Priest, to minister to him the word of Life.” 

It was the sad close of a glorious reign of half a century ; but monarchs 
often live too long, and Edward had been stricken by many private 
griefs and ie discontents. The solitude and neglect to which the 
king’s last hours were consigned have been very feelingly rendered in the 
scene which Mr. Landseer has painted. Edward, wasted more by disease 
than age, is stretched upon his pallet, and only two persons are beside 
him—his mistress and the compassionate priest. Alice, decked in gor- 
geous robes, and splendid in evil beauty, is eagerly seizing the last relic 
of royalty, with no pity in her eyes for him who had sacrificed so much 
for her; and the holy father, earnest in his ministration, stands on the 
opposite side of the couch, presenting the emblem of redemption, and 
exhorting the king “to ask mercie of him whose Majestie he had so 
grievously offended.’’ ‘The cares of the world are past, and Edward 
listens to his ghostly monitor, heedless of the rapacious wanton who is 
despoilmg him—a termination to his career which reconciles the beholder 
to the misery of the scene, which aptly recals the poet’s lines, 


The world without all gay and fair, 
But death and desolation there. 


Mr. Landseer has two other subjects for the Exhibition: ‘ Still Life’— 
a group of armour and weapons, and glistening cups and chalices; and 
the portrait of a boy, well known about town as a seller of bird’s-meat, 
and well remembered, no doubt, by the readers of Mr. Mayhew’s Letters 
on ‘ Labour and the Poor.”’ 

We must give Frank Stone the intermediate place between the actual 
and the ideal, with enough of both in his pictures to satisfy alike) the 
seekers of the truth and the worshippers of imagination. The first 
we have to notice exhibits a curious but interesting departure from 
his usual style. It is a pass in the Himalayah Mountains, with the 
highest peaks of that lofty range shining out amid the clear blue 
depths of an Eastern sky. In the foreground is a figure wearing a 
rich Oriental costume, but whose features denote him to be a traveller 
from Europe; at his feet are a number of slender female forms, bend- 
ing before him with tributes of the flowers of the luxuriant region 
through which he wanders; and by his side stand one or two military 
a, a who have been appointed to guard his person, ‘The traveller 
is Dr. Hooker, the celebrated botanist; the women are natives of the 
Sikkim Himalayah, who made him these floral offerings; and conspicuous 
amongst the flowers, which glow with every hue, are the varieties of the 
rhododendron for which Dr. Hooker travelled so far. In this production 
we scarcely know which to admire the most—the grace of the composi- 
tion, the beauty of the scenery, or the botanical fidelity which has made 
every separate flower a study; the Oriental character of the native 
women, as developed in their lithe, slight figures, and the accuracy of 
every part of costume, are points, too, which must not be overlooked. 

A scene from “ Cymbeline” carries us back to Mr. Stone’s more accus- 
tomed art. It is that in which Imogen reads the letter from her hus- 
band, enjoining Pisanio to slay her for her su infidelity, when the 
manner of her reading it convinces him that she is innocent. 
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What shall I need to draw my sword? the paper 
Has cut her throat already. No; ’tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword. 


? 


This’ feeling, as well.as the manifest innocence of Imogen, are beautifully 
expressed, and the little picture that thus interprets our great dramatist 
becomes a perfect gem. But unless Frank Stone had something that he 
could call “ his own,” his place in the Exhibition would be missed by many. 
There are two of this class, however, both girls just ripening into woman- 
hood—one a country beauty, all tenderness and simplicity; the other— 
who, but for the place we see her in, might pass for her twin sister—as 
beautiful, perhaps as tender, but certainly not so simple. The first is in 
rustic , fresh as, the morning breeze that blows over the common 
across which lies her path to the fountain; the second is in rich array, 
breathing the perfumed air of fashionable life in a box at the Opera, with 
the soft light veiled from her eyes, while the cadenced music vibrates in 
her ears. They are both charming creatures, and the only feeling of 
regret, which they excite is, that their respective lovers—for they must 
have them—-are not also en evidence to tell one of Frank Stone's 
pleasing stories. 

The consideration of female beauty brings us naturally to Mr. Grant’s 
admirable portraits. He sends in half a ashen this year, four of them 
being ladies. These are, the Countess of Kintore, and her sister, Miss 
Hawkins, Lady Londesborough, and Lady Caroline Stirling. Since the 

éncil fell from the hands of Lawrence, no one has nepeosded so well as 

r. Grant in. the delineation of feminine grace and sweetness, with the 
utmost truthfulness of portraiture. He conveys to his canvas an air of 
refinement and intelligence, a captivation of manner, and an intuitive, 
high-bred expression, which we look vainly for elsewhere, and happy may 
that fair lady esteem herself who visits Mr. Grant’s studio as a sitter. Nor 
less fortunate are the gentlemen, as the portraits of Sir William Fraser, of 
the Life Guards, ind the Chancellor of the Exchequer, bear witness. 
Familiar with the features of Mr. Disraeli, we do not believe it possible 
that a better or more characteristic likeness than that which Mr. Grant 
has executed could be painted. It is close enough in actual resemblance 
to satisfy a daguerrotypist, and sufficiently idealised to convey the assur- 
ance of the genius which distinguishes the original. 

Apropos of portraits, let us not omit to notice two very clever ones 
by Mr. Desanges, a very rising artist, the finish and truth of whose works 
have much pleased us for the last two or three years. He now exhibits 
two—the eful, Duchess of Montrose, and the young and beautiful 
Lady Ossulton; they are both charming subjects, and lose none of their 
charm in. the hands of Mr. Desanges. 

After female beauty comes—its antithesis; we suppose we must not 
use a stronger word, even when Mr. Millais indulges in his own peculiar 
views of woman’s loveliness. The pre-Raffaelite leader seems as much 
bent as ever on eschewing the merits of those whom all, save himself and 
his two or three resolute followers, are apt to call ‘ the great masters.” 
But with this determination to stand alone, no less in practice than in 
precept, Mr. Millais has also determined that whatever he attempts shall 
claim attention. by its wondrous verisimilitude with the objects which he 
wishes to represent. It is a pity that one who can so faithfully transfer 
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to canvas the beauty of inanimate nature, should have such singular ideas 
of Nature’s chief ornament. Mr. Millais has two pictures this year, 
which many will throng to see for various special reasons; The most 
important is “Ophelia in the Brook.” The stage direction for 

Ophelia’s costume, when her wits have left her, is—* fantastically attired.” 
Mr. Millais has kept this direction in view ; her attire is fantastic enough ! 


The text says: 
Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up. 


We would give a trifle to see any young lady of our acquaintance—even 
Mademoiselle Rosati—trying to float in the gossamer robes of Mr, 
Millais’ Ophelia. As to the rest of the details, they are painted with 
marvellous skill : their finish is quite wonderful. His second picture is 
“ A Catholic Lady tying on the Scarf of her Huguenot Lover :” here the 
colouring and expression are very fine, and that Randees, which we have 
noted as a defect in this artist's works, is altogether absent. The subject 
altogether well treated. 

Leaving the “ debateable ground” of opinion, where the swarthy Mari- 
tormes has as many admirers as the fair Dorothea, we gladly welcome 
Mr. Solomons, who exhibits two pictures this year, both of which are 
admirably painted. The slighter of the two is the pleasant episode of 
Yorick iad the Grisette, in the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ;”’ and the face of 
the pretty shopkeeper is just the one to justify Yorick’s choice of the 
person he wanted to perform an act of charity and good-nature. A 
peculiarity in this picture is, that Yorick’s back is turned to the spec- 
tator, so that his features would be entirely lost, were it not for a looking- 
glass behind the Grisette, which perfectly reflects them. 

Mr. Solomon’s second picture has more matter in it. It represents the 
lovers’ quarrel in the Tartufe, where Dorine, the waiting-maid, havin 
witnessed the breeze between Mariane and Valére, interferes to dbase: 
them. Mr. Solomon's appreciation of female beauty is something rather 
different from that of Mr. Millais. Sweeter faces than those of Mariane 
and Dorine it is difficult to meet with; and we scarcely know which to 
prefer—the mistress or the maid. The arch expression on the features 
of the latter, as she coaxes the half-angry, half-relenting Valére to turn 
round, is perfectly rendered ; and whatever she may think of her own 
love affairs, it is quite clear that she is capable of saying, with regard. to 
those of others, ? 

A vous dire le vrai, les amants sont bien fous. 


All the accessories to this amusing scene are well painted. 

This humorous gradation has led us to the broad region of Comedy, 
where Webster reigns supreme. His‘ great illustration this year is a 
version of a subject which he has already treated—‘‘ The Game of Foot- 
ball ;” but the novelty of arrangement has given to it all the character 
of originality of design. To give the details of this picture would oecupy 
more space than we can afford ; and, what'is more to the purpose, would 
leave the reader only half satisfied : for his’ full enjoyment, 'he must go 
to the Exhibition on Monday next, and plant himself; as well as he can, 
before’the: laughter-moving subject. Webster has sent also a charming 
little cottage interior, and a small conversation-piece, together with a 
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of portraits—little girls—the - ters of a gentleman named 
en a very delicate piece of colour and sentiment. 

-Qur leading landscape-painters supply us with the very agreeable 
means of closing this necessarily im notice of the present contents 
of the Academy. 

who, we hear, has gathered precious materials from the 
north of Spain for future Exhibitions—is this year on the coasts of France 
and Italy. His largest picture is a view of the town and harbour of La 
Rochelle ; and never was that picturesque seaport so delightfully com- 
mended to the spectator. The breezy freshness of the air, the crispness 
of the dashing water, the dancing motion of the trap-wave as it climbs 
up the sides of the piers and jetties, all combine to convey a sense of 
reality second only to that caused by nature itself. But Stanfield’s pic- 
tures are nature presented under the most attractive aspects; and the 
longer we look upon them, the more the interest which they excite in- 
creases. In this view of La Rochelle the eye rests, at first, upon the 
e of a sailor-boy, whose naked feet cling firmly to the floating masts 
on which he rides securely ; a group of fishermen and women on the 
long strip of sandy shore, and a sentinel pacing beneath the outer de- 
fences of the harbour, attract us next; from these we glance upwards to 
a shining steeple, and then the vision ranges onward past the towers of 
La Chaine and St. Nicholas—the first round and massive, the last 
square and of more irregular construction—till it penetrates the inner 
harbour, at the extremity of which rise the masts of numerous vessels, 
the lofty tower of the church of St. Sauveur, the high spire of the Tour 
de la Lanterne, and the belfries and pinnacles of the city of La Rochelle. 
There is a volume of matter in this picture, and a life-like effect is spread 
over every part. 

A scene whose characteristics are the very opposite of those which we 
have just described, awaits us in the tranquil glowing landscape which 
stretches over the Lake of Averno, and loses itself beneath the empurpled 

tories of the delicious Bay of Baiz. In the foreground, amidst 
en columns and herbage of the richest luxuriance, a goatherd watches 
his browsing flock, and a peasant-girl rests from the heat of the day ; 
beyond them is the still lake, fringed to the water’s edge with noble 
foliage, and far away lies the lovely bay, and its enchanting coast, as ex- 
quisite a —— any the world can show. What Byron said of the valley 
beneath Chimera’s Alps, rises spontaneously to the lips while gazing on 
the shores of the ancient Avernus: 


Pluto! if this be Hell I look upon, 
Close shamed Elysium's gates, my shade shall seek for none. 


Mr. Stanfield has a third picture—not recently painted, though now 
for the first time exhibited—“ Citara, on the Bay of Naples,” where a 
stormy sea breaking on the coast, and a group of travellers hastening 
through a deep cleft or defile, afford an admirable specimen of the 


painter’s power under a very different aspect. 
Mr. Stanfield, carefully advancing with a sure reward as he 


two sweet pictures—“ Llanwrst, on the Conway,” and 
The Ruins of Cambus Kenneth Abbey.” ‘The little Welsh village is a 
charming subject, with its quiet valley, its pretty church, embosomed in 
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trees, and the sparkling waters of its river; there is great truth in the 
fine masses of cloud which float above the distant hills. A feeling of 
regret is naturally excited by the “‘ Ruins of Cambus Kenneth,” to think 
that a pile, once so glorious, should have been brought to its present con- 
dition by the fury of a fanatical mob; but, for the painter's purpose, its 
ruined state only renders it the more picturesque, and Mr. G. Stanfield has 
given full value to what remains, particularly by the manner in which he 
has brought out, in the boldest relief, the lofty tower of the Abbey, which 
has much more of a military than a monastic appearance. There is a 
fine, clear distance, in which we get a glimpse of Stirling Castle, at the 
extremity of a long precipitous ridge. 

From the feudal aspect of this Scottish scene, let us turn to a subject 
purely English, and entirely opposite in character—“ The Last Load,” of 
Mr. all. We see there a wain laden with golden sheaves, dragging 
slowly through a shallow stream, in sight of the homestead, and the 
farmer to whom it belongs hailing its approach. The harvest has had a 
happy ending, not only in the abundance of its produce, but in bringing 
to a crisis at least one rustic courtship. Two pairs of lovers are nestled 
amongst the corn, and the category of marriage cannot be very remote 
from that pair over whose heads there floats a ribbon of bright hue, 
attached to a rake, an artistic device which tells their story very well. In 
the foreground are several figures on foot, accompanying the wain ; one 
of these, a girl, with a wheatsheaf on her head, is finely drawn and well 
coloured, though perhaps a little too fair for the kind of life she leads 
beneath the burning sun of August. The details of this picture are ex- 
cellent, as well as the effect produced by the glowing sunset and rising 
mists of evening. 

The continental traveller who begins his journey at Antwerp, and closed 
it at Venice, taking the route by Vienna, may prepare himself before he 
goes for some of the pleasure he will receive, by first going to see the 
three pictures which Roberts has sent in this year. His views of “ The 
Exterior of Antwerp Cathedral,” seen from the Scheldt, and of “ Venice,” 
from the Grand Canal, are each of them very fine; but the acme of the 
spectator’s delight is reserved for the ‘ Interior of St. Stephen’s at 
Vienna,” which is one of the most remarkable, if it be not even the finest, 
that Roberts has ever painted. Its peculiarity consists in this, that the 
view is taken from beneath the organ-loft, looking straight down the 
centre aisle towards the high altar, and this necessarily makes the picture 
nearly three times as broad as it is high, without, however, detracting 
from the altitude of the interior; on the contrary, the height of the vault 
is, perhaps, more strongly conveyed by the concealment of the roof, than 
if it were exposed, and one thing, at least, has been gained by the method 
which Mr. Roberts has adopted—the avoidance of that multangular effect 
which so often disturbs the eye. For linear perspective, for atmospheric 
illusion, for fidelity of detail, for harmony of composition, and for breadth 
of treatment, this “ Interior” must stand unrivalled, and were not the 
Cathedral itself still standing to justify its claims to the picturesque, Mr. 
Roberts’s picture would be sufficient to disprove the absurd assertion of 
Dr. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, that St. Stephen’s contained scarcely any- 
thing that was worthy of notice. 
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_ Passing from the gloomy grandeur of one of the masterpieces of Gothic 
architecture, we rom stand in the open air, and scent the sweet breath of 
nature, as we look upon the lovely subjects which Lee has so exquisitel 
painted. These are fine pictures, but our choice—and it is a most difficult 
one to make—lies between two—“ The Avenue at Althorpe,” in North- 
amptonshire, and “ A View across a Common”—in no particular part of 
England, but rather in every part where beautiful scenery is to be found. 
We might expatiate on these two views in volumes of words, but no elo- 

uence of description could do justice to the subjects in the way that Mr. 

has done justice to nature. If these pictures are not destined for the 
same owner, each may say, that if he had not his own, he would be glad 
to possess the other. But Mr. Lee has not confined himself to England ; 
a long stride has taken him into the Glenorchy Highlands, where his 
cil still displays the same mastery over what is sublime as well as what 
is beautiful. Were not the sport of deerstalking so attractive in itself, 
one might well be tempted to follow it after traversing the Breadalbane 
estates in Mr.-Lee’s company. 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, the frequent associate of Mr. Lee, is prolific in the 
le in which he has no living rival. Besides two excellent cattle-pieces— 
“ Cows at a Pool Drinking,” and a “ Group of Cattle before a Barn,” in 
which are introduced a grey horse, and a young bull, which—no dispa- 
ragement to Paul Potter—is oftener seen alive (at least in England) than 
the wonder of the Hague,—there are two subjects, in which the principal 
animals are sheep, that surpass anything we have ever seen from Mr. 
Cooper's pencil. In the first, a number of sheep and lambs are clustered 
outside a most picturesque-looking shed, from the open door of which a 
friendly donkey is very complacently gazing ; in the second, we have the 
interior of the farm-shed, with the same animals housed. The last will 
rhaps attract the most attention, from the novelty of its treatment. It 
is not possible that animals, or their food, or any of the accessories of their 
dwelling, could be more truthfully represented. 
We have got to the end of the list of the pictures that we have seen. 
Of those we have heard of, we may mention a fine ‘ View in the Ober- 
land,” and the “ Exterior of the Crystal Palace,” by Harding—her Ma- 


jesty, to whom the latter belongs, having graciously permitted the artist 


to send it in for exhibition ; a very small landscape by Mulready, wonder- 
fully finished ; a “ River Mill,” cd Creswick, in his usual style of excel- 
lence; and a remarkable picture by Edward Cooke, a perfect daguerro- 
type for fidelity—it is part of the “Ducal Palace at Venice,” and its 
accuracy will satisfy the precisest requirements of the architect. 

There are some omissions this year which we regret. Neither Herbert 
nor Egg have sent anjthing. Historical painting is not so rife amongst 
us, that we should be content to lose two of its ablest exponents. 








